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\HE more we advance towards the times which 
come near to the birth of jeſus Chriſt, the 
more does ancient hiſtory unfold itſelf and be- 
ome clear. Aſia, in the ages on which we are going to 
enter, preſents us with the moſt ſtriking ſpeQacies. In 
hem we ſee the fall of the four powerful empires, of the 
flyrians, Babylonians, Medes, and Lydians. 

Egypt, that monarchy ſo ancient and ſo celebrated, be- 
ins to ſtoop to its decline. We ſhall not here, however, 
ee the ruin of it completed. The point of time in 
hich Egypt, expoſed to the ravages of Cambyſes the ſon 
df Cyrus, beheld the ſubverſion of its throne, and became 
province of the Perſian empire, belongs ro ages which 
re not the ſubje& of my inquiries. Of this time therefore 
am not to ſpeak. I only thought proper to announce 
> 

Upon the ruins of all theſe different kingdoms aròſe the 
erſian monarchy, a nation of which, till this time, there 
no notice taken in antiquity. The riſe of this new em- 
ire, more extended and more formidable than any of which 
e have had occaſion to ſpeak, is the term to which we ſhall 
mit our diſquiſitions. 

During theſe ages, there is leſs of grandeur in the i- 
ages which Europe preſents us. But the abolition of 


ponarchical government in many of the Grecian cities, 
Vol. III. A then 
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2 INTRODUCTTON. 


then formed into republics, Lycurgus and Solon giving 
laws, one at Lacedzmon, and the other at Athens, are oh 
jects by ſo much the more intereſting, as this epocha i 2 
that of the greatneſs and renown which the Greeks acquire 
in ancient hiſtory. | 

In the number of famous events belonging to the age 
we are going to run over, we ought alſo to reckon thel 
foundation of Rome, a city which ſeems to have been de 
ſtiped to ſwallow up and abſorb all the kingdoms of the ; 
univerſe. Her feeble beginnings preſaged no ſuch defi 
gree of power as ſhe afterwards attained. It was by ſtead 
policy and unſhaken courage that Rome triumphed oye 
all the obſtacles that appeared to oppoſe her enlargemenif Y 
This alfa is an object apart, and which we only indicate 
— Romans enter not into the plan which we have lait 
GOWN, 
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the Iſraelites, to their return from the Ba- 
byloniſh captivity, a ſpace of about 560 
years. | 
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„ Government. 


ſuch reflections, and even ſuch criticiſms, as may be 
made upon the laws and government of the different 
people avho diſtinguiſhed themſelves in ancient times. 80 


I Have reſerved, for this third and laſt part of my work, 


& that, after having given an account of all that ancient wri- 
ters have been able to tranfmit to us in this view, I ſhall 


propoſe ſome reflections, as well on the particular laws, as 
on the fundamental principles of all the different forms of 
government of which I ſhall have had occaſion to ſpeak. 

Before I enter upon the ſubject, it may be uſeful to 
ſpeak a little of the ſtate of the Hebrews in the ages we are 
now ſurveying. Although I never intended to treat parti- 
cularly of the hiſtory of this people, I think myſelf obli- 
ged to indicate at leaſt the revolution that was then made 
in the form of their government, and, in few words, to 
give a general idea of the character of moſt of their ſove- 
reigns. 


The Jews, an unſteady and fickle people, were at length 


Weary of having God for their head, and for their imme- 
diate monarch. They demanded to be governed external- 
A'2- ly 


Book l. 


ly by a king, and to form a perceptible monarchy the ſam; 
as other nations . It pleafed the Supreme Being to con 
ſent. It is remarkable, that this innovation happened 
nearly at the, fame time that moſt of the towns of Greece 
on motives not very clear to us, erected themſelves intylfi 
republics. Saul was anointed King of Iſrael the ſame yeuli 
hit Medon was elected archon of Athens». | 1 
Ihe Jews had ſufficient reaſon to repent of the novelty 
they had introduced into the form of their governnient, 1 
The bad conduct of their kings, the revolt of the ten tribe 
who founded the kingdom of Samaria, and at laſt the tota 
ruin of the nation, were the juſt puniſhments of their incon- 5 
Nancy. If the names of David, of Solomon, of Jehoſhaphat, 

and Hezekiah, are reckoned among thoſe of the greateſt 
kings; it is with horror that we read thoſe of Rehoboam, off 
Athalia, of Jehoram, and Manafſeh. The hiſtory of the 
Jews throughout the whole æra on which we are now employ- 
ed, is almoſt one continued ſcene of horrible ſpectacles, 
of bloody tragedies, and the moſt unheard- of crimes. Im- 
piety and idolatry triumphed at Samaria almoſt always, 
often even at Jerufalem. The total ruin of the kingdom 
of Samaria was the firſt blow that this people felt. Their 
iniquities at length drew down upon Jeruſalem the ven. 
geance of the Moft High. Nebuchadnezzar was the inſtru- 
ment of the Almighty to chaſtiſe an intractable nation, re- 
lapſing at every moment into the ſame faults. 4 

It is alſo proper to obſerve, that the kingly government 
of the choſen people began and ended in the {pace of time 
now under conſideration. The captivity recalled the He. 
brews to theocracy. At their return from Babylon, they 
formed, by the conſent and under the protection of the 
kings of Perſia, a fort of republic, of which the high prieſt 
was the head and the principal adminiſtrator e. : 


4 Of Government. 


s 1 Jam. c. 8. v. 5. b Na ſham. ſceul 13. p. 326. & 340. 
* See. P. Caln. ct, diſrt. far la police des Hebreux, t. 3. p. 10. œc. 
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HE Aſfyrians, of whom we have ſo long loſt ſight, 
s 4 are at length about to iſſue from obſcurity ; yet af- 
ter but juſt appearing they will fall again into oblivion, ne- 
ver more to emerge. This empire is yet more famous 
by its fall than by its foundation. We are almoſt as 1g- 
norant of the events which occaſioned the ruin of this vaſt 
monarchy, as we are of thoſe which gave it birth. I ſhall 
obſerye. the ſame method with regard to it as I have fol- 
lowed in the preceding books: I ſhall relate only what ſhall 
have appeared to me the moſt probable. 

The Aſſyrians, after having held the -mpire of Aſia for 
many ages, began to loſe ſtrength by the revolt of ſeveral 
nations. The Medes, formerly ſubjected by Ninus a, were 
the firſt to throw off the yoke . We find among the an- 
cients ſo little agreement upon theſe facts, that I ſhall ſay 
nothing of the circumſtances, nor of the particular conſe- 
quences of that revolution. Two famous empires were 
formed out of the diſmembered parts of the Aſſyrian mo- 
32 narchy, that of the Babylonians and that of the Medes. 
Notwichſtanding this blow, the throne of Nineveh ſubſiſt- 

ed {till ſome time with great luſtre . The names and ac- 
tions of the monarchs who filled it till its entire deſtruction, 
are handed down to poſterity. We know of their ravages 
in Judea. The ſacred books are not the only ones that 
make mention of it. Profane hiſtorians inform us, that, 
even after the revolt of the Medes, the Aſſyrian monarchs 
were ſtill very powerful. 
= Herodotus tells us, that Thraortes, king of the Medes, 
F having declared war againſt the Aſſyrians, periſhed in that 


4 Diod. 1 2. p. 114. © Herodet.1.1.n.95.; Diod. I. 2. p. 137.; 
Juſtin. J. . c. 3. 


# Herodot. I. r,n 2. : 
enterpriſe 
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ring 54 years. It ſunk at laſt never more to ariſe. 
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enterpriſe with the greateſt part of his troops 2. The ſame 
author, ſpeaking of Sennacherib whom he intitles King of 
the Arabians and Aſfyrians, fays that he marched to a. 
tack Egypt at the head of a formidable army». It ap. 
pears even that Aſſaradon, the ſon and ſucceſſor of Senna 
cherib, took the advantage of an interregnum of eight yen | 
which happened at Babylon, io reunite that kingdom wil 
the throne of Afſyria i, This new empire ſubfifted thus du. 


5 


. 


Cyaxares, king of the Medes, having drawn into his par- 
ty Nabopolaſſar, governor of Babylon, laid ſiege to Nine. 
veh, took. and entirely demoliſhed it *. The deſuuctio l 4 
of Nineveh put an end to the kingdom of Aſſyria. It wail 
for ever ' deſtroyed. Even the name of it was loſt. From 
this moment, hiſtory makes no more mention of the Aſſy. 


& 


rians. Their monarchy was divided between the Babys ; 
nians and the Medes. This event happened in the yen 


626 before the Chriſtian æra i. 


. 
Of the Babylonians, 


E [ \HE e Nite of the ſovereigns of Babylon is not much; i 
better known to us than that of the monarchs of 
Aſyyria. The example of the Medes, who ſhook off the 


2 Herod. I. 1. 95. L. 2. n. 14t. 4 
Here is the proof, It is certain; from ſcripture, that Efarhaddon ſuc- - 
ceeded Sennacherib his father, King of Aſſyria. 2 Kings c. 19. v. 37. 


Again, we find Affaradin in the canon of Babylon, compoſed by Ptolomy. 


We ſee moreover, that the reign of this Aſſaradin had been preceded by n 


anarchy of eight years; from which I am led to ſuſpect that the Afaradin of 


Ptolomy is the Eſarhaddon of the ſcripture, and that it was by right of con- 
queſt that he mounted the throne of Babylon, having without doubt taken 
advantage of the troubles which an interregnum of eight years had occafione! 8 
in that empire. 1 

k Tobit, c. 14. v. 14. edit. of the LXX.: Nahum, c. 2. v. 8. 10. 13. e: 3. 
v. 7. ; Sophon. c. 2. v. 13. t5:; Ezekiel, c. 31: v. 3. and following ; Herod. 15 3 
n. ob. Strabo, I. 16. p. 1071. ; Alex. Poly hiſt. apud Syncell. 9. 210. t 
1 See the hiſtory of Judith, by F. Montfaucon, v. 245. 
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yoke of the Aſſyrians, was followed by many other people 
dependent upon that crown =. The Babylonians were not 
te last co take advantage of the ſhock which the revolt 
or the Medes had given to the power of the Aſſyrians. 
W we ſee that ſoon after the time in which we conjecture that 
revolution to have happened, the Babylonians formed a ſe- 
bparate monarchy from that of the Aſſyrians. The founder 
5 of this new race of ſovereigns was a prince named Nabo- 
. afar -. He it is who occaſioned that famous 


I known in antiquity by the name of the zra of Nabonaffar. 
WT 1: anſwers to the year 747 before Jeſus Chriſt. 


From this time Babylon had always its particular kings, 
independent on thoſe of Aſſyria. The diſtinction of the 
two monarchies is expreſsly marked in the ſacred records. 
We find a Berodach-Baladan, whom the ſcripture intitles 
King of Babylon, ſending ambaſſadors to Hezckiah, in 
the time of Sennacherib King of Aſſyria - We have al. 
ready related how Efarhaddon, ſovereign of Nineveh, a- 
vailed himſelf of an anarchy of eight years into which Ba- 
bylon had fallen, to repoſſeſs himſelf of the ancient do- 
main of the monarchs of Aſſyria », and how ſome time af- 

ter, Nabopolaſſar, ſatrapa, or viceroy of Babylon, being in 
league with the King of the Medes, deſtroyed Nineveh, and 

28 overturned the Aſſyrian empire . After that event, the 
Babylonians exalted themſelves to the higheſt degree of 
power. Yet their glory was but tranſitory. After 88 years 
of ſplendor, this empire was deſtroyed by Cyrus. Baby- 
lon was then confounded in the vaſt Perſian monarchy to 
which Cyrus gave birth. 

I have ſaid, and I repeat it, the hiſtory of Aſſyria and 
of Babylon is known to us ſcarce at all. Originally diſ- 
tinQ, afterwards united, then alternatively ſeparate and 
reunited, theſe two empires proceed upon the ſame line, 
The ſame events, the ſame obſcurity, almoſt every thing 


fone! 


c: 3. * Herod. I. 1. n. 95. Canon. Ptolem. aſtron. 
1. . 2 Hings c. 20. v. 12.; 2 Chron. c. 32. v. 31. P Supra, p. 6. 
# Sppra, ibid, | 
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eſt part of their laws and of their cuſtoms”, ' 
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is common to both people. We are ignorant of the great. 
We want 
thoſe facts, thoſe details, which alone can ſerve to charac- 
teriſe a people, and make known their politics, the geni. 
us and principles of their government. We muſt content 
ourſelves therefore with a vague knowledge, too uncer- 
rain indeed to gratify our curioſity fully, but which is ne- 
vertheleſs ſufficient to give us a very great idea of the em- 
pires of Aſſyria and Babylon. 

In effect it is certain, that the Aſſyrians 25d the Baby- 
lonians founded in Aſia two the moſt extenſive monarchies 
of antiquity. The holy ſcripture and profane hiſtory always 
ſpeak of them as of two formidable powers. Beſides, what 
we read of the grandeur and opulence of Nineveh and 
Babylon, is a very ſolemn evidence of that degree of glo- 
ry and exaltation to which theſe two empires had atrain- 
ed. Finally, we ſee, that, amongſt both theſe people, the 
arts were flouriſhing, and the ſciences greatly cultivated. 
All this is enough to aſſure us that the Babylonians and 
Aſſyrians had made a great progreſs in politics, and in the 
art of government. 


CHAP 10. 
Of the Medes. 


E have a pretty juſt knowledge of the manner in 
which political government was eſtabliſhed among 

the Medes. Theſe people, after their revolt from the 
kings of Aſſyria, did not, immediately form a monarchical 
body. They remained ſome years in a ſtate of autonomy, 
as Herodotus calls it 5. Haraſſed all this time with difſen- 
ſions and domeſtic miſeries, they were ſoon obliged to call 
a general council to deliberate on the means of reducing 
their ſtate to order, and introducing civil government. 


See part 1. b. 1. c. f. art. 3. L. I. n. 6. 
Ew] They 
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They could think of no better way than electing a king. 
The choice fell upon Dejoces, a perſon greatly diſtinguiſh- 
ed by his prudence, his equity, and the integrity of his 
manners *. | | 

This new ſovereign conducted himſelf ſo as to juſtiſy 
the choice of the Medes. His firſt care was to annex to 
the dignity of king whatever external marks might height- 
en the luſtre of it, and to ſecure his perſon from inſult 
W and from outrage. He began by commanding that they 
mould build him a houſe worthy of a ſovereign. He him- 
ſelf laid out the ground, and cauſed it to be lined with 
good fortifications. He then demanded guards for the 
ſafety of his perion. The Medes obeyed, the palace was 
raiſed upon the ſpot, and in the manner that Dejoces had 
ordered, and his guards were choſen by himſelf . 

After having taken all proper meaſures for the ſafety of 
W his perſon, and the maintenance of his dignity, Dejoces 
next applied himſelf to the proviſion of civil policy. Till 
W his acceſſion to the crown, the Medes had lived diſperſed 
in ſmall towns and villages, remote and ſeparate from each 
other =. Dejoces commanded them to build a city which 
ſhould be large enough to contain a conſiderable number 
of families. In order to engage them to this, he made 
them ſenſible of the advantage of dwelling in a place forti- 
fed and ſecured from the inſults of an enemy. They 
EZ choſe a ſituation in which art had only to aſſiſt nature. 
The city was ſoon built. It is that which was known a- 
mong the ancients by the name of Ecbatana. It was en- 
compaſſed with ſeven walls. The innermoſt incloſed the 
* of the king, and there his treaſurers were depoſit- 
ed 2, 

As ſoon as the city was fit to receive inhabitants, Dejoces 
obliged a part of the Medes to ſettle in it. He then gave 
all his attention to draw up laws and to maintain order and 
civil policy throughout his dominions. As he had to deal 
with a ferocious people, from whom he had every thing to 


I as, AE recs = 


* Thid, and following. u Herod. I. 1, n 97. 
*I did. n. 96. 1 Ib. n. 98. 
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fear, he thought no precaution too much to inſpire then 
with fear and the reverence due to the throne. Perſuades Ml 
that the more ſubjects are kept at a diſtance, the more re. 
ſpect they will pay their ſovereigns , he raiſed, ſo will 
ſpeak, a wall of ſeparation between him and his people. 4 
He ordered, that none ſhould preſent themſelves before the 
King, without being introduced by officers appointed for thai 
purpoſe, and no perſon was allowed to look him in the face. 
Thoſe even who had the privilege of approaching him, were 
not to laugh or to ſpit in his preſence *. All affairs were 
managed by the interpoſition of third perſons. It wall: 
from the centre of his palace that Dejoces ſaw all that paſſed 
in his dominions. Law-ſuits were diſcuſſed before him by 
writings only; and when he had given judgment, it was allo 
in that manner that he notified it to the parties. Above 
all, he applied himſelf ſteadily to the ſtri ct adminiſtration 
of juſtice. He aſſerted the authority of the laws by the mot MM 
ſevere and moſt rigorous puniſhments, judging nothing more 
eſſential to the ſupport of an infant ſtate. As ſoon as he 
was informed of any injury done, he cauſed the aggreſſor to 
be brought before him, and impoſed a penalty proportioned 
to his fault. For this purpoſe, he had perſons of confidence 
appointed in all his provinces, who had their eyes upon the 
great, and made their reports to him when the weaker ſort| 
were oppreſled ». ** 
It appears by what we have ſaid, that the government of : 
the Medes was purely monarchical. The conduct of Dejoce | P . 
gives us the idea bf a great politician. I do not know how 
ever, that every part of it deſerves approbation. We can- 
not but commend the meaſures he had taken to give to 
royalty an exterior appearance capable of ſtriking the ima- 
gination, and proper to inſpire his new ſubjects with an idea, 
that their ſovereign was a being different from other men. 
It was to be feared, that too great familiarity might have WR 


Major e lonuginquo venit reverentia. Tacit. 


* Herod. 1.1.n. 99. In the Indices it is not permitted to ſpit in the palace 
ef the king. Voyage of Le Blanc, p. 182. 
d Herod. I. 1. n. 100. 
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drawn him into contempt, and have given room for plots 
againſt an authority yet in its infancy. But can we equally 
approve the affectation of keeping himſelf always (hut up in 
his palace, and rendering himſelf in ſome ſort inviſible? a 
conduct which has been but too much imitated by the eaſtern 
monarchs. It was, as is ſaid by a ſublime genius of our times, 
the very worſt courſe theſe monarchs could have taken. 
They wanted to procure reverential awe to themſelves, but 
they procured it to the royal dignity, and not to the King, 
e They fixed the attention of their ſubjects to a certain throne, 
and not to a certain perſon. That inviſible power which 
(8 governs, is always the fame for the peopie. Let ten kings 
be dethroned and murdered, one after another, they are 
08 ſenſible of no difference. It is as if they had been governed 
e ſucceſſively by ſpirits e. 
I know not whether we ought to impute to Dejoces one 
of the moſt capital defects which can be objected to the prin- 
= ciples of the government eſtablithed among the Medes. The 
power of a legiſlator is imperfect when he has not the power 
of abrogating a law which he had the power of making. 
=F Such, however, were the bounds of the ſovereign authority a- 
mong the Medes. Having once publiſhed an edi, it was 
not in the power of the king to change or to revoke it. ] 
f cenſure equally another cuſtom of theſe people, that of 
2 coniiding the education of their monarchs to women only, 
and to eunuchs -; a cuſtom always practiſed, and {till in uſe 
in the eaſt. 
Tor two hundred years, the Median throne ſubſiſted with 
cConſiderable ſplendor. It then ſubmitted to the fortune ot 
15 2 and was abſorbed in the valt monarchy of the Per- 
fans. 


*Lettres Perſanes, let. 100. 4 Dan, c. 6. v. 15. 
, Plato de leg. I, 3. P. 815. | 
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C HA F. IV. 
Of the Egyptians. 


Rom the time of Seſoſtris to that of Bocchoris, that iz 
to ſay, for near nine hundred years, Egypt furniſhes Wl 
nothing forthe preſent object of our reſearches. Not that 
in that time it had ſuffered any fatal blow or diminution. Ml 
We ſee by Homer and by Herodotus, that, in the time of 
the Trojan war, Egypt was very flouriſhing . The holy 
{cripture gives us the ſame idea of it in the time of Solomon 
and his ſucceſſors 2. But we have no particulars remaining, 
either of the events which happened in Egypt during theſe 
nine ages, or of the actions of the monarchs who occupied 
that throne during this long 1nterval v. 
The reign of Bocchoris puts an end to this obſcurity. 
This prince has deſerved an honourable place in hiſtory F 
from the wiſdom of his inſtitutions. The Egyptians have 
put him into the number of their legiſlators i, This is 
making a grand elogium ; for in all that long ſucceſſion of 
| kings which occupied the throne from the deluge to the * 
time that Epypt fell under the dominion of the Perſians, | 
there are only five whom the Egyptians have honoured wick q L. 
the. title of legiſlators, Mneves, Saziches, Seſoſtris, Boc. a4 
choris, and Amalis x. Hiſtory has preſerved nothing relating « 
to the laws of the two firſt of theſe monarchs!. As r 
Seſoſtris, I have elſewhere given a very circumſtantial ac. 


| r Odyſſ. l. 4.; Herod. I. 2. n. 112. &c. g I Kings c. q. v. 16. 


| h We know only that Shiſhak pillaged the temple of Jeruſalem in the time of py, . 
| Rehoboam. 8 
i Diod. J. 1. p. 106. * Diod. ibid. 


See what we have ſaid of Maeves, part 1. b. 1. art. 4. p. 45. All that ve 
know of Saziches is, that he added ſome particulars to the eſtabliſned laus, 
| 2nd that he applied himſelf to the improvement of the worſhip of the gods. 
Diod 1. 1. p. 166, We do not ſo much as know in what age this prince ma? 
have lived. 
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W -ount of the political inſtitutions attributed to this prince =. 
it remains only therefore that I lay before the reader what 

WI have been able to collect upon the laws of which Bocchoris 

and Amaſis are ſuppoſed to be the authors. I ſhall ſpeak 

alſo of ſome other ſovereigns whoſe regulations have reach- 
Ned to us, although theſe princes have not been put into 
W che number of thoſe whom Egypt ſpecially regarded as her 
legiſlators. 

Bocchoris, a wiſe and able prince =, but of a harſh and ſe- 
ere character , mounted the throne about 762 years be- 
bore the birth of Jeſus Chriſt. It is he who is ſaid to have 
regulated the rights of the ſovereign, and all that regards 
che form of contracts and of covenants». To him alſo are 
WF attributed the firſt laws on commerce 2. They ordained 
hat whoever ſhould deny that he owed a ſum of which the 
lender could produce no written proof, ſhould be free from 
the debt upon taking an oath. As for thoſe who lent their 
money upon ſecurity, they were not allowed to make the 
intereſt amount higher than the principal. 

Till the time of Bocchoris the laws of Egypt impower- 
ed a creditor to impriſon his debtor -. We know that Se- 
Woſtris, on his acceſſion, paid the debts of a great number 
Jof people detained in priſon at the ſuir of their creditors :. 


CD 


1 Bocchoris abrogated that cuſtom. He permitted the cre- 
_ZKditor to ſeize only the goods of his debtor for payment, but 
„forbade perſonal arreſts, and actions againſt the body of the 
„debtor . Solon had this law in view when he eſtabliſhed at 
Athens what was called the Sciſacthia; a law which took 


from the creditor the power of compelling payment by ſei- 
ing the body of the debtor ». Diodorus Sicilienſis adds, 
that the other legiſlators of Greece were blamed, for that 
zghaving prohibited a man who had lent a ſum of money to 
another, from ſeizing his arms or his plough, they yet per- 


= See part 2. I. 1. chap. 2. 1 Diod. I. I. p. 75. » Plut.t. 2. p. 529. E. 
Diod. 1. 1. p. 106. 2 Diod. J. r. p. 99. Diodl. ibid. 
Diod. l. 1. p. 63. Dod. ibid. p. 90. 

Diod. }. 1. p. O.; Plut. in Solon. p. $6. D. 
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mitted him to ſeize the man Himſelf for payment of l. 


debt =. 
Bocehoris had ſo much excelled in that part of government 
which regards the adminiſtration of juſtice, that many of 


his ordinances and deciſions ſubſiſted and were ſtill obſer. © 1 


ved even when the Romans were maſters of Egypt v. 
Next to Bocchoris I ſhall place Aſychis, of whom Hero. | 


dotus gives us a law reſpecting loans which is ſingular e. 
nough. We have ſpoke elſewhere of the care which the | bs. 
Egyptians took to embalm their dead, and of their general 
cuſtom of preſerving them in apartments deſtined to that 
uſe =. To favour commerce by facilitating credit, Aſychis 
made a law which permitted them to give the bodies of 


their fathers in pledge for money borrowed *. But by the 


ſame law it was provided, that the debtor ſhould be de- 
prived of the honours of ſepulture, if he happened to die 


without having taken up this precious pledge > We {hall 
be ſenſible of the efficacy of this puniſhment, if we call to 


mind what has been ſaid elſewhere of the light in which 


the funeral rights were conſidered by the Egyptians . 


Soon after the time of theſe monarchs, Egypt experienced 


one of thoſe cataſtrophes to which all ſtates are expoſed. 


It was invaded by Sabacos, King of Ethiopia, who poſſeſſed 
himſelf of the kingdom, and reigned fifty years 4. This re- 


volution was only tranſitory, That prince giving up his 


x Diod. p. 
y Diod. p. D 


z Diod. I. 1. p. 102. ; Lucian. de lucy, n. 21. t. 2.; Joan. Damaſcen. orat.r. + 


p. 932. de imag. p. 714. 

2 Herod. I. 2. n. 136. b Herod. loco citato. part 1. b. 1. 

d Herod. art. 4. p. 55. n. 137.; Diod. I. 1. p. 75. 

If we may believe Julius Africanus, Sabacos ſucceeded immediately ta 
Bocchoris, whom he took and cauſed to be burnt alive. Aud Syncell. p. 74. 
Diodorus places the reign of Sabacos a long time after that of Bocchoris, I. 1. 
p. 75. Herodotus, whoſe ſuffrage is of fo great weight in all that concerns E- 
gypt, makes no mention at all of Bocchoris, and makes Sabacos reign immedi- 


ately after Anyſis the ſucceſſor of Aſychis, I. 2.n 137. Some modern chrono- 


logiſts believe, that the Aſychis of Herodotus and the Bocchoris of Diodorus 
are one and the ſame perion under two different denominations. This is one 
of thoſe critical quæ tions which I ſhall not undertake to clear, much leſs to 
decide. 
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4 conqueſt of his own accord, abdicated the throne, and re- 
E :Irned into Ethiopia. Sabacos may with juſtice be num- 
© bered among the legiſſators of Egypt. Naturally of a mild 
and humane character, he aboliſhed capital puniſhments, 
and ordained that ſuch criminals as were judged worthy of 
gdaeath, ſhould be employed in the public works. He thought 
® that Egypt would draw more profit and advantage from this 
kind of puniſhment, which being impoſed for life appeared 


= equally adapted to puniſh crimes and to repreſs them e. 
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Some time after Sabacos, Pſammetichus mounted the 
© throne. This prince made a conſiderable change in the 
ancient maxims of the government. Till that time other 
nations were barred acc eſs to Egyptf. At the city of Nau- 
® crates only they were allowed to land and trade z. The 
= Egyptians even, if we believe ancient writers, were 
= accuſtomed to kill or make ſlaves of all the ſtrangers they 
caught upon other parts of their coaſts . Pſammetichus 
laid down very different maxims. He opened his ports to 
the commerce of all nations, favoured navigation in his 
ſeas, and granted all ſorts of privileges to all perſons who 
cchoſe to ſettle in Egypti. This prince was fond of the 
2 Greeks, and protected them in a particular manner. He 
owed his preſervation and re-eſtabliſhment to the Ionians 
and the Carians *, Not content with recompenſing them 
, >» liberally, he determined to ſettle them in his dominions; 
and for their encouragement, he diſtributed among them 
cConſiderahle heritages of land i. He even gave them 
young Egyptian children to be brought up under their tui- 
F tion, with orders to teach them the Grecian language u. 
XZ Plammetichus went till farther ; he would have the princes 
his children educated in the Grecian manner =, and even 


allied himſelf by treaty with the Athenians and other ſlates 
of Greece ». 


, * Herod. Diod. locis citat. 
= : Herod. I. 2. n. 151. ; Diod. I. 1. p. 78. ; Strabo, I. 17. p. 1142. 
i Herod. I. 2. n. 170. „ Pio l. p. 78. & 83, Pio. ibid. 
| = Herol. I. 2. n. 152. 153..; Diod. I. 1.p. 77. 
a4 Herod. n. 153.; Dio. p. 78. = Diod, ibid, n Diod, ibid. 
t * Herolll.2.n154,; Died. I 1 p. 78. 
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16 Of Government, Book I. 
Amaſis, one of the ſucceſſors of Pſammetichus, conducted 
himſelf upon the ſame principles. He conferred many be. 
| | nefits upon the Greeks, and gave them an eſtabliſhment 
| | in the city of Naucrates. Such of them even as came to 
| Egypt only to traffic, were in certain places allowed ro 
erect altars and temples v. 
By the wiſdom of his government, Amaſis merited a place 
in the number of the Egyytian legiſlators 2. He is ſaid to A 
have made new regulations for the repartition of the pro. 
vinces, and even to have given the finiſhing ſtroke to the | "8 
form of the government. Under his reign Egypt was 
perfectly happy, and was reckoned to contain twenty thou 2 
1 ſand cities, all very populous . To maintain order among 
| ſuch a prodigious number of inhabitants, Amaſis made a | 
law of which we cannot too much admire the wiſdom. : 
This law obliged every individual to make a declaration e- 
very year before the governor of the province, of his 
name, his profeſſion, and the means of his ſubſiſtence. Who- 
ever failed in the ſatisfaction of this law, or made a falſe 
declaration, whoever could not make it appear that he 
ſupported himſelf by honeſt means, was puniſhed with 
death. Herodotus and Diodorus ſay, that Solon borrowed 
this law from the Egyptians, and eſtabliſhed it at Athens ; 
where, in the time of Herodotus, it ſtill ſubſiſted in all its 
force. But other authors with more juſtice, and on better 
grounds, attribute the eſtabliſhment of this law to Draco *®, > 
anterior to Solon by ſome years. This law was allo in uſe | E 
among ſeveral other nations v. ; 
Amaſis ought to be conſidered as the laſt ſovereign of the 
ancient Egyptian monarchy. Nay, if we believe Xenophon, 
he was himſelf ſubjected by Cyrus -. But it was not till 
the reign of Plammenitus, his ſon, that Cambyſes over- 
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y Herod. I. 2. n. 178. 
Diod. 1. t. p. 106. * Diod. ibid. f Herod. I. 2. n. 177. 


This fact appears to me much exaggerate. See the memoirs de Trevoux. 


January 1752, p. 35. & 31. 
t Herod. I. 2. n. 177.; Diod. I. 1. p. 88. u Loco cit. 


x See Marſh. p. 594. 595. PE 
y Sce Perizon. ad Xlian, var. hiſt. I. 4. c. 1 p. 229. * Marſh. p. 888. 48 
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turned the throne of the kings of Egypt, and that this re- 
nouned and flouriſhing country became only a province of 
the vaſt Perſian empire. Egypt never retrieved this mor- 
tal blow. That kingdom palled ſucceſſively under the do- 
minion of the Greeks and Romans. Theſe events are 
only pointed at here. Their recital belongs to ages beyond 
the limits that I have preſcribed myſelf. 

In ſpeaking of the civil inſtitutions and politics of the 
Egyprians, | have hitherto contented myſelf with relating 
facts ſimply as I found them in ancient hiſtorians. Now 


that I think I have already laid before the reader every 


thing belonging properly to that object, it is time to pro- 
pole ſome reflections on the political conſtitution and laws 
of that monarchy. 

All antiquity is agreed in heaping eulogies on the Egyp- 
tians for the wiſdom of their government. The moſt re- 
nowned perſonages of Greece, thoſe whoſe parts and pru- 
dence are the moſt boaſted, travelled into Egypt, to in- 
ſtruct themſelves in the laws and cuſtoms of that nation 
The Grecian legiſlators drew from that ſource their rules 
and principles of government >. Modern writers have not 
only adopted the ſuffrage of the ancients; they have even 
gone beyond them in the matter : nothing can equal the 
idea they give us of Egypt. According to them, this coun- 
try ſeems to have been once inhabited on! y by ſages. We 
could not receive a more pleaſing image from a republic 
of philoſophers. But is not this picture rather too highly 
finiſhed? Ought we not to bate a little of the high opinion 
commonly entertained of the politics of the Egyptians, and 
of the wiſdom of their laws? We (ſhould examine into this 
without partiality and without prejudice. 

Among the number of Jaws for which the Eg oyptians 
have deſerved ſo much praiſe, I certainly ſhall not place 
that concerning thieves. They were ordered to inrol their 
names under a chief, and to carry directly to him whatever 


* Diod. l. 1. p. 79. 89. 107. 
> Ibid. & p. 105.; Ifecrat, in Quſitidl. p. 229, ; Strabo, J. 16. p. 738. D.; 
Plut. t. 1. p. 41. F. 
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they ſhould ſteal. Every one was ſure to recover the goods 
he had loſt, provided he could deſcribe the number and qua- 
lity of them, and fix upon the time and place where the 
theft was committed. A fourth of the value was left wit! 
the corps by way of ranſom . This regulation which does 
no great honour to the wiſdom of the Egyptians, has 
been attempted to be excuſed. The legiſtator, ſay they, 
finding that he could not prevent ſtealing, wanted to fur- 
niſh his countrymen with an eaſy expedient for recovering 
what had been ſtole from them 4. But if we cannot en- 
tirely root out that wicked propenſity of mankind to appro- 
priate the goods of their neighbour, at leaſt we ought not 
to authoriſe it; and ſurely this law had a direct tendency to 


it. Thieves were not only ſecure of impunity, but of re- 
ward allo, 


The Egyptian policy may be taxed upon a better foun- 
dation with the exorbitant power they had ſuffered to fall 
into the hands of their prieſts. Judges of the nation and 
maſters of all affairs , they poſſeſſed both temporal and 
ſpiritual authority. The ſovereign himſelf was in ſome ſort 
ſubordinate to them. His conduct from day to day was 
ſubject to their cenſure ; and they had alſo the right of giving 
him advice t, and of directing all his actions. This is not all: 
by the primitive conſtitution of the monarchy, the throne 
of Egypt was hereditary; but it ſometimes happened that 
the reigning family became extinct, and in that caſe the 
crown was made elective. The choice of the new monarch 
was limited; they were obliged to take him either from the RT 
body of prieſts, or from the ſtate military: if the choice fel! 4 
upon one of the laſt, he was obliged immediately to procure 
admiſſion into the ſacerdotal order s, But a prieſt in the 
like circumſtance had no ſuch obligation to the military 
order; ſo great a veneration had the Egyptians for their 


prieſts, the fole depolitaries of the laws and of the ſciences 
of the nation. 
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< Diod. I. f. P. 92. ; A. Gellius, I. it. c. 18. p. 540. 54f, 4 Diod. I. 1. p. 1. 
eSce part 1. b. 1. ar“. 4. f Piod. I. I. p. 81.84, 
s Plato in polit. p. 552. B.; Plut. t. 2. p. 354. 


We 


ock. 
pes muſt be ignorant of the nature of mankind, if we do 
not perceive the inconveniencies of ſuch a maxim. So 
much power, ſuch flattering diſtinctions could not but en- 
croach upon the ſovereign authority, and inſpire the prieſts 
wich contempt for the reſt of the nation, a contempt which 
muſt neceſſarily prove detrimental to the ſtate. Herodotus 
gives us a very ſtriking example of it in the reign of Sethon, 


* 


5 

ö ; prieſt of Vulcan, who was elected king ſome time after Sa- 
7 | 
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bacos . 
ethon was ſcarce well ſetiled on the throne, when he 
began his ill treatment of the military, as if he ſhould never 
have occaſion for their ſervice, and even went ſo far as to 
=X deprive them of the heritages of land granted them by the 
& kings his predeceſſors ». Sethon had ſoon cauſe to repent 
a conduct ſo imprudent. Sennacherib, King of Allyria, 
turning his arms againſt Egypt, there was found not a man 
among the nobles or the military ſtate who would take 
arms. Sethon ſaw himſelf reduced io make head againſt the 
enemy with an army raiſed in haſte, and compoſed of arti- 
== ſans, workmen, and people of the meaneſt profeſſions i. He 
had been ruined, if Sennacherib had not got news of the ap- 
; proach of Tirhakah, King of Ethiopia, who was marching, 
to the ſuccour of Egypt at the head of a powerful army +. 
The prieſts, whoſe intereſt it was to make the moſt of an 
event which ſeemed to juſtify the conduct of Sethon, did 
not fail to give out, that Sennacherib was repulſed by a mi- 
raculous voice. They even invented a fable which attributed 
all the glory of it to Sethon , but which is not worth exa- 
mining. This example is fufficient to thew the bad effects of 
che too great privileges and diſtinctions enjoyed by the 
= prieſts in Egypt. 
1g 0 on to the moſt important article of the Egyptian po- 
"ſt litics. The whole people was divided into a certain number 
of claſſes =. Profeſſions were hereditary in every family; 
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the ſon being obliged to embrace that bf his father =. The 2 


two principal bodies of the ſtate, the military and ſacerdotal, 


were kept ſo ſeparate and diſtin, that a perſan of the ficer. » 
dotal race could not enter into the military ſtate, and reci. 
procally no perſon of a military family could be admitted 
into the order of the prieſts =, This inſtitution has been 
, much praiſed, I am very far from paſſing ſuch a judgment 
on it; on the contrary, I think it one of the moſt blameable 
and moſt pernicious. As we have here under confideration 
an eſſential point, a principle highly intereſting to the hap. | 
pineſs and ſupport of ſtates, it were good to examine and 
diſcuſs with attention the advantages and inconveniencies 


which may reſult from the eſtabliſhment of profeſſions here- ; 


ditary in families. 


It may be alledged in favour of hereditary profeſſions, 


that we make that beſt which we have always ſeen made, 


and which has employed us ſolely from our infancy; we ac- 
quire, of conſequence, a much greater facility of excelling 


in an art; every one adds his own proper experience to 


that of his anceſtors; by which means every art and every 


{ſcience muſt certainly be carried to the higheſt degree of 


perfection. Beſides, this cuſtom extinguſhes all inordinate 


ambition; every one remains content in his ſtation, and ne- 
ver deſires to quit it by aſpiring to a rank of more elevation. 


Theſe are nearly all the advantages of hereditary profeſſions; . 


at the firſt glance, we are inclined to favour them. I think, 
nevertheleſs, that theſe reaſonings are more ſpecious than 
ſolid. Placing the matter in a truer light, we ſhall ſay, 
that ſuch an inſtitution is entirely contrary to ſound politics, 
and to the fundamental maxims of ſociety. 

That noble ambition which is the animating ſoul and 
ſubſiſting principle of ſtates, can never be found in countries 
where profeſſions are hereditary. This is the way to de- 
ſtroy all emulation. Let it not be ſaid, that every man 
will exerciſe his own profeſſion the better, for that he can- 
not leave it to embrace another, I aſſert, that he will exer- 


r bid. » Diod. I. 1. p. 84. 85, 
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Book I, 
ciſe his profeſſion the better, when by excelling in it he 
may hope to attain to another more elevated. Belides, 
who does not ſee that genius and talents are fettered by this 
maxim? Such a one may be naturally unqualified for the 
profeſſion to which he is doomed, who perhaps would have 
excelled in another had the choice been referred to his diſpo- 
ſition. Theſe reflections might be carried much farther; 
but as, in ſuch ſort of queſtions, experience proves more than 
reaſoning, let us caſt our eyes upon thoſe nations who have 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves the moſt by the lights of their mind, 
and by the extent of their knowledge. We ſhall fee, that 
it is not among the nations where profeſſions were heredi- 
tary, that the arts and ſciences have made the greateſt pro- 
greſs. 

This cuſtom did not prevail in Greece; yet what a diffe. 
rence there is between the productions of the Greeks and 
thoſe of the Egyptians? Let the admirers of ancient Egypt 
extol as much as they pleaſe, thoſe enormous maſſes for 
which it is {till famous. I ſhall do juſtice to the grandeur of 
thoſe undertakings, and to the ſolidity of their execution. I 
admire the pyramids and obeliſks, when I confider the ex- 
penſe, the patience, and the indefatigable labour which the 


conſtruction of theſe monuments muſt have coſt; but TI am 


not equally touched with the taſte and genius of the artiſts. 
I ſhall ſay the fame thing of the ſciences of which the 
Egyptians may have given the firſt tincture to the Greeks, but 
which theſe laſt carried to a point at which they never arrived 
in Egypt. A parallel between the Romans and Egvprians 
is not leſs unfavourable to the latter, although the arts and 
{ciences are by no means the moſt ſhining part of the Ro- 
man character *. 

Let us take a view of the nations that ſubſiſt at preſent, 
and make the ſame compariſon among them. Two famous 
ſtates preſent themſelves in Afia; the Indians and the 


®. Orabunt cauſas melitts ; coeliqne meatts 
Deſcribent radio, et ſurgentia ſidera dicent : 
Turegere imperio populo; Romane, memento, 
f Hae tibi erunt artes), peciſque impenzre morem, c. Aneid. I. 6, 
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Chineſe. In the Indies, the ſon is obliged to follow the 
profeſſion of his father . In China it is otherwiſe». I am 
Not more a partiſan of the Chineſe than another, and I am 
very far from looking upon them in the light in which ſome 
authors would place them. Nevertheleſs, we mutt allow, 


that none of the Aſiatics can be compared with them; and 


that. the arts and ſciences are far enough from being as 
flouriſhing in the Indies as they are in China. I might 
bring in the Arabians in ſupport of my aſſertion, if I want- 
ed tv enlarge upon the matter; but I ſhall cloſe it with aflirm- 
Ing, that not one nation can be cited, who kept their pro- 
feſſions hereditary, and at the ſametime diſtinguiſhed them- 
ſelves by talents and by knowledge. I ſay, on the contrary, 
that this inſtitution 1s only fit to contract the genius, and to 
arreſt it in the progreſs it would otherwiſe make. This is 
moreover the leaſt of the grievances which reſult from here- 
ditary profeſſions. We ſhall make it appear, that the like 
maxim mull infallibly draw on the ruin of a ſtate where it 
has place. 

Daily Experience proves, that families multiply unequally 
in all countries. It may happen, that one tribe may multi- 
ply to infinity. In that caſe, thoſe who compoſe it having 


only one and the ſame trade to ſubſiſt by, will fall into po- 
verty, and will become not only uſeleſs, but even chargeable 


to the ſtate. On the other hand, many uſeful and eſſential 
arts are in danger of being loſt by the decay of the tribes 
who are the depoſitaries of them. Beſides, new neceſſi ties 
and r,:w diſcoveries are conſtantly giving birth to new arts. 
Ile hall theſe arts be cultivated in ſtates where every fami- 
ly is attached to a certain profeſſion? It will be neceſſary 


then at every turn to create new tribes, and aſſign new ranks. 


Finally, there are arts which aboliſh themſelves by our be- 
ing experimentally convinced of their little utility. What 


will then become of the families which were the depoſitaries 


of them? and how will they be able to ſubſiſt and maintain 
themſelves? 


„Lett. «dif. t. 5. p. 18.19. Lett. edif. t. 24. p. 42, 
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However great theſe inconveniencies may be, there are 
ſtill others of much more dangerous conſequence. 

What is the principal end of ſociety? It is union and con- 
cord amongſt its members. Theſe ineſtimable advan- 
tages can never be found in ſtates where profeſſions are he- 
reditary, and attached to certain families. This ſort of divi- 
ſion produces invincible averſion, very different from ſuch 
ſentiments as ſpring from difference of rank only, a difference 
which excludes not reciprocal attachments between inferiors 
and ſuperiors. A body of men united and attached from their 
infancy to one certain profeſſion, know and eſteem only 
that profeſſion, and regard all others with a ſovereign con- 
tempt. From whence ariſe innate hatred, indelible jealouſy, 


and mutual diſdain among all the members of the ſtate. 


Mutual good-will, mutual deference, and one common inter- 
eſt, are the prop and baſis of every kind of government ; all 
motives to which are deſtroyed by this wretched policy. It 
renders the greater part of the citizens uſeleſs to each other. 


It acts in direct contradiction to the intention of ſociety ; the 
= end of which is to unite the minds of the perſons compoling 


the ſtate, and to bring them to regard each other as brethren, 
and as members of one and the ſame body. It ſuppreſſes 
the moſt ſalutary effects which men ought to draw from the 


neceſſity and habitude of living together. In ſuch ſtates 


every one regards as an alien, as a kind of enemy, a man 
9 of another tribe than his own. Let us take one example 
more, and judge of the paſt by the preſent. 


In all times, the people of the Greater India have been 


divided into different caſtes or tribes. In all times profeſ- 
ſions have there been hereditary in families, and the tribes 
have never been permitted to contract alliances with each 
others. What is the effect of this fatal policy? Every 

tribe has its own language, its own religion, uſages, cuſtoms, 
and particular laws . There are as many temples or pagods 


4 Diad. 1. 2. p.153. 154.; Strabo, l. f 5. p. 1929. 1033. ; Arrian. de Ind. p. 539. 


= Voyage de la Boulaye le Gorz. p. 159. 159. 122,; Voyage of Ovipgton, 


. 1. p. 292.; Let. Edif. t. 1 2. p. Cy. 
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can be exerciſed only by thoſe whoſe parents profeſſed it. 


ces and ſuch infatuation *. There is ſuch a caſte held ſo on i 


: ſpot b. I dare not affirm, that the diviſion of the people 


as there are tribes; no communication, no relation, all is IF: 
ſeparate and peculiar. Each pagod 1 is ſerved by the miniſters 'Y 
of its own tribe c. Every trade is confined to its own caſte, and 
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A man of an inferior\caſte, whatever merit he may have, cau 
never riſe to one ſuperior». The ſciences are inacceſſible Wi 
to every tribe but that of the Bramins and the Rajas . 'Two 
men of different caſtes may not eat together, approach each 


other, nor converſe familiarly v. They often come to blows 3 


on the ſubject of precedency . One cannot conceive to what iN 5 
excelles the human mind may be carried by ſuch prejudi. 


and contemptible, that thoſe belonging to it dare not look 
a man in the face who is of a caſte ſuperior If they did take 
that liberty, he would have a right to kill them on 0 


into different claſſes, and the hereditary profeſſions, vroducedti 
as bad effects in Egypt; but if the conſequence was the ſame, 
as is very probable <, what ſhall we think of the . f 


and foreſight of their firſt legiſlators? 


There was a fault ſtill more eſſentlal in the conſtitution n 
of the Egyptian government. Marriages were permitted be. * 
tween brothers and ſiſters . That cuſtom is entirely con- 
trary to the rules and principles of good policy. It could} . : 


be neceſſary only when the earth was void of inhabirants} . 
and needed peopling; but ought to have been aboliſhed 5 5 P 
foon as mankind began to multiply, and political ſocieties ' 


to be formed. By the light of reaſon alone, moſt le gi : 
tors perceived the inconveniencies which muſt reſult Coul 4 
marriages between brothers and ſiſters. They were ſenſible, 80 
that, without intermarriages, each family would form a ſe © 
parate and independent body in the ſtate, by which mean 3 
La . p. 159. ; Voyage de Pirard, p. 277. t Lett. &dif. t. 5. p. 18 23 [t 
Lett. edit. t. 24. p. 204. == O! 


x Tbid. t. 26. p. 221. ; Memoires de Trev. Mars, 1701, p. 17. 3 
Lett. edif. t. 12. p. 09:; ; Voyage de Pirard, p. 273, Cc.; Ane. relat. des = 
Indes et de la Chine, p. 123. 124. Lett. dif. t. 12. p. 68, Mm 
* Tbid. p. 96. cc. > ] ett. édif. t. 12. p. 68. 
- © Sec Herod. 1. 2.n. 47.167. See part 1. book 1. art. 4, 
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ll ties of common intereſt muſt neceſſarily be looſened. 
he Chineſe proceed ꝑpon much wiſer maxims than did the 
WEgyptians. The laws of China not only forbid tlie marriage 
4 Jof brothers and ſiſters ; they do not even permit alliances in 
i the ſame family, be the affinity ever ſo diſtant . This is 
very prudent law, and founded on the trueſt policy. It 
W was eſtablithed not only to unite all the ſubjects in one 
N common intereſt, but alſo to prevent any particular family 
from combining and forming confederacies, a ſort of union 
2 2 which is always pre judicial to a ſtate. 
1 Wat the partiſans of the Egptians moſt eſteem in the 


character and genius of that people, is their attachment to 
their cuſtoms and their reſpect for their laws. They have be- 
e ſtowed the greateſt praiſes on their conſtancy in obſerving 
e them, and their ſtrictneſs in permitting no deviation from the 
l primitive uſages of the monarchy. The introduction of a 
d novelty was, ſay they, a prodigy in Egypt. All was done by 


precedent f. The Egyptians diſdained to barrow any thing 
from other nations x. 

Certain however it is, that the Egyptians can deſerve 
& no peculiar eulogium on this account. Ir is a principle com- 
mon to all the eaſtern nations. We know, that the Orien- 
i 4 tals are ſtrictly attached to their proper cuſtoms, and never 
change them. Their ways of thinking and acting are the 
. 1 lame they ever were. Beſides, it is agreed, that the tem- 
= perature of the air and the poſition of climates have a con- 
1 ſiderable influence on the characteriſtic humour of à people. 


Cb 
— 


* 


. 5 


n 


dhe ſolidity and conſtancy of the inhabitants. It remains to 


inquire whether this virtue puſhed to excels, may not be- 
come a vice. 


We cannot refle& too much, nor take too many precau- 
tions before we tamper with the ancient conſtitutions of a 
ſtate, and attempt any alterations; this {cruple, however, 
8 ought to have its bounds. It is certain, from experience, 
chat a law may have been very good at one time, yet ceaſe 


4 Martini, I. 1. p. 31. f Plato de leg. 1. 2. p. 80. 1. 7. p. 886. ; Diod. 
7 1. 1. p. 74; Porphyr. de abſtin. 1. 4. p. 372. 3;1, 8 Ile rod. I. 2. n. 91. 
Vor. III. 1 to 


The always uniform temperature of Egypt is the cauſe of 
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to be ſo at another, and even become a grievance. It is e. 
qually true, that there are laws. whoſe bad tendencies time 
only can diſcover. Circumſtances change, and it then be. 
comes neceſſary to change the political ſyſtem alſo, to 
aboliſh the ancient laws, and to ſubſtitute new ones in the 
places. It is impoſſible that the firſt legiſlator thould have 
foreſeen every thing. Why {hould we not avail ourſelvel 
of uſeful diſcoveries made in other climates? Is an in. 
ſtitution of lets value becauſe it is not our work? Or ought LE 
that motive to prevent our appropriating it, when the ad. 
vantages which may reſult from it are evident? In a word, 
a rigid attention to the obſervation of ancient laws, and 
reſpect for antique cuſtoms, ought never to extend {oi 
far as to reſtrain. the efforts of genius and imagination. 
Time only can give perfection to arts and ſciences. Nev 
lights are acquired every day, and every day our views ar. 
rectiſied and extended. Experience lays open the erron 
and abſurdities of ancient practices. It is then the part of 
good policy to reform the old and erroneous uſages, andi 
to invent and eftabliſh more ſuitable methods in their 
room. This nevertheleſs is what could not be done in E, 
gypt. Conſtantly tied to the obſervance of primitive cu 
ſtoms, they were not permitted to deviate from them , 
any occaſion : the Jaws exprefsly forbade it », 5 

The effect of this pernicious manner of thinking has been 

ſuch, that, generally ſpeaking, the oriental nations have 
made no proficiency in any kind whatſoever. They have 


commerce with the Europeans, but always limited and 
bound to their ancient uſages, they are the ſame juſt nov 
that they were 3ooo years ago. [I think the reaſon of this 
may be found in what I have formerly ſaid on the eſtabliſ- 


ment of hereditary profeſſions in families. If they had pe- 


mitred the introduction of ne arts, they muſt have created i 
new tribes, and ſuffered the depoſitaries of their ancient 
knowledge to perith with want. 1 


n Plato, Diod. Porphyr, locis ſupra cit. 
a | | Notvith{tanding f 
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27 
- Notwithſtanding the defets, which we have here taken 
notice of in the Egyptian politics, we muſt, however, do 
juſtice td theſe people, and acknowledge that theſe imper- 
fections are made amends for by many excellent maxims, 
and admirable principles, ſuch, in a word, as are ſufficient 
to make us conceive a very advantageous idea of their le- 
giflators. | 

'The Egyptians were certainly acquainted with many of 
the trueſt maxims of government. This grave and ſerious 
nation eaſily comprehended, that the true end of politics is 
to make the people happy, and that they can only be ſo 
in proportion as they are inſpired with entiments of vir- 
tue and gratitude. With this view, the attention of the 
legiſlature was turned to conciliate mut al reſpect among 
the citizens, and to impreſs them with a juſt and ready 
knowledge of their relative duties. Hence thoſe ſevere 
laws againſt murder, adultery, and rapes, and all thoſe 
regulations invented and eſtabliſned for the ſecurity of the 
citizens againſt each other i. Hence that infinite reſpect 
they paid to old men. The youths were obliged to rife .-" 
at their approach and yield them every where the firſt 0 
place . In fine, the legiſlature took care to carry the 
rules of civility to the greateſt extent i. Theſe were ſo many 
civil and political ties invented to reſtrain licentiouſneſs, 
and maintain peace and good order among the citizens ; 
they were ſo many expedients adapted to inculcate {weet- 
| neſs of temper, and capable of preſerving union, by baniſli- 
ing all the vices which proceed from harſh and unpoliſhed 
charaQers. 

From the ſame principle are derived the laws relating 
to the burial of the dead, the cuſtom of embalming and 
depoſiting them in magnificent ſepulchres, and that of re- 
garding the dead body of a father as the ſureſt pledge for 
the debt of his ſon a. All theſe inſtitutions tended to 
nouriſh filial love and veneration for parents. They who 
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had ſo great a reſpect for their fathers when dead, muſt 
certainly have treated them with deference when alive. 
That glory which is allowed the Egyptians of being the 


moſt grateful of all men, demonſtrates the juſtneſs of the 


meaſures which the legiſſators had taken to ingrave that 


virtue in the hearts of their people. 


But there is one cuſtom of the Egyptians which deſerves 
all the praiſes we can poſſibly beſtow ; it is that of bringing 
the memory of the dead into judgment, and making the 


lives of the deceaſed paſs a rigorous examination before 
the honours of ſepulture were decreed them. The trial 
was held in public. It was the people who decided 
and pronounced ſentence ; and certainly there could not 


on ſuch occaſions be a more competent judge. This was 
an excellent method for keeping the whole nation in their 


duty, the kings themſelves not being exempt from it. 


Hiſtory preſents us with no cuſtom more prudent or more 
politic, tending to inſpire the citizens with the nobleſt 


ſentiments of honour and virtue. Maxims like this have ; 
always been the foundation of ſuch empires as are known 
to have ſubliſted the longeſt ume, and with the oreateſt 


glory. 


E V. 
Of Greece. 


Have already indicated in the preceding volume a par: 


of the revolutions which Greece underwent in the be- 


ginning of the ages which are now under conſideration. 


There we ſaw how the return of the Heraclidz into Pelo- 
ponneſus had produced an entire change in the different 
principalities of that part of Europe v. It muſt be remem- 
bered alſo, that about the ſame time Thebes and Athens, 


whoſe government had hitherto been monarchical, changed 34 


it into the republican *. There were ſtill other commo- 


n Diod. 1. 1. p. 101. * Tbid. p. 84. 103, 
p See part 2, bock 1. c. 3. art. 6. 4 Ibid. 
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tions in Greece. Some kingdoms which had been formed 
originally came to an end, and ſome new ones were raiſed. 
Many cities, after the example of Thebes and Athens, 
erected themſelves alſo into republics :. The hiſtory of 
all theſe different ſtares is not equally intereſting. 
We may affirm, that the knowledge of that of Athens and 
of Lacedæmon only is of any importance. Theſe two cities, 
by means of the aſcendant and ſuperiority they acquired in 
Greece, directed the motions, and even modelled the geni- 
us of the whole nation. Athens and Lacedzmon were the 
WE leaders in all the principal events in which the Greeks 
BE were concerned: inſomuch that if we carefully ſtudy the 
- X hiſtory of theſe two cities, we ſhall be perfectly well ac- 
EX quainted with the character, genius, and politics of the 
Greeks. I ſhall therefore content myſelf with laying open 
= the Athenian and Spartan principles of government, with | 
examining the form of it, and pointing out the differences 
between the governing maxims of theſe two republics. 


— td CA 4 
— - - 


— F C4 * 
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ATHENS. 


Achough the Athenians, like all the other ſtates of 

Greece, were originally governed by kings, never 
any people were more ſtrongly inclined to democracy. 
The power of their kings reſtrained nearly to the mere 
command of the armies, was nothing in time of peace *. 
Plutarch obſerves, that in Homer's catalogue of the Grecian 
forces at the ſiege of Troy, the poet diſtinguiſhes the 
Athenians by the name People *. Yet at that time they 
were governed by a king *. Homer, by this diſtinction, 
undoubtedly intended to make known the bent of the 
Athenians towards democracy, and give us to underſtand that 


Pauſan. I. 1. c. 43. p. 103. 
" See part 2. book 1. art. 7. IIiad. I. 2. v. 54.; Plut. in Thel. p. ft. D. 
* Aneſtheus was then their king. who had taken the crown from ITheſeus. 


the 


graded: the majeſty of the throne . The Athenians refer. 


had no regard for it, or, which is moſt likely, the ſenſe of | 
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the principal authority reſided in the people. Upon the 
death of Codrus, a difference which aroſe among his chil. 
dren, furniſhed the Athenians, weary of monarchical g0- 
vernment, with a Pretext to aboliſh t. 

Codrus, the prince who ſo generouſly. ſacrificed him. 
ſelf for his people, left two children, Medon and Nileus. 
Meden was the eldeſt, and in that right ought to have fuc- 
ceeded to the crown; but Nileus oppoled 1 it, under pre- 
tence that Medon being a cripple, ſuch a deformity de. 


—— 


* 


red the deciſion of this difference to the oracle of Delphos. 
The'Pythian prieſteſs pronounced 1 in favour of Medon, and Wi 
adjudged him the crown v. 0 
This deciſion which confirmed the right of Medon, 6 
ought to have removed all obſtacles ; but either the people 


the oracle had an ambiguity, which the Athenians inter. 
preted fo as to favour their inclination to aboliſh monar. PLA 
chy =. Be that as it will, they took occaſion from thence 
to change the form of their government, and ſuppreſs the 
royal authority. Jupiter was declared ſole monarch of 
Athens . For the government of the ſtate they choſe ma 


„ e A. MM 


_ giſtrates to whom they gave the name of Archontes, Me-. 


don had no advantage but that of being honoured with that 
dignity. The firſt Archontes were perpetual. He who was 
inveſted with that office, held it for life ». 2 

This new form of government ſubſiſted 331 years. But 


8 | 
the Athenian people, who were fond to exceſs of liberuy f 
without bounds, looked upon the perpetual archontate as too 2 
lively an image of royalty. Reſolved to aboliſh even the. / 
thadow of it, they reduced the exerciſe of the archontate v 
to ten years . Þ 

This reduction, however, did not produce tranquiliitr. 

Jealouſy and the natural inquietude of the Athenians re. b 


preſented that ſpace of ten years as too long and dangeror 


u Paufan. 1. 7. c. 2. int. 1 Ibid. Y Thid. 
See Marſham p. 31. a Jo12. b Ibid, id. 


„ 
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With a view of oftener reſuming the authority which 
they reluctantly ,intruſted to their magiſtrates, this diſ- 
truſtful people thought fit to abridge the time of their 


functions, and at laſt they reduced the term of the archon- 


tate to one year only 9. | 
Theſe revolutions expoſed Athens to the greateſt calamĩ- 
ties. A power ſo limited as that of the archontes was inſuffi- 


W cient to reſtrain reſtleſs ſpirits, become jealous to exceſs of 
liberty and independence. Factions and broils aroſe every 


day, and all concord was at an end e. It would be difficult 
to determine exactly what was the form of government at 
Athens till the time of Solon. Ancient authors have not 
explained themſelves preciſely on this ſubject. We find 
nothing in their writings which can give us a clear idea of 
it. It is very probable, that, for the internal government 
and preſervation of the ſtate, they obſerved moſt of the 
laws by which Athens was governed in the time of their 
Kings f. 

Athens was in {ſuch a ſituation as muſt have drawn on 
its total ruin. Misfortunes inſtruct. The Arhemians 


perceived that the ſtare could not ſubſiſt amidſt the 


troubles and diſſenſions which diſtracted it. They then 
conſidered how to check that ſpirit of independence which 
poſſeſſed the citizens. For this important work they caſt 
their eyes on Draco, an illuſtrious perſonage, of known 
wiſdom and probity, and well verſed in divine and human 
laws k. They intruſted him with authority necetlary to re- 


form the ſtate, and to publiſh ſuch laws as might remedy 


grievances which it was high time to put an end to. 
As the name of Draco is found in the liſt of the Archontes, 
we may believe, that it was during his magiſtracy that he 
undertook to reform the republic. 


We do not find that before Draco the Athenians had any 


body of laws reduced into writing ». They might indeed 


4 Thid. © Plut. in Solon. p. 8 . 85. f See Pauſan. 1. 4. c. 
I. Gellius, I. 1. c. 18. * joſeph. adverſ. Appion. 1. 2. c. 6. 
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have had writzen laws i, but they had not compiled them, 
nor formed a code of them. The adminiſtration of the 
laws was ſo uncertain, that almoſt all the judgments were 


criminal, and what puniſhment ſhould be inflicted on thoſe 


who committed them *. Draco may be regarded as the 
firſt legiſlator of Athens . 


He was of a hard and auſtere character. His ſeverity waz 


ordered proſecutions againſt things inanimate, when they 
had occaſioned the death of any one a. Being aſked why 
he decreed capital puniſhment for all ſorts of faults ; be. 
cauſe, anſwered he, the ſmalleſt appears to me worthy of 
death, and I have been able to find no other puniſhment 
for the greateſt -. Herodicus ſaid of the laws of Draco, 
that they ſeemed leſs the work of a man than of a dragon, 
ales to the name of the legiſlator . Demades, a fa. 
mous orator, characteriſed them very well, when he ſaid 


does not appear to have made a preat account of them, 
fince he ſays that they were remarkable for nothing but their 
cruelty -. There remains nothing of the laws of Draco, 


Neaeram, p. 673. C. 


* See par t 2. book 1. art. 8. 1 A. Gell. I. 1. c. 18. 
m Plut. in Sol. p. 87. KE. Ibid. o I bid. 
Ari ſt. rhet. l. 2. c. 23. p. 579. B. 4 Plut. loco ſupra cit. 


r Pot. I. 2-C. 12. p. . C. 
Thyſius has made a collection of them, apud Gronov. theſ. Gr. antig 
3 

t Ariſt. loco cit. u Pollux, 1. 8. c. 10. ſegm. 124. 125. 


extreme, and making no diſtinction between offences, he 
puniſhed with death the flightful fault, equally with the 
moſt enormous crime =. Draco renewed allo the law wliich 


they were not writen with ink, but with blood 2. Ariſtotle 


except {ome ſcattered fragments in different authorsf, We 
do not find that this legiſlator changed any thing in the 
form of goverument *. t, He only conſtituted a new court 
called the Ephetes . This tribunal compoſed of fifty-one 
| Judges, Choſen. amongſt thoſe of the greateſt diſtinction WE 
in the ſtate, became the chief eribunal of Athens. They I 


i Demoſthenes ſpeaks of a law of Theſeus wrote upon a pillar of ſtone. In : . 


appealed 1 


arbitrary. They had not even ſpecified what actions were 


„ e . . . 7TwH a5 
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appealed to them from the deciſions of all the other juriſ- 
dictions, as the ſole judges in the laſt reſort. This great 
juſtre of the Ephetes was not of long duration. The Areo- 


7 pagus humbled by Draco, reſumed its ancient ſplendor 


under Solon. 

The laws of Draco were too violent to ſubſiſt long, if they 

had been ſtrictly executed; the law would have deſtroyed 
more citizens than the {courges of heaven, or the {word of 
the enemy. They were obliged therefore to ſoften the ri- 
gour of them; and the extreme ſeverity of theſe laws led 
into the oppolite excels, licentiouſneſs and impunity. Fac- 
tions and diviſions were renewed with greater force than 
ever. They relapſed into their firſt troubles. The republic 
ſplit into as many parties as there were different torts of in- 
habitants in Attica *. They were ready to come to the 
worſt extremities. In this danger they had recourſe to So- 
lon, who, by his rare qualities, and particularly by bis great 
moderation, had acquired the affection and veneration of 
the whole city . They preſſed him to labour the cetfation 
of diſcord, by taking upon himſelf the management of pu- 
blic affairs. 
Solon heſitated long before he would charge himſelf with 
a commiſſion of ſo much difficulty; at length he was elected 
Archon, without the form of drawing lots as in other elec- 
tions-, and with unanimous conſent they named him 
ſovereign arbiter and legiſſator of Athens v. 


Solon, inveſted with abſolute authority, and maſter of 


the hearts of his fellow-citizens, applied himſelf ſtrenuout- 
iy to reform the government of Athens. He conducted 
himſelf with all the firmneſs and prudence requiſite in a 
ſtateſman. Although he knew perfectly the whole extent 
of the evil, yet he did not think it expedient to correct cer- 
fain abuſes which appeared too ftrong to be remedied. He 
undertook no changes, but ſuch as he hoped to make the 
Athenians reliſh by means of reaſon, or force them to accert 
by the weight of authority, wiſely tempering, as he {ail 


5 Plut. in Sol. p. S5. yY. Flat. :! id. z Plut ibid. 
Akan. .. . e. c. > Herod. I. 1. n. n. 29, Plut. p. . E. 
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Book 1. 
himſelf, force with lenity. Thus being aſked, whether 
the laws which he had given the Athenians were the beſt 
which could have been preſcribed them? yes, ſays he, the 
beſt that they were capable of receiving. 

Solon began with repealing all the laus of Draco, except 
thoſe which regarded murderers 4. He then proceeded to the 
police of the ſtate, that is to ſay, to the diſtribution of offices, 
dignities, and magiſtracies. He left them all in the hands 
of the rich, whom he diſtributed into three different claſſes 
relative to their different abilities. Thoſe whoſe revenue 


amounted annually to five hundred meaſures, as well of 


grain as of dried fruits and drinks, compoſed the firſt claſs. 
In the ſecond were ranked ſuch citizens as had three hun- 
dred, and could maintain a horſe in time of war. In the 
third were placed thoſe who had two hundred. The fourth 
and laſt claſs comprehended all hirelings, and fuch as lived 
by their labour “. | 

The citizens of this claſs were never admitted into offices. 
Solon gave them only the right of voting in the public aſſem- 
blies. This privilege, which at the beginning appeared of 
little conſequence, became in the end very confiderable, 
and rendered the people abſolute maſters of affairs, ſeeing 
the greater part of law-ſuits and differences were brought 
back to the people by right of appeal from all the ſentences 
of the magiſtrates. Beſides, as the laws of Solon had the 
defect of being written with much obſcurity, they perpetual- 
ly wanted explanation ; and the public aſſemblies had the fole 
right of determining what ſenſe ought to be given them e. 
It was alſo in theſe allemblies, that the greateſt affairs of 


the ſtate were decided, ſuch as peace and war, treaties, the 


regulation of the finances, &c. 
Thus the conſtitution of the government of Athens was 


purely democratical; that is, all the authority was in the 
hands of the people *. It appears, that Solon was ſenſible 


* 


Plut. in Jol. p. 286. C. 4 lian. var. hiſt. 1. 8. c. ro.; Plut. p. 87. E. 


* Ariſt. polit. I. 2. c. 12. f Plut, p. 87. E. 8 Ariſt. Plut. lecis cit. 
d Pizto in Menex. p. $19, ; Demoith, in Neaeram, p. 875. C. 
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of the inconveniencies of the exceſſive power which he had 
truſted to the multitude. He conſidered how to give it a 
check; and, in this view, he choſe out of every tribe, a hun- 
dred perſons of merit, of whom he compoſed a new council 
called the ſenate. As in the time of this legiflator there 
were only four tribes, the number of the ſenators was 400. 
The people could only make decrees on what had been de- 
bated and propoſcd in the fenate i. Before the ſenate could 
aſſemble, the ſubje& on which they were to deliberate was 
to be publicly notified *. After the affair had been exami- 
ned, they read to the people what had been concluded in 
the ſenate. Thoſe who had a mind to ſpeak, then mounted 
the tribunal of harangues. When afterwards they came 
to vote, the public crier began with calling with a loud 
voice the citizens who had paſſed the age of fifty years , 
and proceeded to thoſe of thirty; for that age muſt have 
been attained before any one could have right of ſuffrage 
in the public aſſemblies. In the firſt place, they decided 
whether the affair ſhould be put under deliberation. In ef- 
fect, the people had the power either purely and {imply to 
reject the decree of che ſenate, or to order the execution of 
it after examination =, K is on tlus ſubject, that Anacharſis 
ſaid one day to Solon: I wonder, that, among you, ſages 
« ſhould only have the right of deliberating, while that of 
« deciding is reſerved for fools .“ 

To re-eſtabliſh the authority of the Areopagus depreſſed 
by Draco, had been one of the firſt cares of Solon. To this 
auguſt court he committed the general inſpection over the 
whole ſtate, and the care of ſeeing the Jaws obſerved, of 
which he made them the guardians . It is unneceſſary to en- 
ter into any detail of the civil regulations of this legiſlator, 
they are ſufficiently known. We know the homage paid 
by the Romans to the laws of Solon, ſome of which ſubſiſt 
to this day, ſeeing they were the foundation of the Roman 
law adopted by almoſt all Europe. It appears, that Solon 


+ Plut.p. 88. D. * Potteri archeol. I. 1. c. 26. p. 122. 
+ Plat. t. 2. p. 784. C. See Sigon de rep. Athen. I. 2. c. 34. 
* Plut. in Sol. p. 81. B. © Plut. p. 88. F.; Athen. 1. 4. c. 10 p. 168; 
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had borrowed many of them from the Egyptians». They in. 
graved them upon rolls of wood ſet into frames, in ſuch a 
manner as to be eaſily turned round a. Theſe monuments Wi «<< 
were firſt depoſited in the citadel, and afterwards in the Pry. W 
taneum, to the end that all the world might have acceſs to 
conſult theme. Some of theſe frames and Tolls ſubſiſted 
{till in the time of Plutarch ,. 

To explain the conſtitution of the government of Athens, 
is to make known its defects. Every ſtate where the people 
judges and decides, is eſſentially vitious. How in effect is it 
poſſible to debate affairs in aſſemblies ſo numerous? How 


is it poſſible even to be heard? We may judge of the multi- ti 
rude of auditors compoſing the aſſemblies at Athens, by the tl 
number of ſuffrages which the law exacted when a citizen tl 
was to be baniſhed by the oſtraciſm, or a ſtranger to ben 
adopted. In either caſe, fix thouſand votes at leaſt were ri 
neceſſary *. What troubles moreover muſt not have been n 
occaſioned by party- diviſions, and the diverſity of opinions, t! 
intereſts, and private views? 4A 


Solon, to make uſe of an expreſſion of Plutarch, had 
believed that the government of Athens, fixed and ſecured F7 
by the Areopagus and the ſenate of four hundred, as by # 
two firm and immoveable anchors, would ceaſe to be agi- 
tated and tormented e. The ſucceſs however did not an- 
{wer his expectation. Never ſtate was more agitated, or | 


P Solon ſententiis adjutus /Fgvpti ſacerdotum, latis juſio moderamine legibus, 
Romano gitogre juri maximum addidit firmamentum. Amm. Marcell. I. 22. c. 
16. p. 340. 

It is true, that, according to Herodotus, I. 1. n. 29. and Plut. p. 92. Solon 
was not in Egypt till after he had publiſhed his laws; but this legiſtator either 
underſtood the laws of Egypt before his vovage, or elſe he added to thoſe 
laws, and corrected them by the knowledge he had acquired in Egypt; for it is 
certain, even by the teſtimony of Herodotus, Diodorus, and Ammianus 

larcellinus, that Solon had borrowed many laws from the Egyptians. See 
Flerod. I. 2. n. 177.; Diod. I. 1. p. 88. 00.; Amm. Marcell. 1. 22. c. 16. p. 846. 


4 Plut. t. 1. p. 92. B. t. 2. p. 79.; A. Gellius, 1. 2. c. 12.: ; Sulct in Agovs; "3 4 
d.-245; in Kvg2:%;, t. 2. P. 420 
Poll. I. 8. c. 10. ſegm. 128. * Plut. ſupra. 


t Demoſth. in Neacram, p. 875, E.; Pollux, 1. 8. c. 5. tegm. 20.; Plut.in 
Ariftide, p. 222. F. 
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Book I. 
torn by more cruel diſſenſions. The canſe can only be at- 
tributed to the too great authority poſſeſſed by the people. 
« The raſhneſs and licentiouſneſs of the popular aſſemblies 
« have ruined the republics of Greece,” ſays Cicero*. I 
add, and particularly that of Athens. 

Solon had indeed foreſeen the abuſe which the people 
would make of the power which he had intruſted to them, 
and had therefore deviſed a check to reſtrain them; but 


BW this check was not ſufficient. The Areopagus had no part 
in the government; and the ſenate depending itſelf upon 


the people, could not repair a conſtitution of ſtate eſſen- 


© tially bad and defective. There was even a radical vice in 


the conſtitution of this ſenate deſigned for a reſtraiat upon 
the people. It was too numerous. Compoſed in its origi- 
nal of 400 perſons, it afterwards conſiſted of 600. Expe- 


= rience has always manifeſted, that the talents of the greateſt 


: men are cramped when they are aſſembled ; and that where 
there is the greateſt number of ſages, there is allo the leaſt. 


We commonly view the Athenians on their favonrable 


© and advantageous ſide. We are ſtruck with the ſhining i- 
mages of the hiſtory of Athens, and impoſed upon by its 


= 
* 


= x magnificence of the public monuments, by that croud of 


4 
* 


a 


luſtre. We are dazzled by the battles of Marathon and 
Salamis, by the pomp of the ſpectacles, Hy the taſte and 


= great men excellent in every way, which will render the 


name of Athens for ever precious and memorable. Ne- 
vertheleſs, if we would examine the interior ſtate of this 
republic, very different ſcenes would preſent themſelves =. 


We thould fee a ſtate in inceſſant combuſtion, aſſemblies 
always tumultuous, a people perpetually agitated by brigues 


and factions, and abandoned to the impetucſity of the vileſt 
. haranguer; the moſt illuſtrious citizens perſecuted, banith- 


A ed, and continually expoſed to violence and injuſtice . 


Virtue was preſcribed at Athens, and ſervices done their 


* Pro Flacco, n. ». t. 5. P. 244. 


5 F y Perſian letters, let. 126. 
See Plato in Akib. 15. p. 448. B. 


a Id, 10 4. 4 45 . 450, 
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country forgot, nay often puniſhed by the oſtraciſm. What 
a government was that where the ſight of ſuch citizens as 
had beſt ſerved the ſtate was odious and inſupportable 
Valerius Maximus had reaſon to exclaim, “Happy Athens, 
* after ſuch unjuſt treatment, ſtill to have found citizens 
« who loved their country. The hiſtory of all the other 
people of Greece cannot furniſh near ſo many examples of 
injuſtice and ingratitude towards the benefactors of the ſtate, 
as does the ſingle city of Athens. 
It cannot, however, be denied that good nature, genero- 
fity, and even greatneſs of foul, formed the general and 
predominant character of the Athenians. We might cite 
a thouſand examples. I ſhall relate no other than the law 
which ordained the conducting into the right road whoſo- 
Fi ever had happened to loſe ite. But the populace will al. 
ways be populace ; every where fickle, capricious, unjuſt, 
cruel, and hurried away by the firſt impreſſions. Every 
individual Athenian was naturally good-natured, affable, 
obliging ; but in the public aſſemblies it was no longer the 
fame man *. Ariſtophanes repreſents the people of Athens 
under the emblem of an old man, very fenſible at home, 
but who falls into dotage in the public aſſemblies :. The 
unequal conduct of the Athenians diſguſted their allies, and 
at length entirely alienated them. It was ſtill more inſup- 
portable to the cities of their dependence. They treated 
them with the utmoſt rigour :. Thoſe cites were forced to 
endure the caprices of a people flattered and perpetually 
ſeduced by their orators ; that is to ſay, according to Plato, 
ſomething more dangerous and more terrible than the 


PR — —— - — — — — 
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of a few inconſiderable courtiers. 


. e. . 3 -—"* Cheers de offic. I. 3. n. 13. 
4 See Plato de leg. I. 3.; Xenophon de rep. Athen.; Polyb. I. 6. c. 8. 


„Dien. var. hiſt. 1.2. c. 10. I. 3. c. 18. 1. 5. c. 13. 
e In Equit. act. 2. ſcen. 2. f Sec Caſaubon in Athen. p. 114. 175. 


Caprices of a prince ſpoiled by the flattery and homage 
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ARTIe LE. A. 


LACED AM ON. 


v E have ſeen in the ſecond part of this work, that 

80 years after the taking of Troy, the deſcendents 
of Hercules — poſſeſſion of Peloponneſus. They then 
marched under the conduct of three principal chiefs, Ari- 
ſtodemus, Temenes, and Cteſiphon. Theſe conquerors 
parted amongſt them the countries of which they had made 
themſelves maſters. Temenes had the Argolis. Meſſenia 
fell to Cteſiphon. Ariſtodemus dying in the courſe of this 
expedition, his two ſons Euriſthenes and Procles took his 
place, and had for their ſhare Laconia z. 


Theſe two princes did not think fit to divide the domain 


| adjudged to them. Neither did they reign alternately, 
a Eteocles and Polinices had formerly agreed to do at 


Thebes ; but whether in virtue of their father's orders, or 


from ſome other motives which we are ignorant of, they 
governed conjunctly and with equal authority, each of 
them bearing the title of King of Lacedemon, and being 
acknowledged in that quality. What is the moſt aſtoniſh- 
ing, is, that theſe two brothers had the ſtrongeſt antipathy 
for each other. They never agreed; and all their life 
was paſſed in continual diſcords : even their deſcendents 
inherited that fatal miſunderſtanding ». For this form of 
government did not end with them. The ſceptre remain- 
ed conjunctly in theſe two branches which ſubſiſted about 
goo years, during which time they gave kings to Sparta 


from father to ſon without interruption. Thirty are rec- 


koned in the line of Euriſthenes, and twenty-ſeven in 
that of Procles. Theſe two families became extinct nearly 
about the ſame time: remarkable ſin gularities theſe, and 


1 e part 2. . t. e. 3. art. 6. 
* Herod, I. 6. n.52.; Pauſan. I. 2. c. 1.7. 253, 256 
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of which 1 believe no example 1s to be found in any other 
nation. 

The revolution which had raviſhed the ſceptre from 
the deſcendents of Pelops to reſtore it to the Heraclidz, 
had cauſed all the horrors of war to be felt in Pelopon. 
neſus. The inhabitants driven from their heritages hal 
been conſtrained to fly, and to ſeek an aſylum in the neigh. 
bouring provinces i. The country was left a deſert. Tie 
firſt care of Euriſthenes and Procles was to think of mean; MW 
to repeople Laconia. The more readily to attain this end, F 
they determined to receive all ſtrangers who ſhould come, , 
let their reaſons for retiring thither be what they would; 
and in order to fix them, they granted them the e f 
and privileges of natives and citizens *. = 

The two kings then divided all Laconia into fix parts 
They choſe Sparta for their capital, and eſtabliſhed cel 
their reſidence. From this ſeat of government, they ſem 
rulers into the cities of their dependence to ſignify their Z 
orders to the people. We are ignorant as to the reſt, 3 
what were then the laws and maxims of government. Fron] 2 
this epocha till the reform of Lycurgus, the hiſtory of Spar. 
ta is very obſcure. We ſhall paſs over theſe times of 
darkneſs, and proceed to the age of this famous _ 45 
tor. = 

Although the regal power was eſtabliſhed, and conſtant 
ly ſubſiſted in the two branches of the reigning family, 2 
the ftate felt at laſt the effects of the diſcords which thi * 
divided authority could not fail to occaſion. The two king: WM 
formed each a party io which every one attached himſell 
according to his intereſts or particular inclination. Thele 
inteſtine diviſions forced the ſovereigns to ſeek, in emule 
ion of each other, means to gain the affection of their {ub-M 
jects. They had recourſe to ſuch relaxations of authority * : | 


inſenfibly became very prejudicial to the maintenance ani 
tranquillity of the ſtate. 


As 
* 


Supra, part 2.1. f. c. 3. art. 6. * Strabo, l. 8. p. 562. 61. 562, 4 
+ Arift, polit. 1, 2.c.9. p. 329. E.; Str. bo, o. 560. = 
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Eurypont or Eurithion, grandſon of Procles, was the firſt 
who, to pleaſe the people, remitted ſomething of the abſo- 
lute authority which the kings of Sparta had always enjoy- 
ed: A condeſcenſion which produced horrible confuſion and 
unbridled licentiouſneſs: a ſource of an infinity of miſchief; 
which long afflicted the ſtate. The people, inſtead of grow- 
ing more tractable, became only the more inſolent. Liber. 
ty degenerated into independence, The Kings had no 
longer any authority. They even dared to attempt their 
ſacred perſons. Eunomes, the father of Lycurgus, loſt his 
life in a ſedition =. In the midſt of theſe troubles and 


anarchy appeared Lycurgus, whoſe prudence and firmneſs 


rrought an entire change in the government of Lacede- 
mon. | 

This famous legiſlator might eaſily have mounted the 
throne upon the death of his elder brother, who had lef: 
no male iſſue: he even reigned ſome months. But having 
learned that the queen his ſiſter- in-law was pregnant, hc 
declared that the crown belonged to the child which ſhould 
be born, if it were a ſon. He kept his word; and the queen 
being delivered of a prince, Lycurgus declared him king, 
and from that inſtant diveſted himſelf of the ſovereign 
power s. 

A conduct ſo generous did not lay the ſuſpicions which 
ſome enemies of Lycurgus had deſigned to raile of the up- 
rightneſs of his intentions. To calm theſe and diflipate 
them entirely, this great man condemned himſelf to a vo- 
luntary exile. He undertook many voyages, with a vie“ 
of conſulting the moſt able and experienced ſages in the 
art of governing. He went firſt to Crete; then paſſcd into 
Aſia; and laſtly travelled into Egypt, then the ahudc of 
{cience and politics. 

Lycurgus had governed the ſtate but three months, bu: 
that time was ſufficient to make known his abilities. His 
virtues had attracted the efteem and veneration of all his 


m Plut. in Lycurg. p. 42. Flut. p. 4, 41. 
© Plut p. 41. 42. 
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fellow. citizens . His abſence made them {till more ſenſible 
of their value. Diſorders had ſo increaſed in Sparta, that 
the whole ſtate ſent deputies ſeveral times to preſs his re. 
turn 2. This diſpoſition of the minds of the citizens deter. 


mined Lycurgus to reviſit his country. He immediately 


reſolved to change the form of government, perſuaded 


that the eſtabliſhment of ſome particular laws could bring 


no relief to the evils he wanted to cure. 


Before he executed his deſign, he went to Delphos to 
confult Apollo upon the deſign he meditated. The god 
approved it. He received the moſt favourable anſwer. 
The prieſteſs ſaluted him the friend of the gods, exclaim. WM 
ing that the knew not whether ſhe ought not to regard him 
as a divinity rather than a mere mortal. Then ſhe aſſured WM 
Lycurgus, that Apollo had granted his petition, and tha: 
he ſhould form a ſtate the moſt excellent that had ever 


exiſted t. 


We eaſily conceive what credit and authority Lycurgus 
acquired by ſuch a ſanction, and how much it aſſiſted him 
in removing difficulties. On his return to Lacedzmon, 
be began by gaining the moſt eminent of the city, by com- 


municating to them his deſigns. Being aſſured of their con- 
ſent, he engaged them to meet in arms in the public ſquare, 
to aſtoniſn and intimidate thoſe who ſhould attempt to 


oppoſe his projects . He met with no obſtacles, and did 5 


whatever he pleaſed. 


I ſhall paſs over in ſilence the detail of the inſtitutions 
and ordinances of Lycurgus. I ſhall only remark, that this WW 
legiſlator did not think fit to commit his laws to writing : 
he even very expreſsly forbade it. He wanted to imprint 
them into the minds and hearts of his fellow-citizens », and 
he ſucceeded. Tt is obſervable alſo, that this legiſlator Wl 


would make no civil law =, 
It would be difficult, as to the reſt, to give a juſt and 
preciſe 1dea of the political government of Lacedzmon. 


? Plut. p. 41. A. 94 Plut. p. 42. * Tpid. 
* Plut. in Lycutg. p. 42. 1 Toid. 
2 Ibid. p. 47. * IdI. ibid, | 
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e Plato himſelf agrees, that it is not poſſible to define it v. 
in effect, the government of Sparta was, properly ſpeaking, 

neither monarchical, nor ariſtocratical, nor democrartical ; 
it was mixed, and participated of all theſe different kinds 


J of political conſtitutions. 

ol There were two kings at Sparta, but their power was 

5 veak and greatly circumſeribed. It does not appear, that 
their will had any conſiderable influence in the ſtate, or that 

0 they had any great credit in the public deliberations . 


4 BF They were, properly ſpeaking, only the firſt citizens of the 
. ſtate -; they acknowledging a ſuperior authority in the 

1 Ephori and the people, to whom they were accountable 
for their conduct. However, they enjoyed great privi- 
d leges, ſufficient to diſtinguiſh them honourably. Their 
t perſons alſo were held in the greateſt reſpe& and conſide- 
ration. 

Ihe ſenate compoſed of twenty-eight elective members, 
was originally poſſeſſed of a very extenſive authority. This 
body had been inſtituted by Lycurgus to maintain an equi- 
„ X librium between the kings and the people; the ſenate 


- 2X ſiding with the kings when the people wanted to in- 
- = groſs too much power, and on the contrary ſupporting 
„ © rhe intereſts of the people, when the kings appeared too 
0 *X enterpriſing «. The kings aſſiſted in the ſenate when they 
a > thought proper, and had the privilege of a double vote - 


The ſenate alone had the right of examining affairs, and 
s IE propoſing them in the public aſſembly; but when they had 
& given their opinion, the people were the maſters either 
do approve or reject it r. The ſenators, as I have already 


De leg. I. 4. p. 829. D. See alſo Arift. polit. 1. 4. c. 9. 

See Thucyd. I. r. n. 79. 85. 87.; Ariſt. polit. 1. 3. c. 14. 
3 * See Herodot. I. 6. n. 56. 
Ee » Herod. I. 6. n. 82. 85.; Th . $. 10. 63.; Diod. l. 12. p. .: 
l 5 Plut. t. 1. p. 896. F. An . 1 * 

< Herod. I. 6. n. 56.; Plut. t. 1. p. 824. d Plut. t. 1. p. 42. E. 

5 ny. J. 6. n. 57. Thucydides pretends that each king had but one 
vote, I. 1. n. 25. 


* Pit in Lycurg. p. 43. B. 


F ſaid, 
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ſaid, were elective. It was by vote and in their aſſembly, k 


that the people proceeded to that important choice #. 

The power of the ſenate appeared very ſoon too ſtrong 
and abſolute. It was reſolved to give it a check, by oppo. 
fing to it the power of the Ephori. This eſtabliſhment 
took place about 130 years after Lycurgus *. The Ephori 
were five in number, and remained only a year in officei, 
They were choſen by the people, and often taken from 
amongſt thoſe of the loweſt condition . Eſtabliſhed to 
defend the rights of the nation againſt the enterpriſes of 
the kings and of the fenate, they had a good deal of re. 
ſemblance with the tribunes of Rome. Although their 
magiſtracy was limited to a year, they became ſo powerful, 
chat, in the end, the whole authority reſted in their hands. 
The Ephori had a power to expel the ſenators, to put them 
in priſon, and even to puniſh them with death '. The 
kings were obliged to obey them at the third ſummons . 
They had a right to fine them, and put them under arreſt », 
When the kings entered the ſenate, the Ephori were diſ- 


penſed with riſing at their approach » ; but the kings were 
Every month 


obliged to pay them that mark of reſpeQy. 
they renewed the oath of fidelity to the ſtate, the Ephori 
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in the name of the republic, and the kings in their oun 


name. The kings obliged themſelves by oath, 
miſed to govern according to the laws and cuſtoms. The 
oath that the Ephort took in the name of the republic, was, 
that they would maintain the perſons and authority of the 
kings as long as they ſhould exactiy obſerve their promiſes. 


and pro- 


For a further check upon the kings, theſe magiſtrates had f ; 
contrived a very ſingular expedient founded on the igno- 


rance and elf of the people. 


K Arift. polit. „ee 23; Ini L 22.2 

* The ancients are not agreed upon the time of the in{titution.of the Ephor:. 
The greateſt number, however, refer their original to Theopompus, who reign- 
ed 139 years after Lycurgus. 

h Pauf. I. 3. c. In, 9 apud Gronov. theſ. Gr. antiq. t. 5. p. 255. 

* Ariſt polit. I. 2. c. 9. p. 332. A. Kenopbon de rep. Lac, 

m Plut. in Avid. e > Cleom. = . E.; Corn. Nepos in Ageſil. n. 4. 

» Corn. Nepss in "Paul n. 3. & 5. o Nenoph. de rep. Laced. ſub fin. 

Þ Plat. t. 2. p. 817. 43. à Tenoph. loco cit. 
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Every nine years the. Ephori choſe a night with a very 
clear and ſerene ſky. They ſat down in the open fields, 
keeping a profound filence, and their eyes fixed upon the 
heavens. If they ſaw a ſtar fall, that is to ſay, if they 


perceived one of thoſe luminous exhalations which we often 
ſee ſhoot along the ſky, they immediately accuſed the 


kings of having incurred the anger of the gods. They 
ſuſpended them from their ſunctions till they ſhould receive 
from the oracle an order for their re-eſtabhiſhment =. 

The Ephori had alſo the charge of watching the conduct 
of the queens. Laſtly, they had the keeping of the pu- 
blic treaſure *, and the general inſpection over all the ſtate =. 
Ariſtotle juſtly blames the eſtabliſhment of theſe magi- 
ſtrates x. They cauled the ſame diſorders at Sparta, as the 
tribunes of the people at Rome. 

The people alſo had great authority at Sparta, and 2 


conſiderable ſhare in the government v. The public aſ- 


{emblies ſolely decided the affairs of the ſtate . It was allo 
in theſe aſſemblies that the election of the magiſtrates was 
made. 

The government of Lacedæmon, where the authority 
was divided by five different bodies, two kings, a ſenate, 
ave ephori, and the aſſembly of the people, is a kind of po- 
litical paradox. The oppoſition of all theſe different powers 
which reciprocally thwarted each other, ſhould in all ap- 
pearance have been a perpetual ſource of inteſtine troubles 
and diſſenſions. Nevertheleſs we meet in hiſtory with no 
ſtate which has been leſs agitated than that of Sparta; and 
Polybius ſays, that of all the people known in hiſtory, none 
had ſo long preſerved their liberty >. This certainly was 
not the effect of a government ſo defective in its conſtitu- 
tion as was that of Lacedæmon. We can therefore aſcribe 
the cauſe only to the laws of Lycurgus. So long as they 
were exactly obſerved, the intereſt of the ſtate prevailed 


" Plut. in Agid. & Cleom. p. $20. B. 
Plato in Alcibiad. 19. p. 441. A. 


A.lian. var. hiſt. l. 2. c. 5. * Polit. 1.2. c. 9. p. 332. 


7 Plato de leg. I. 4. p. 829. D. * Thucyd. I. 1. n. 79. 85 87. 
Plut. in Lycurg. p. 43. B. L. E. c. 6. p. 401. 


t Xenoph. de rep. Laced. ſub ñu. 
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fight of them. 


In effect, we cannot but allow that there was a great fund 
of wiſdom and prudence in the laws of Lycurgus. They 
have been the admiration of the moſt famous politician; i 
of antiquity, and juſtly too, even though they were to be 
judged by the event. But let us take it along with us, 
that theſe regulations conld only be proper for a ſtate of 
{mall extent, and were really practicable only amongſt a 
people who were not numerous, ſuch as thoſe of which 
Greece was compoſed. In the time of Lycurgus, they rec. 
koned in Sparta only nine thouſand inhabitants *, and i 
thirty thouſand in the country . In fo ſmall a ſtate a 
people may be educated and governed like a ſingle family. 


From this principle, I ſhall ſay with Polybius, that the 
form of the government of Sparta was well enough adapted 
to it, as long as the Lacedæmonians aimed not at extend- 
ing the bounds of their dominions. But this ſame govern- 
ment became imperfect and defective from the moment 
that Sparta ſuffered herſelf to be hurried away by views of 
ambition, and conceived projects of advancement . 


ARTICLE III. 
Of the Greek Colomes. 


HE attention which I have given to the hiſtory of Aa. 


Book l. ; By 


over all private conſiderations, and Sparta was the terror 
of her neighbours. Her ruin followed as ſoon as the loſt i 


thens and of Lacedæmon, has occaſioned the omi- . 


ſion of an event which ought not however to be forgot. 
I mean the number of Grecian colonies, which, about the 
beginning of the ages we are going through, quitted their Wl 
mother-country, and went to form eſtabliſhments in many 
parts of Aſia and Europe. In the preceding volume I have 
indicated the cauſe of thoſe emigrations. There we fan 


< Herodot. I. 7. n. 234. 4 Plutarch. in Lycurg. p. 44. B. 
Poly b. I. 6. c. 6. p. 491. See allo the Eſprit des loix, 1. 4. c. 7. 
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hat had been the effect and conſequences of the revolu- 
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WS wreſted the ſceptre from the deſcendents of Pelops, about 
80 years aſter the taking of Troy. The moſt renowned 
and celebrated of theſe colonies, were thoſe which were 
I formed in Aſia by the Ionians, the Kolians, and the Do- 
rians. 
= The Trojan war had given the Greeks an opportunity of 
acquiring a pretty exact knowledge of the Leſſer Aſſia. The 
lonians anciently eſtabliſhed in Attica, but afterwards ſet- 
tled in Peloponneſus, had remained there in tranquillity till 
ſuch time as the Heraclidz came to retake poſſeſſion of it. 
The Achæans, at that time driven from Laconia, fell upon 
che Ionians, and conſtrained them to quite Peloponneſus. 
be lonians took refuge in Attica ?; but having multiplied 
to ſuch a degree that the country could no longer main- 
rain fo great a number of inhabitants, Nileus, that ſon of 
Codrus whom the Athenians had rejeced e, placed himſelf 
at their head, and conducted them into Aſia. They took 
r | poſleſſion of a country which was then bounded by Caria 
fand by Lydia. It is that which from them was after- 
* wards called Jonia. There they built twelve cities, Ephe- 
© ſus, Colophon, Clazomena, Cc. 

This colony had been preceded by another emizration, 
which is not leſs famous in hiſtory. Thole of the Achæans 
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nia by the Dorians, who returned into Peloponeſus with the 
. [EHeraclidz, found themſelves obliged to ſeek for new lands +, 
| 8 They put themſelves under the conduct of Penthileus, that 
K 4 jon of Oreſtes who had been dethroned by the Heraclidæ. 
After ſome rambling they fixed themſelves in the Leſſer Aſia, 
3 between Ionia and Myſia, and gave that country the name 


3 of Folia. Smyrna and many other cities owe their found: 
ron 10 that colony x. 


© See part 2.1. 1. c. 3. art. 6. E Suyra, p. 27. & 29. 


* Marm. Arund. ep. 26.; Paul. J. 7. c. 2. init.; Milan. var. hiſt. J. 8 C. 5 
See part 2. I. 1. c. art. 6. 


* Strabo, 1. 13. p. 3 Vell. Paterc. 1.1. . 2.4 
The 


tion which Greece underwent when the Heraclidz came and 


: ho deſcended from Zolus, having been driven from Laco- 
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The third colony which paſſed about the ſame time from 
Greece into Aſia, was compoſed of Dorians. They had ac. 
companied the Herachdz in their expedition againſt the 
Athemians in the reign of Codrus. The Heraclidæ were 
beaten ; but their defeat did not prevent their ſeizing the 
country of Megara, and giving it to the Dorians. A pan iſ 
of this people remained in that country; ſome of them paſſed 
into Crete; but the far greateſt number eſtabliſhed them. 
{elves in that part of the Leſſer Aſia which from them wa 
called Doria. There they built Halicarnaſſus, Cnidos, and if 
other cities. They alſo ſpread themſelves into the iſland if 
of Rhodes, Cos, &c '. | 
I fhall ſay nothing of ſeveral other colenies'which went 
from Greece about the ſame time, and ſhall paſs over in 
filence thoſe conſiderable ſettlements which we know were 
made by the Greeks in Italy =, in Sicily, on the border if 
of the Pontus Euxinus », and as far as the coaſts of Africa: 
This detail would lead us too far. The colonies of thei q 
Leſſer Afia are without contradiction the moſt famous of alli 
thoſe which were ever formed by the Greeks. They prove 
ſufficiently to what a height this part of Europe was former. 
ly peopled. We are aſtoniſhed, that ſo inconſiderable 1 
nation as the Creeks, ſhut up in the compaſs of a country no: 
equal to a fourth part of France, ſhould have been in a con. 
dition to ſend out almoſt at the ſame time fo great a num. 
ber of colonies. 2 
This perhaps would be the proper place to propoſe ſome F 
reflections on the facility and inclination which the ancient 
had to form and ſend ſo many colonies into countries often 
remote. One might dwell upon that uſage which fingula- 
ly characteriſes the ages of which I am now ſpeaking. One 
might alſo conclude with much probability, that families 
multiplied much more at that time than they appear to vi 
nov. There might be room for forming many reaſoning 
on the cauſe of that reſtleſs humour which rendered the 


| Strabo, I. 14. p. 965. 
= Maiiham, p. 510, Id. p. 463. » Id. p. 516. P Id. ibid. 
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ancients ſo ſubject to migrations, and which led them to 
change their abode with a facility that always aſtoniſhes us 
at preſent. In effect, many ages paſſed before the greateſt 
part of the ancient nations were well eſtabliſhed or fixed 
for a continuance in the {ame diſtrict. All theſe different 
objects which I have here indicated, would undoubtedly de- 
ſerve to be examined with great attention; but this diſcuſſion 
would divert us too much from the principal object which 
ought to employ us in the preſent article. I return there- 
fore to the Grecian colonies, 

I ſee nothing particular to ſay on the form of government 
followed by the different colonies of which I have been 
ſpeaking. As moſt of theſe tranſmigrations were made 
only about the time that the republican ſpirit began to be 
predominant in Greece, the colonies which went from it 
conformed themſelves to thoſe ideas, and adopted, in con- 
ſequence, the republican government. As to the laws, civil 
and political, that they eſtabliſhed originally, it is to be pre- 
ſumed, that, in their beginnings, they differed little from 
thoſe of which I had occaſion to give an account in the 
ſecond part of this work, in explaining the ancient govern- 
ment of Greece 2. In proceſs of time only it became neceſ- 
{ary to make ſuch alterations as were ſuitable to the particu- 
lar poſition of each colony. 

I ſhall carry no further my reſearches into the Grecian 
hiſtory. My intention is not to deliver all that may be found 
worth notice in a nation ſo worthy of our ſtudy and of our 
attention. I ſhall only ſay a word on the revolution which 
was wrought in the government, manners, and genius of 
the different ſtates of Greece, during the ages here under 
conſideration. 

Greece in one ſenſe comprehended but one and the ſame 
people, and, till about the middle of the ages we are now 
going through, a pretty cloſe uniformity of manners prevail- 
ed. But, from that epocha, there is to be obſerved a grea: 
variety and diſagreement in the manners and conduct of the 


3 See book 1. c. 3. art. 8- oe 
YoL, III. CG diftercnt 
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different ſtates which compoſed the Greek nation. It i; 
eaſy to penetrate the cauſe, if we reflect but a little on the 
events of which this part of Europe was the theatre. 
Goverament and manners had been originally the ſame or 
nearly alike in the different ſtates of Greece, although 
founded by various colonies. Let us run through the firſt 
ages of the hiſtory of Athens, of Argos, of Sicyon, Thebes, 
Sparta, Corinth, Mycenæ, we {hall obſerve no difference in 


the adminiſtration of theſe different ſtates. We ſee the 


ſame uniformity ſubſiſt for many ages, and till after the re. 
turn of the Heraclidæ into Peloponneſus. As yet the 
Greeks were very ignorant in arts and ſciences, in commerce, 
navigation, the art military, and polincs. This I have proved 
{ufficiently in the ſecond part of this work, where I endes. 
voured to make known the ſtate of the Greeks in relation 
to all theſe different objects. That nation was then unenlight- 
ened and very poor, quiet of con ſequence, and without am- 


bition. Some ages after the return of the Heraclidæ, the 


appearance of things was changed. The Greeks began to 
acquire knowledge; immediately a general revolution in 
genius was effected, a univerſal impulſe was felt. Here 


begins the epocha of that variety, and of that oppoſition | | 


which ever aſter reigned in the manners of the different 
people comprehended under the name of Greeks : oppoſi- 
tions which however did not become very perceptible till 
{ome time after Lycurgus and Solon. Then all the different 
republics of Greece completed their form of goyernment 


and conſtitutions, and, by a neceſſary conſequence of events | 


of this kind, their primitive turn of thinking changed allo. 


Each {tare opened 1 its eyes on its own intereſts, and formed 
avs and maxims relative to its poſition and particular views. 


A general attention was rouſed to the objects of politics, arts, 
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and commerce. Factions aroſe along with ambition and 


uxury. Even the riches of genius with which the nation 


as ſo abundantly provided, were made the beſt of. Oraton f 


.; well as philoſophers acquired from this moment a degree 


of eſteem, credit, and authority, beyond the example of any 


other enmity. 
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Book I. Gan Fr 


This change was not advantageous to Greece. 'The opu- 
lence of ſome of the republics inſpired them with thoughts 
of ambition and rivality. Inſenſibly a ſpirit of incroach- 
ment and domineering ſeized the different ſtates of that part 


of Europe. Each of them affected ſuperiority, and aſpired to 


the direction of the whole nation. The general intereſt diſ- 
appeared, and was ſacrificed to particular views. Greece 
then was torn with factions and inteſtine diviſions. In vain 
did the patri ots attempt to raiſe their voice, and repreſent 
the fatal conſequences of theſe quarrels; they were not 
liſtened to. The republics {ſeduced and led by fiery orators, 
tore each other to pieces, and engaged continually in the 
moſt bloody and obſtinate wars. The iſſue was moſt fatal 
tothe nation. The advantages which the Greeks alternate- 
ly gained over each other, began by mutually weakening 
them, and ended by ſowing in all hearts, {uch ſeeds of hatred 


and animoſity, as rendered for ever irreconcileable all the 


different people comprehended under the name of Greeks. 


It is thus that they paved themſelves the way to ruin by 


reciprocal loſſes, and by a conduct which put them out of con- 
dition of uniting to defend the common liberty. This miſ- 
underſtanding joined to the weakneſs occaſioned by a train 
of continual wars, at length ruined Greece, and forced her 
to ſubmit for ever to a foreign yoke. 
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Of Arts and Manufactures. 


HE odjects which we are about to examine in this 
; third part of our work, are of a kind ſomething dif- 


ferent from thoſe which employed us in the prece- 
ding volume. There we examined the origin and progreſs 
of the arts among the moſt ancient people. To fulfil this 
deſign, we were obliged to enter into many details which 
would now be ſuperfluous. The ages which we are now fur- 
veying, offer us nothing new of this kind. With the excep- 
tion of the Greeks, the other nations of whom I have had 
occaſion to ſpeak, added nothing to the diſcoveries they had 
been long in poſſeſſion of. I ſhall therefore attend only to 
ſuch ſtrokes as are capable of characteriſing the genius and 
taſte which reigned in the enterpriſes, and in the monuments 
of the Aſſyrians, Babylonians, and Egyptians. Indeed the 
epocha which at preſent engages our attention, is that of 
the glory and ſplendor of theſe people. After the conqueits 
of Cyrus, ſucceſſively ſubjected to the Perſians, Greeks, and 
Romans, they fell into abſolute decay, and their genius 
ſeemed to be extinguiſhed with their liberty. 

The hiſtory of the arts among the Greeks in the ſpace of 
time comprehended 1n this third part, does not preſent us 
with objects worthy of much attention. The progreſs of 
theſe people was, in every kind, much flower than thoſe of 
the Egyptians and Aſiatic nations. The ages we are now 
going through are not yet thoſe which have immortaliſed 
Greece. Burt abour 200 years after this epocha, the Greeks 
took the molt ſublime flights. They then enriched the arts 
with all that 1magination and taſte could furniſh. They 
caught the real beauties which neither the Egyptians nor 
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for that purpoſe to deſcend to the time of Pericles, or even 
of Alexander. The bounds I have preſcribed myſelf will 
not permit ir. Let us content ourſelves with contemplating 
the dawn which uſhered in ſo fine a day. 


8 
Of the Afſyrians and Babylonians. 


E have ſeen in the firſt part of this work, that Ni- 


neveh owed its foundation to Aſſur, and Babylon to 
Nimrod *. I ſaid there at the {ame time, that the opinion 


of thoſe among the writers of antiquity who attributed ro 
the ancient Ninus and Semiramis the ſuperb works which 
have rendered theſe two cities ſo famous, was not to be de- 
pended upon v. In effect it appears to me improbable, that 
in the earlieſt times they ſhould have executed ſuch equally 
S immenſe and magnificent ſtructures as are ſpoke of by thoſe 
authors. I judge them to belong only to the ages which 
Jemploy us at preſent. This opinion moreover is ſtrengthen- 
ed by the ſuffrage of a number of hiſtorians, who in all re- 
ſpects deſerve infinitely more credit than Cteſias copied by 
Diodorus and by other writers modern enough <. 
s Caſtor, whoſe chronology appears to have been greatly 
| eſteemed by Euſebius and many other writers of merit, 
reckoned two kings of Aſſyria of the name of Ninus; one 
who founded Nineveh, and another who mounted the 
rhrone in the latter times of that empire. Every thing 
leads me to believe that we ought to refer to the ſecond 
Ninus the enlargement and magnificence of Nineveh, 
j improperly attributed by Cteſias and his copiers to the 
W firſt Ninus, the founder of the Aſſyrian empire. 


W © Book. c. f. art. 3. » Ibid. b,2.c.3, see Marſham, p. 477 
du Syncell. p. 255. 200. A - 


Az 


the Aſiatics were ever acquainted with. We ſha}l not how 
ever enjoy this magnificent ſpectacle ; it would be neceſſary 
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As to Babylon, it is beyond a doubt that we ought wi 
place the conſtruction of all the works which have immer. 
taliſed that capital, under the reign of its laſt ſovereign, 
Beroſas *, Megaſthenes f, Herodotus s, and Abydenus: 
aſcribe. the honour of all the embelliſhments of *Babylozi 
to Nebuchadnezzar, and to Nitocris his ſponſe. Their te. 
ſtimony is conformable to that of the holy ſcnpture i. | 3 
believe myſelf therefore ſufficiently authoriſed to refer uf 
the ages treated of in this third part, all that the ancien 
have delivered to us upon the grandeur and magniticenceſi 
of Nineveh and Babylon. ; 

Here no doubt is the place to make a particular deſcrizl 
tion of theſe two cities. But, in the firſt place, we hav 


left us but very imperfe&t*notions of Nineveh. Of all tle 
writers of antiquity who have reached down to us, not on 
had ſeen that capital. It had been deftroyed, and that 
long time, when Herodotus the moſt ancient of thoſe a 
thors wrote. As to Babylon, the fubject has been treat 
fo often and in ſo many works which are in the hands «i 
all the world, that I deem it ſuperfluons to enlarge upo 
it. I ſhall therefore content myfelf with propoſing ſo id 
ral reflections upon theſe two cities. | 
The circumference of Nineveh and of Babylon, if W 
take it upon the common opinion, was of a prodigious u] 
incredible extent. The firſt of theſe two cities formed, a] 
cording to the ancients, an oblong ſquare, the two great 
Gdes of which were each of 150 ſtadia, and the two leſe 
of go. Its total circuit was conſequently 480 ſtadia . Wit 
commonly eſtimate theſe 480 ſtadia at 25, or even 300 
our common French leagues. But according to the opiniq 
of Monſieur de LIſſe, founded upon good authorities, il 
ſtadia of remote antiquity ſhould be eſtimated much lower I 
According then to the reduction which I propoſe, !K 


ſy 
© Fpud joſ. adverſ. Appion. I. 1. c. 6. 


f Apud Euſeb. praep. evang. I. 9. c. 41. p. 457, B. ge L. 1. n. 185. 
d Apud Euſeb. loco citat. p. 456. i Daniel, c. 4. v. 27. 
a Diod. I. 2. p. 115. Acad. des ſciences, ann ann. 1721, M. p. 60. 61. 
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oround-plan of Nineveh could occupy only about fix ſquare 
leagues . That city muſt have been conſequently ſome- 
thing more than. ſeven times greater than Paris “. 

We read, it is true, in the propher Jonah, that Nineveh 
was a great city of three days journey . The greateſt 


5 part of commentators haye concluded from thenee, that 


Nineveh could not be {ſurrounded in leſs than three days. 
That expreſſion appears to me rather to ſignify that three 
days at leaſt were neceſſary to travel into every part of it. 
The explication that I propoſe, appears to me exactly con- 


formable to the miſſion of the prophet. He had in effect 


been ſent to Nine veh to preach repentance, and it was only 
by going through the interior parts of the city, that he 
could declare to its inhabitants the menaces of the Almighty. 
So the ſacred text ſays that Jonah entered the city a day's 
journey, and cried e. 

Nineveh moreover was not peopled 1n proportion to the 
extent of its walls. We read in the fame prophet I have juſt 
now quoted, that there were then in that city ſix ſcore thou- 


and perſons that could not diſcern between their right 


hand and their left »; an expreſſion which is underſtood, 
and rightly too, to mean children of the loweſt age. Ir 


is io be preſumed from this paſſage, that there could not be 


in Nineveh more than ſeven hundred thouſand fouls or 
thereabouts, the children commonly making but the fifth 
part of the inhabitants of a city. Nineveh then contained 


not many more people than Paris, although its compaſs was 
TJ infinitely greater. Undoubtedly that city incloſed many 


very ſpacious gardens ; a cuſtom eſtabliſhed from the carlieſt 
times, and which {till continues in the eaſtern cities 4. 

I ſhall fay the ſame thing of Babylon, and on a much better 
foundation; for the ancients ſpeak in reality of gardens, 


= Ibid. ann. 1725, p. 54. To ſpeak more exactly 522525. ſquare leagnes. 
* The ſurface of Paris is +435 8934 parts of a ſquare league. Thus the 


—_ of Nineveh was more than ſeven times 745 greater than that of Patis. 
n 
* 3. V. 3. | 


C. 3. v. 4. See Father Hardouin ad Plin. I. 6. fect. 16. rot. (23. 
C. 4. v. 11. 4 Acad. des ſciences, ann. 1725, NM. p. 51. 55. 
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all the other writers. He had been at Babylon at a tim 
when that city was not entirely fallen from its ancien 
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and even of arable lands being incloſed within its walls: 
Bar otherwiſe they are by no means agreed upon the exten 
of that city. I thought the preference due to the meaſurg 
of Herodotus, whoſe teſtimony is much fuperior to that 


ſplendor ; an advantage which Clitarchus, Diodorus, Str, 
bo, and the reſt could not have had. According then u 1 
Herodotus, the compaſs of Babylon was equal to that off 
Nineveh, that is to ſay, 480 ſtadia . But Babylon was if 
perfect ſquare, and conſequently greater than Nineveh *8 
According to the proportion that I have already indicate 
we ought to eſtimate the ground-plan of Babylon at mori 
than ſix ſquare leagues of ſurface f. That city was ther 
ſore near eight times as big as Paris f. We can ſay 10 
thing of the number of the inhabitants it contained: onh 1 
1 preſume, that Babylon might be peopled in the ſame proj 
portion as Nineveh. 3 
Authors have greatly extolled the oublic works and e 
difices which once rendered Babylon one of the wonders dM 
the world. We may reduce all theſe objects to five pru$ 
cipal heads: 1. the height of its walls, 2. the temple pl 
Belus, 3. the hanging gardens, 4. the bridge built ove 
the river Euphrates, and the quays which lined that river, 
the lake and canals dug by the hand of man to diſtribute cl 
waters of the Euphrates. 3 
All theſe works ſo marvellous in the judgment of a. 
tiquity, appear to me to have been extremely exaggerate 
by the authors who have ſpoke of them. How can we con 
ceive in effect, that the walls of Babylon could have beef 


r Diod. I. 2. p. 121; Q. Curt. I. 5. c. 1, t L. 1. n. 178. 

* Notwithſtanding what Strabo ſays, I. 16. p. 1071. C. 

+ In ſtrictneſs 63442374 ſquare leagues. 

+ About 74. If we were to judge of the greatneſs and extent of Babylon 
from a fact related by Ariſtotle, what an idea ſhould we form of it? I 
1ays, that when the city was taken, there was one quarterin it, where the 
news had not yet arrived three days after. De rep. 1. 3. c. 3. t. 2. p. 35. 
zar. I do not conceive how an author like Ariſtotle could feriguſly relate 
tach an abſurdity. | 
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318 feet high, and 81 in thickneſs, in a compaſs of near ten 
leagues 

1 thall ſay the ſame of that ſquare building, known un- 
der the name of the temple of Belus. It was compoſed of 
eight towers placed one above another, diminiſhing always 
as "they went up. Herodotus does not tell us what was 
the height of this monument ». Diodorus ſays that it 
ſurpaſſed all belief *. Strabo fixes it to one ſtadium », a 
meaſure which anſwers nearly to fix hundred of our feet “. 
For in the time of this geographer, the ſtadia e much 
more conſiderable than in the firſt ages +. The entire ma! 
of this building ought to have been anſwerable to its exceſſive 
height ; and this is alſo the idea that the ancients deſigned 
to give us of it. We may judge by the following fact. Xer- 
xes had entirely demoliſhed this temple. Alexander un- 
dertook to rebuild it. He deſigned to begin by clearing the 
place, and removing the ruins. 'Ten thouſand workmen 
who were employed two months in this work, were not, 
ſay they, able to finiſn it =. 

The riches incloſed in the temple of Belus were propor- 
tioned to its immenſity. Without ſpeaking of the tables 
and cenſers, the cups and other ſacred vaſes, of maſſy 
gold, there was a ſtatue 40 feet high ; which alone weigh- 
ed a thouſand Babyloniſh talents. In ſhort, according to 
the 1 inventory that the ancients have given us of the riches 
contained in this temple, the total ſum would amount to 
two hundred and twenty millions and a halt of French livres. 
Exaggerations like theſe deſtroy themſelves, 

As to the hanging gardens, according to all appearance 
they never exiſted. The filence of Herodotus on a work 
to {ingular and fo remarkable, determines me to place in 


* Herod.l.1.n.178. Herodotus on this occaſion could only ſpeak fron: 
the accounts of the inhabitants. When he was at Babylon, the walls were 
more than three fourths deſtrayed, as he tells us himſelf, 1. 3. n. 159. 

He only fays that it was four ſtadia in compaſs, I. t. n. 181. 

e L.. 16. p. 1972. 

The towers of the church of Notre Dame are only 21 feet | in neigh, 
Nie cannot reckon them leſs than 95 fathom 2 ft ct 11 inches. 

* Strabo, 1 16. Pp. 197 2.; Ar ian. de exped. Alex 1. . p. 182 
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the rank of fables all that the other writers have delivered 
upon this pretended wander. Herodotus had carefully yi. 
ſited Babylon. He enters into ſuch details as prove that he 
has omitted none of the rarities of that city. Can we pre. 
ſume that he would have paſſed over in filence ſuch ; 
work as the hanging gardens? All the authors who have 
{poke of it are of much later date than this great hiſtorian, 
None of them except Beroſus * ſpeaks on his own teſtimony, 
It is always on the report of others. Diodorus had extracted 
from Cteſias what he ſays of theſe famous gardens. There 
is alſo great appearance, that Strabo had drawn from the 
ſame ſource. In a word, the manner in which Quintus 
Curtius expreſſes himſelf, ſufficiently ſhews how much the 
exiſtence of theſe gardens appeared to him ſuſpicious. He 
judged they owed the greateſt part of it to the imagination 
of the Greeks =, 

Let us now ſpeak of the bridge of Babylon, which the 
ancients have placed in the number of the moſt marvellous 
works of the eaſt. It was near one hundred fathoms in 
length, and almoſt four in breadth e. We cannot deny 
but that a great deal of art and labour was neceſſary to lay 
the ſonndations, which it could not be eaſy to ſettle in 
the bed of an extremely deep and rapid river, which alſo 
rolls along a pradigious quantity of mud, and whoſe bottom 
is entirely ſandy. They had therefore taken many precau. 
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* We know that Beroſus never ſtuck at exaggerating when he had a mind 
to exalt tne wonders of his country. 

2 Super arce vulgatum Graecorum fabulis miraculum penſiles horti ſunt, |. 5. 
C. 1. p. 314. There was probably at Babylon ſome hill lined with terraſſes, 
and adorned with trees. This kind of garden may have been enough for 2 
heated Imagination to give birth to the deſcriptions which we read at this 
time in certain authors. 

» Diod. 1.2. p. 121. According to that authpr, the bridge of Babylon was 

5 itadia in length and 30 feet in breadth. Reducing theſe dimenſions to our 
meaſures, this bridge may have been 477 fathom 2 feet 7 inches long. This 
length, as we ſee, is in no ſort of proportion to the breadth. Beſides, Diodorus 
fays, that the bridge was built in the narroweſt place of the Euphrates. We 
icarn from Strabo, I. 16. p. 1073. A. that at Babylon this river was only one 
ſtadium in breadth. I have thought fit in conſequence to abandon the tex! 
of Diodorus, and fix the length of the bridge at one e ſtadium. 
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tions to ſecure the piers of the bridge of Babylon. They 
were built of ſtones joined and faſtened together with 
cramps of iron, and their joints filled with melted lead e. 
The front of the piers, turned towards the current of the 
Euphrates, was defended by buttreſſes extremely advanced, 
which diminiſhed the weight and force of the water, by cut. 
ting it at a great diſtance +. Such was the bridge of Baby- 
lon. + 5 

While we do juſtice to the {kill of the Babylonians, in 
conducting theſe works, we cannot help remarking the bad 
taſte, which, at all times, reigned in the works of the eaſt- 
ern nations. 'The bridge of Babylon furniſhes a ſtriking 
inſtance of it. This edifice was abſolutely without grace, 
or any air of majeſty. The breadth of it was in no ſort of 
proportion to its length *. The diſtance between the piers 
was alſo very ill contrived. They were diſtant from each 
other only eleven feet and a half. Finally, this bridge was 
not arched . We may judge of its effect on the view. 
The Baby lonians, however, were not the only people 
who were ignorant of the art of turning an arch. This 
ſecret, as far as I can find, was unknown to all the people 
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pear to have been very (kilful in ſtone- cutting. 

As for the quays which lined the Euphrates, we may be- 
lieve that they were grand and magnificent; bur I ſhall not 
caſily believe that they ſurpaſſed thoſe which we have daily 
under our eyes. In this reſpect, I believe, Paris may diſpute 
it for magnificence, and for the extent of the work with all 
the cities of the univerſe. 
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che canals, and of the lake, for the diſcharge and paſſage 


© Herod.1. 1. n. 186. 4 Diod. ibid. 

Following the ſame reduction that we have propoſed, this bridge was 
95 fathom 2 feet 11 inches in length, and 4 fathom 2 feet 7 inches in 
breadth. The length of the Pont Royal is only 72 fathom; yet its breadth 
is 8 fathom 4 feet +, - 

* Diod. I. 1. p. 121. f Herod. Il. 1. n. 185.; Diod. Ioco citato. 


f The extent of Weſtminſter bridge is 1223 fret from wharf to wharf, and 
5 breadth within the battlen:ent; 44 feel. 8 
H 3 05 


x 


of remote antiquicy, who, generally ſpeaking, do not ap- 


1 ſhall ſpeak more particularly in the following book of 
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of the waters of the Euphrates. We ſhall ſee there whe. 
ther there is not a good deal of abatement to be made in 
the account of the ancients, when they make the circum. | 
ference of the lake of Babylon amount to 1200 ſquare ta. 
dias; that is to ſay, to more than fifty leagues , and the i 
depth of it to about 120 feet ; ailing, that this lake wa 
lined with ſtones throughour 5. 3 

I do not, however, pretend by theſe refle&ions to exte. 
nuate altogether the grandeur and magnificence of Nine. 
veh and of Babylon. I only think we ſhould make a con. 
{iderable allowance for exaggeration, in what the ancient 
have delivered to us concerning them. I think, moreove:, 
that the Aſſyrians and Babylonians had no idea of what ve 
call the orders of architecture. I judge ſo from the litt 
taſte which the Aſiatics in all ages diſcovered in their build. 
ings +. I believe then that the monuments which former!;| 
rendered Nineveh and Babylon fo famous, were more re 
markable for their ſingularity, and for the profuſion of orni 
ment, than by the ſymmetry and grace of their conſtruction. | 
That elegance, and thoſe beautiful proportions which charnþ* 
and allure us in the Grecian architecture, were, and til} 


_ — N 
CY 


are, unknown in the Indies, in China, in Perſia, and, ge.. 


nerally ſpeaking, in all the eaſt. 1 
We can ſpeak but very imperfectly of the tafte of the | 1 


Aſſyrians and Babylonians in ſculpture; only we ſee that 
this art muſt have been very much praiſed among thee 
people. The ſcripture ſpeaks of a golden ſtatue ſixty cu 
bits 1n height, and fix in breadth, ſet up by the orders 9 
Nebuchadnezzar x, without reckoning many other repr 
ſentations of divinities and princes which filled the rempls i 


8 Negaſthen. FEW Euſeb. praep. evang. Il. 9. c. 41. p. 457. C.; Diod. I. 
p. 122. 
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n Megafthen. loco ci. Theſe. 125 feet make 114 feet 7 inches, Paris 
meaſure. Dio. loco cit. makes the lake of Babylon only 35 feet in depth. | 
It is ſtill a great deal. 

i Herod. I. . n. 185, Diod. I. 2. p. 122. ſay, that it was lined with 4 f 

will of brieks cemented with bitumen. | 

+ From this propoſition we muſt 5 the Greeks of Aſia Minor. 

* Din. c. 3. v. 1. 
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and palaces of Babylon '. It is certain then, that the Baby- 
lonians worked much in ſculpture ; but is it certain alſo, 
that taſte and correctneſs diſtinguiſhed the works of their 
artiſts? This may very reaſonably be doubred. In effect, 
we do not ſee that the Afiatics ever knew how to deſign 
with taſte and preciſion. I judge ſo, not only by the mo- 
dern productions of theſe nations, but even by fuch of their 
monuments as have eſcaped the injuries of time. The 
figures which we ſee on all that remains of the bas reliefs 


of the ancient orientals, are clumſy and incorrect, without 


attitude, grace, or variety of expreſſion. We ſhall conceive 
ſtill a worſe opinion of the artiſts of Babylon, if we admit 
that the ruins, now known under the name of the ruins 
of Perſepolis, are the remains of a palace built by the firſt 
fovereigns of Perſia. The ſtatues and bas reliefs which are 
yet to he ſeen there, are aſſuredly of the worft taſte and the 
meaneſt execution = ; yet it appears that theſe works, as 
indifferent as they are, would have been above the hands 
of the ancient ſculptors of Babylon. I ſay it on the autho- 
rity of Diodorus, who tells us, that the palaces of Perſepolis 
and Suſa were built by artiſts whom Cambyſes tranſported 
out of Egypt into Perſia, after he had ſubjected that empire ». 
Nevertheleſs, when Cambyſes made himſelf maſter of Egypt, 
he was already fo of Babylon, and conſequently had it 
eaſily in his power to have taken thence whatever work- 


men he ſhould have believed capable of executing the mag- 


nificent works he had reſolved ro erect. If this prince 
then thought it neceſſary to tranſport Egyptian artifts into 
Perſia, I think we may fairly conclude that he eſteemed 
thoſe of Babylon incapable of fulfilling the grand and mag- 
nificent projects he had conceived. For what other motive 
could have engaged him to ſuch a ſtep? With equal ta- 
lents their being at hand ſhould have determined Cambyſes 
to prefer the Babylonian workmen. In the following ar- 
Ucle, I ſhall again have occaſion to return to the manner 


Dan. c. 5. v.4.; Diod. I. 2. p. 122. 122. 
See Chardin, t. 2. p. 1.47, &c.; Le Bruvn, t. 2. p 283. 
2 L. I. p. 55. & 56, 
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3 . een works of taſte and ge; 
us. 

Loet us otherwiſe do juſtice 1 to the Babylonians on their 
proficiency in many branches of the arts which they appear 
to have very well underſtood. In the number of theſe I ſhall 
place, for example, the foundery of metals. The great 
quantity of ſtatues of gold, ſilver, and bronze, which de. 
corated the temples of Babylon -, prove it ſuſficiently. 1 
might alſo enlarge upon the ſkill of the Babylonians in the 
manufactures of the loom, and particularly in works of 
embroidery; but I reſerve theſe details for the article in 
which I ſhall treat of the manners and cuſtoms of theſe 
people. What I ſhall there have occaſion to ſay of their 
luxury and magnificence, will not permit us to doubt of that 
degree of perfection to which the Babylonians had carried 
a great part of the arts in the brilliant ages of their mo- 
narchy. 

I ſhould have ſpoken. of the temple of Solomon, and of 
all the equally curious and magnificent works which we 
know to have been executed by the orders of this prince. 
But the hiſtory and the monuments of the Jewith nation 
do not enter into the plan which I have propoſed. I have 
never treated of them otherwiſe than incidentally, and 
when it was neceſſary to have recourſe to them to clear 
up and aſcertain the ſtate of the arts in Aſia and Egypt, 
in the ages which formed the object of the firſt and ſecond 
parts of this work. The epocha which we are now go- 
ing through, diſpenſes with our borrowing any thing fron: 
the hiſtory of the choſen people. We ſhall find enough 
of reſources in profane writers to eſtabliſh the facts ot 
which I am to give an account in this third part. 


Dan. c. 3. v. 4.; Herod, I. 1. n. 181 : Diod. 1. 2. p. 1 22. 122. 
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Of Aris and Ma niſacturet. 


C H A P. I. 
Of the Egyptians. 


Have ſaid, that, according to all appearances, we oug lit 

to abate a great deal of the idea which the ancients 
have deſigned to give us of the monuments conſtructed by 
the Aſſyrians and Babylonians. We have the better autho- 
rity for this, as nothing remains at this time capable of 


juſtifying the marvels that antiquity publiſhed of Nine- 


veh and Babylon. Thus we are not obliged ro admit re- 
lations often repugnant to reaſon. We ought not to paſs 
abſolutely the fame judgment of the facts which ancient 
authors have tranſmitted to us upon the monuments 
of the Egyptians. 1 ſhall obſerve at firſt fight, that 
the writers of antiquity do not appear to have piven 
into the ſame exaggerations upon the Egyptian edifi- 
ces as upon thoſe of Aſia. Beſides, the obeliſks and pyra- 
mids ſubſiſt to this day, without ſpeaking of an infinity of 
other monuments, whoſe ruins alone may enable us to 
judge of the grandeur and magnificence which reigned in 
the enterpriſes of the Egyptians. What we have under 
our eyes, confirms almoſt all that ancient authors have been 
able to ſay upon this ſubject. Thus we arè able to deter- 
mine what credit is due to their teſtimony, and to judge of 
the facts they lay before us. 

I have ſpoke, in the ſecond part of this work, of the 
city of Thebes, of the obeliſks, and of all the other mo- 
numents whoſe conſtruction I thought belonged to the 
ages which then employed us. As for the pyramids, the 
writers of antiquity agee neither on the time nor the au- 
thors of theſe fingular works. They are commonly pla- 
ced in the number of the moſt ancient monuments of E- 
Zypt. Nevertheleſs, I believe this may be doubted. Ho- 
mer, who makes frequent mention of Egypt, who relates 
many ſi ingularities of this country, who ſpeaks of Thebes 


22 


d of its hundred gates, ſays nothing of the pyramids. 
This 
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This ſilence leads me to believe, that theſe extraordinary 
monuments did not exiſt, or at leaſt were but juſt finiſhed in 
his time. I preſume, in conſequence, that they could have | 
been erected only in the ages which employ us at preſen, | 
perhaps half a century before or after Homer *. * 
I think it anneceſſary to dwell upon a long deſcription of | 
the pyramids. We know that the largeſt of the three 
which are ſome leagues diſtant from Cairo, forms a ſquare | 


each ſide of whoſe baſe is 660 feet. Its circumference of | 


conſequence is 2640 feet. It has near 500 feet of perpen. | 
dicular height. Its ſummit is rerminated by a platform, 
each fide of which may be 16 or 17 feet. The ſolid con. 
:ents of the pyramid is 313,590 cubic fathoms . This . 
mazing maſs is compoſed of ſtones of an extraordinan | 
nze. There are many of them 30 feet long, by 4 in height, 
and 3 in breadth 1, | . 
Herodotus relates, that a hundred thouſand workmen 
were employed at the ſame time in the conſtruction of thi | 
pyramid . They were relieved by an equal number even] 
three months. Ten whole years were employed in hewing“ 
and conveying the ſtones +. Twenty more were neceſſary to 


It appears pretty certain that this poet lived ſomething more than 
90o years before J. C. The date I affign the pyramids, agrees perfect) 
with that given them by Diodorus, 1. 1. p. 72. 

Reg. ſcient. acag. hiſt. autore J. B. Duhamel, p. 428. ; Sicard. mem. des 
miff. du Levant, t. 7. p. 179.171. | 

1 Herod. I. 2. n. 124. ; Pietro d'ella Valle, let. 11. t. 1. p. 224. 225. ; Maillet, | 
dle ſeript. de PEgypte, p. 224. 230. 231. 253. N 

L. I. n. 124.; Diod. I. 1. p. 73. and Plin. 1. 36. ſect. 17. ſay three hundred 
and ſixty thouſand. 

+ Herod. I. 2. n. 124.; Diod. 1. 1. p. 72.; Plin. I. 26. ſect. 17. p. 738. ff F& 
that the ſtones employed in building the pyramid were brought from #thi- 
opa, and from Arabia. This fa& does not appear to me to be well eftabliſl- Þ7 
ed, In the firſt place, it is not likely that the kings of Egypt having excellent 9 
materials at hand, ſhould have unneceſſarily expended immenſe ſums to bie 
them from afar. Again, the ſtones of the pyramid have too near a reſem- . 
blat ce to thoſe which are found in the neighbourhood, for us to imagire 
that they were not taken thence. Thevenot, t. 2. p. 484. and Vanſſeb. t 
lat. d'EFgypte, p. 138. I ſhould only think that they may have brought 
the marble which covered the pyramids on the outſide from the neighbour FF 
od of the Red fea, and from the Upper Egypt. IF; 
| fin'k 
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fit this enormous edifice :, which contained in its inſide 


1 
- 
y- * 


i*,. Cas 
- 


Heries, chambers, and a well. An inſcription tells us how 


l much it had coſt for leeks, garlic, onions, and ſuch like ve- 


getables furniſhed to the workmen. This ſum, ſay they, a- 
mounted to ſixteen hundred talents of ſilver , that is to ſay, 
to near ſeven millions of French money. This object was 
certainly the principal article of the expenſe. I do not think 
that the ſurplus can have been conſiderable, or I would 


rather fay that the food of the workmen was all the expenſe 


of building the pyramids. In effect, I think 1 have good 
authority for maintaining, that all the ancient monuments 
of Egypt were built. by arbitrary taſks :. The monarchs 
therefore who undertook the pyramids, were at no cther 
expenſe than that of feeding the workmen employed m 
theſe immenſe labours. 

I have faid that the great pyramid was built almoſt 
throughout of ſtones of an enormous ſize. Our modern 
authors have reaſoned much and formed many conjectures, 
to explain by what means the Egyptians could raiſe ſuch 
enormous maſſes to the height we ſee them. Theſe doubrs 
have probably been occaſioned by ſome writers of antiquity, 
who ſpeak of that operation but in a very vague and un- 
certain manner. Diodorus fays, that they accomplithet 
the building of the pyramids by means of terraſſes diſpoſed 
in an inclined planer. He adds to this relation ſuch cir- 
cumſtances as cannot fail to render it very ſuſpicivus to 
whoſoever will reflect upon it. What we read in Pliny is 
ſubject to the ſame cenſure. This author ſeems to have 
copied Diodorus, not omitting however to diffüſe his uſual 
obſcurity on what he borrows from the Greek hiſtorian -. 
Nevertheleſs it was very eaſy, by conſulting Herodotus, to 
form a very ſimple and a very juſt idea of the manner in 
which the pyramids were conſtructed. 

According to this great hiſtorian, the pyramids were form- 
ed by diſtin& courſes of ſtones, which courſes ſucceſſively 

l — De. lin. Iocis cit. 1 3 

= See ddt Je 8e. l. 5 e. t. t... Bi. E. Pia. l. f. f. B. Ei 


L. 1. p. 73. 2 See |. 36. ſect. 17. 
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find this enormous edifice *, which contained in its inſide 
- salleries, chambers, and a well. An inſcription tells us how 
much ir had coſt for leeks, garlic, onions, and ſuch like ve- 
getables furniſhed to the workmen. This ſum, ſay they, a- 
mounted to ſixteen hundred talents of ſilver e, that is to ſay, 
to near ſeven millions of French money. This object was 
certainly the principal article of the expenſe. I do not think 
that the ſurplus can have been conſiderable, or I would 
rather fay that the food of the workmen was all the expenſe 
of building the pyramids. In effect, I think 1 have good 
authority for maintaining, that all the ancient monuments 
of Egypt were built. by arbitrary taſks :. The monarchs 
therefore who undertook the pyramids, were at no other 
expenſe than that of feeding the workmen employed m 
theſe immenſe labours. 

I have faid that the great pyramid was built almoſt 
throughout of ſtones of an enormous ſize. Our modern 
authors have reaſoned much and formed many conjectures, 
to explain by what means the Egyptians could raiſe ſuch 
enormous maſſes to the height we fee them. Theſe doubts 
have probably been occaſioned by ſome writers of antiquity, 
who ſpeak of that operation but in a very vague and un- 
certain manner. Diodorus fays, that they accompliſhed 
the building of the pyramids by means of terraſſes diſpoſed . 
in an inclined plane . He adds to this relation ſuch cir- 
cumſtances as cannot fail to render it very ſuſpicious to 
whoſoever will reflect upon it. What we read in Pliny is 
ſubject to the ſame cenſure. This author ſeems to have 
copied Diodorus, not omitting: however to diffaſe his uſual 
obſcurity on what he borrows from the Greek hiſtorian =. 
Nevertheleſs it was very eaſy, by conſulting Herodotus, to 
form a very ſimple and a very juſt idea of the manner in 
which the pyramids were conſtructed. 

According to this great hiſtorian, the pyramids were form- 
ed by diſtin& courſes of ſtones, which courſes ſucceſſively 
© Herod. Diod. Plin. locts cit. | | 5 | 5 
Berod. J. 2. n. 125.; Diod. I. 1. p. 73. ; Plin. 1.36. ſect. 17. P. 738. 

* See Ariſt. de rep. I. 5. c. 11. t. 2. p. 4%. E.; Diu. I. 1. r. 73. & 74. 


y . « P. 73. z See |. 36. ſect. r7. 
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diminiſned in ſize, as the proportions of the edifices re. 
quired it. Every courſe was ſo much within that immedi. 
ately below it, as to make each front of the pyramid form 
a ſort of ſtair. The relations of modern travellers agree 
perfectly with this. It is even yet eaſy at preſent to count 
the number of courſes which form the great pyramid «, 
This fa& being admitted, we ſee that only time and patience 
were neceſſary to raiſe the heavieſt ſtones to any heignt 
whatever. A very {imple machine, and according to He. 
rodotus very eaſy to manage, placed upon the firſt courſe, 
ſerved to raiſe the ſtones deſtined for the conſtruction of 
the ſecond. The ſecond being finiſhed, another machine 
of the lame I haye been ſpeaking of was fixed upon it, and 
ſo on for the reſt»; ane or more of the machines being 
always left upon each of the courſes already laid, to ſerve 
ſucceſſively far raiſing the ſtones from ſtep to ſtep *. By 
repeating this operation as often as was neceſlary to form 
the height of the pyramid, they accompliſhed the railing the 
{tones with eaſe to its utmoſt ſummit. Such, by the report 
of Herodorus, was the manner that the body of this mon- 
ſtrous edifice was conſtrued. 

The tame author teaches us alſo the way they fell upon for 
the exterior covering of the pyramid; for it is certain that they 
had all originally an outward coat, whether of ſquare flags, 
of marble, or of bricks, or of ſmall ſtones, in ſuch a man- 
ner that they preſented to. the eye only a perfectly even 
lope, ſuch as we ſee at preſent in moſt of theſe buildings 
It is true, that at this time the great pyramid preſents us on 
Each of its ſides only a kind of ſtair ;- but it is eaſy to con- 


See Greaves pyramidograph. p. 11. ; Thevenot, t. 2. p. 412. 413-; Van - 


fled. relat. de PEgypte, p. 140.; P. Lucas, voyage du Levant, t. 1. p. 45. 
d Herod. J. 2. n. 125. | 


* Herodotus gives us alike to underſtand, that the fame machine ſerved 


for the whole building, and that the management of it conſiſt ed in tranſport- 
ing that machine upon all the courſes of the pyramid ſucceſſively. But ! 


have thought proper to prefer the operation that 1 bave indicated. It is both 
pore natural and of quicker diſpatch. | 


f Greaves, pyram. p. 20. 22-3 Thevenot, t. 2, p. 411. ; P. Lucas, t. 1- p. 46 
vince 
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vince ourſelves, that this enormous maſs was originally over- 
caſt with marble, which has diſappeared through the injuries 
| 
| 


of time, or rather by the avidity of the Arabs . Herodo- 
tus tells us then what good ſenſe alone would have diftated ; 
that is to ſay, that they began the coating of the pyramids 
from the ſummit ©, 
nder many of theſe edifices they had contrived ſubter- 
raneous paſſages which it is now impoſhble to penetrate. 
The ancients have left us no particular deſcription of them. 
A well which Pliny mentions ?, and which we {till ſee in 
our days : in the inſide of the great pyramid, ſerved pro- 
| bably for an entrance into theſe ſubterraneous places. He- 
rodotus ſays, that they had brought thither the waters of 
the Nile by an aqueduct dug under the earth, and directed 
in ſuch a manner, that the pyramid formed a fort of iflaud . 
Pliny gives us to underſtand the fame thing i. Theſe ſub- 
terraneous works, ſuppoſing there is no exaggeration in the 
relation of the authors juſt quoted, were at leaſt as conſider- 
able as the pyramids themſelves. We muſt grant this, if 
we conſider, that theſe edifices are near two leagues diſtant 
from the Nile, and are built upon a hill above an hundred 
feet higher than the level of that river *. We know, that 
all the pyramids except the great one are cloſed and inaceſ. 
ſible. Common opinion will now have it, that it has been 
open only ſince the conqueſt of Egypt by the Mahometans. 
It is certain nevertheleſs, that it was ſo in the time of Stra- 
bo. What he fays of the infide of that building, and of the 
tomb which is found there !, is abſolutely conformable to 
all the modern relations. Plutarch ſpeaks alſo of the e- 
choes produced there by thevoice ®; a cireumſtance related 
equally by our travellers a. It is pretty ſingular however, 


« Maillet, deſcript. de PEgypte, p. 224. 227. 228. 253. ; card, mem. des MF 

miſſions du Levant, t. 2. p. 282. ; Mem. de Trev. Aout 1723, p. 4125. 5 ö 
L. 8. 2 L. 36- ct...37; 
s Thevenot, p. 429. 421.; Maillet, p. 249, ; Greaves, pyram. p. 14.. ; Van- 4 

leb. p. 142. This weil is only forty feet deep at the utmoſt. 1 
*L.2.% 121. I. 36. fe. 17. l 
* Greaves, pyram. p. 7. ; Maillet, p. 229, 1 L. 1. 1161, f 
='T. . | : 
® Grcaves, pyram. p. 15. ; P. Lucas, vo ;:ge du Levant, t. 1. p. 43. 
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that all the other authors of antiquity ſhould have been ſilent 
upon this article, and that, in general, they ſhould have lett 
us no minute deſcription of the different conduits, the ſeve. 
ral galleries and the chambers which we meet with in the 
inſide of the great pyramid, no more than of the tomb 
placed in the higheſt apartment. 

Scarce any of thoſe who in our days have had occaſion 
to ſpeak of the pyramids, have failed to cloſe the deſcription 
with ſome ſtrokes of a trite and trivial morality upon the 
motives and object of thoſe fingular monuments. I ſhall 
not take up time with refuting theſe vain declamations, re. 
peated from one to another, and dictated by ignorance and 
want of judgment. A little more knowledge of the manner 
of thinking of the ancient Egypuans, with ſome critical 
examination, would have ſpared us all theſe ſervile repeti. 
tions of our modern writers, confined almoſt always in one 
and the ſame circle of ideas. Let us endeavour to leave it, 
and explain the reaſons which may have determined the 
ſovereigns of Egypt to raiſe edifices ſo ſingular as the pyra- 
mids are in all refpects. 

The Egyptians were perſuaded, that death did not ſeparate 
the ſoul from the body, but that it remained attached to it 
as long as it could continue entire *. It is from this idea, 
that theſe people took ſo many precautions to preſerve 
their carcaſes frcm corruption, and to ſecure them from all 
accidents which might occaſion their deſtruction. Hence 
the cares they gave : themſelves and the expenſes they un- 
derwent to embalm the dead, and depoſite them in places 
covered from all inſult. The principal attention of the 


Egyptians was turned to this object. Thus they regarded] 
their palaces and houſes as inns for but a tranſient abode, | 


giving, by way of diſtinction, the name of eternal habitations 
to the tombs v. 


„. ad Fneid.l. 3. v. *. p Diod. 1. f. P. 65. Gt. 
We read in Herodotus, that Cambyſes King of Perſia not having been ab'c 
to vent his rage upon Amaſis, the laſt of the ſovereigns of Egypt, commanded 
the dead body of this prince to be untombted and, as the height ol ilk treatment, 
he cauſed it to be burnt. Rerod. I. 3. n. 15, 
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The ſituation of Egypt, expoſed every year to the inunda- 
tions of the Nile, obliged the Egyptians to take all ſorts of 
precautions to prevent the quick deſtruction of their ſepul- 
chres. It was for this reaſon, that they placed them on rocky 
ſituations ſafficiently elevated to be ſecure from the over- 
fowings of the river. There they dug caverns in which the 
mummies were depoſited. They afterwards employed all 
forts of means to keep the knowledge of them a ſecret. The 
entrances of theſe tombs, made in the form of a ſquare well, 
were fo artfully covered, that they cannot at this day be 14 
| diſcovered without great ſearch and much attention s. 110 

Theſe facts being eſtabliſhed, and they are very certain, IE! 
the conſtruction of the pyramids becomes very eaſy and na- | 
tural. The intention of the ſovereigns who built them, it 
was to employ all the means which human art could furniſh 
to ſecure their dead bodies againſt all events, and in ſome 
ſort to aſſure them of an eternal duration. In this view, We 11 
they contrived to place them in edifices whole ſolidity ſhould 14+ 
be proof againſt time and other injuries. The Egyptian Fa 
architects choſe for that effect the pyramidal form, better 11 
adapted by its ſtructure than any other, to brave the injuries | 
of time. In conſequence of the {ame principles the founda- i "FM | 
tions of theſe edifices were laid on rocks. Yet not ſatisfied $1544 
with all theſe precautions, the kings of Egypt drained every } 
ſource of genius and induſtry to hide and diſguiſe the place 1241 
where their dead bodies were depotited *. This project is 1 
abſolutely viſible in the conſtruction of the inſide of the $144 
great pyramid e. 

Let us join to theſe motives, the maxims of a barbarous | 
and inhuman policy, which may alſo have contributed to the Sil. 
conſtruction of thele prodigious edifices, ſo common in an- 
| client Egypt. We know what was formerly the fertility of 
that country, and the little time and care it colt to cultivate 
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4 Pietro della Valle, lett. 1. t. 1. p. 231.; Moillet, p. 276. 282. 
r Plin. I. 36. ſect. 16. p. 737.; Nlaillet, deſcript. de FTEgypte, p. 219. 220. * 
Greaves, pyramidograp". p. 7. 21. 23. , Thevenot, t. r. 1 
* See Herod. I. 3. n. 16.; Diod. J. 1. p. 5”. [1 . 
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the grounds. That innumerable multitude of inhabitants 
which then peopled Egypt, enjoyed preat abundance and 
much leiſure. It is pretended, that under the reigns of ſe. 
veral monarchs there had been many cominotions and 
troubles occaſioned by that idle and ealy life. In order to 
prevent all factions and cabals, ſome ſoverei 5 thought pro- 
per to find full occnpation for their fabjeds s Even in time 
of peace. In that view, they contrived the building of the 
pyramids; an enterpriſe which mnſt neceſſarily occupy, and 
that for a long time, many thouſands of men. This politi. 
cal reaſon has not eſcaped Ariſtotle a. It was even perceived 
by Pliny, who however neglected it to indulge his ulual fond. 
neſs for vain and frivolous declamations =. 

I think then, that a double motive may be diſcovered in 
the conſtruction of the pyramids: one dictated by care for 
the future, and the other by policy; but as much as the fir 
of theſe motives may appear excnſable, ſo much ought the 
ether to appear odious and deteſtable. So we read in hi- 
ſtory, that the memory of the ſovereigns who had enter. 
priſed theſe immenſe buildings was held in execration. They 
became, even in their lifetime, the objects of public hatred 
and deteſt ation; and theſe monarchs were {o terrified with 
the complaints and murmurs which they ſaw ariſe againſt 
them, that they could not enjoy the fruit of their enterpriſes. 
They durſt not cauſe themſelves to be interred in the pyra- 
mids erected by their orders: apprehenſive leſt the enraged 
people ſhould drag thence their carcaſes, and deprive them 


of ſepulture, theſe wretched ſovereigns were forced to re- 


commend to their friends the care of depoſiting their bodies 


t Diod. I. r. p. 100.; Plut. t. 2. p. 389. A. 

„De rep. I. 5. c. 11. t. 2. p. 427. E. * J. . 26. ſe. 16. 

Theſe are the terms in which he expreſſes himſelf, ſpeaking of the pyramids. 
Negum pecuniae otiaſa ac ſtulta oftentatio, quippe cum fakiendi eas cauſa a Pleriſqute 
tradatur, ne pecuniam ſucceſſhribus, aut aenmlis inſidiantibus praeberent, aut ne 
plebs eſſet otiaſa. Theſe firſt words, regum pecuniae otiaſa ac ſtulta oftentatio, 
have ſerved for a text to all our modern writers. This thought has appeared 
to them ſo fine and fo juſt, that they have emulouſly commented and para- 
phraſed it, perpetually and ſervilely copying each other; as is their cuſtom, in 
almoſt all that concerns remote antiquity, 
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in unknown and ſecret places . Juſt puniĩſliment of thoſe 
exhorbitant taſks with which they had oppreſſed their ſub- 
jects, and of the unheard-of labours they had exacted. Their 
very name has periſhed. The oblivion to which they were 
condemned =, is without doubt the cauſe of our uncertainty 


at this day of the times and authors of theſe famous monu- 
ments. 


cient authors, the labyrinth of Egypt in the rank of the moſt 
conſiderable and ſingular works which have ever been ima- 
gined. There reigns a great diverſity of opinions among 
the ancients upon the time to which that ſo boaſted edifice 
- ought to be referred. I ſhall follow the opinion of Herodo- 
tus, who appears to me to deſerve the preference, as well 
for his antiquity, as by the exactneſs of his reſearches durin 
his abode in Egypt. He places the conſtruction of the la- 
byriath under the.twelve kings who reigned at the ſame 
time for fifteen years *. That event happened about 600 
years before J. C. Pomp. Mela differs alſo very little from 
the relation of Herodotus ». It is then after theſe two 
authors, that I am going to trace a ſuccinct idea of the laby- 
ninth of Egypt. | 

This edifice, according to Herodotus, who had viſited it 
very exactly, ſurpaſſed every thing that this great hiſtorian 
could have conceived either of himſelf or from others. Un- 
der one and the {ame circuit of walls they had incloſed 3000 
halls, twelve of which were of a particular form and beauty e, 
All theſe apartments communicated with each other, but 
by ſo many turns and windings, that without a good guide it 
was impoſſible to avoid wandering *%. Theſe 3000 halls or 


? Diod l. 1. p. 73. 74. z Herod. I. 2. n. 128. 
„ T7 WES BOY A | 


| This author attributes the conſtruction of the lebyrinth to Pſammetichus, 
| thelaſt of theſe twelve kings. The ſilence of Homer on the labyrinth of Egypt 


ſerves further to confirm my opinion, and proves, that the conſtruction of this 
monument was poſterior to that great poet, 
1 143. 


P. Mela ſays twelve palaces, 2 term which expre ſſes the greatneſs and magni- 
| kcence of the twelve halls of Herodotus. 


* P, Mela loco citat., Strabo, I. 17. p. 1165. ; Pl. I. 36. 10 . 18. p. 736. 


cha!invers 


After the pyramids, we may place, upon the credit of an- 
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chambers were moreover diſtributed in ſuch a manner, tha 
there were as many below ground as above. 
fures us, that he viſited all the apartments above ground; 
but for thole that were ſubterraneous, they would not per. 
mit him to enter them from motives of ſuperſtition . The 
whole building of the labyrinth, walls, and ceiling, were of 
white marble, and diſplayed a great profuſion of ſculptures, 
Each of the twelve halls or galleries I have mentioned, 
were {upported on columns of the ſame marble s. In fine, 
the labyrinth ended with a pyramid forty fathom high. 

Figures of animals were ingraved on it larger than the life, 
There are now no remains of this ſo ſingular and ſo magni. 
fcent monument i. 

I think I have delivered every thing of conſequence tran. 
mitted to us by the ancients on the Egyptian monuments, 
and that, following the relation of modern travellers, I have 
given a ſufficient idea of what now remains of them *. Let 
us now allow ourſelves ſome reflections upon all theſe works, 
Let us examine the genius and taſte which charaQeriſed 
the enterpriſes of the Egyptians. 

We cannot deny but that ſome ideas of grandeur entered 
into the projects of theſe people. They aimed, if the expreſ 
fion may be allowed, to render their works immortal : this 
carte is the end they appear to have propoſed. They 
forgot nothing which they imagined could contribute to en. 
able their monuments to brave the injuries of time. The 
_ Egyptians fought out all the arts which human power could 

furniſh to give ſtability to their edifices. They are as ſolid 
as immenſe ; and in all appearance no wood entered into 
their conſtruction; at lea{t, none is to be ſeen in what re- 


mains at this day of rhe Egyptian monuments either entire 


or in rwns!. They are even compoſed, for the moſt part, 
of aſtoniſhing blocks of ſtone, marble, or granite; and cei- 


£ L.2.n. 148. f Herod. ibid. 8 Ibid. 
i See voyage into Egypt by Granger, p. 159. 151. 153. 
* See part 2. book 2. c. 3. art. 1. 


: by” has Egypt by Granger, p. 152. 153.; Paul, Lucas, third voyage, 
t. 3. P 
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rainly theſe people poſſeſſed an art of removing the moſt 
normous maſſes with peculiar facility. This juſtice would 
be difficult to refuſe them, when we conſider the. quantity of 
lobeliſks, coloſſuſes, ſpires, and ſtones of prodigious bulk, 
which they raiſed-to ſurpriſing heights *. 45 
Such then; in general, is the character and reigning taſte 
of the monuments of Egypt. Huge and amazing piles in- 
deed they are, and which we cannot ſee without à certain 
2we; but in vain do we look for grace, elegance, or ſymme- 
try. When we examine what may yet be found of the 
temples, palaces, and other edifices raifed by the ancient 
Egyptians, the whole convinces us, that theſe people had 
no rules of proportion, no fixed and ſettled plan for their 
buildings. They worked, ſo to ſpeak, at random, and in a 
manner abſolutely vague and deſtitute of principles. 

The Egyptians folely occupied with heaping maſſes upon 
maſſes, and raiſing ſtones upon ſtones, knew nothing of the 
reſources furniſhed by the arts of elegance. They fought not 
to pleaſe, but to-aſtoniſh the eye of the ſpectator. Hence 
they were for ever ignorant of beautiful proportion or ad- 
vantageous diſpoſition. Their buildings are flobenly and 
diſagreeable in the groſs, and ſtill worſe in the detail. 
The Egyptian architects were abſolutely ignorant of the 
art of decorating an edifice. They had no idea of a 
juſt and ſuitable union of ſculpture and architecture, nor 
knew they how to diſtribute” and place ornaments with 
propriety. They ſcattered them every where with profuſion, 
and a falſe and childiſh glitter is the reſult of the whole. 
Ignorance and barbarity are viſible in the whole economy 
of their edifices, even the moſt ſuperb. Columns, capitals, 
in a taſte the pooreſt, moſt ſordid and ſhocking. Entabla- 


tures of ſtupifying clumſineſs, ornaments of an execution 


* Nevertheleſs we muſt agree, that in this reſpect the Peruviaris ſurpaſſed 
the Egyptians. In the conftroction of their edifices they made ute of ſtones 
of a ſtill more aſtoniſhing bulk than thoſe which form the pyramids and other 

_ monuments of Egypt. Yet the Peruvians had no knowledge of mechanics 
| Properly ſo called. All they did was by main ſtrength and dint of numbers, 
and by means of terraſſes diſpoſedin the manner of inclined planes. Acoſta, 
hiſt. nat. des Ind. Occid. 1. 6. c. 14.; Hiſt. des Incas, t. 1. p. 69. 61. 264, 265. 
268.; Mem. de Trev. February i 742. p. 269.; Beagucr, voyage au Perou, p.105. 
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and :deſign inſupportably ridiculous. Truth inceſſantly to 
tured through the whole. Theſe people, in fine, were en 
tirely ignorant of the art of varying of figures. A monotor 
and uniformity as tireſome as ſhocking, reigns through 
their compoſitions. No proportion moreover, no deſig 
no meaning in the execution, all is equally ſpiritleſs and 
barbarous, 

This eftimate of the Egyptian architecture is beſides per 
fectly conformable to the judgment paſſed upon it by Stra. 
bo. This famous geographer, who had travelled through 
Egypt, aſſures us, that the edifices raiſed by the ancient in- 
habitantsof that country diſplayed neither deſign, nor genius, 
nor elegance a. So we fee, that their manner of building 
was followed neither by the Greeks, nor by the Romans. 
The Egyptian taſte in architecture has viſibly no manner of 
relation with that tranſmitted to us by Greece and Italy, 
which alone however deſerves to be followed either for ele- 
gance, or even for ſolidity +. 


Let us add, that the Egyptians appear to have been en- 
tirely igngrant of the art of throwing an arch. We find no 
appearance, no indication of it in what now remains of 
their ancient buildings. We do not even find that they 
knew the art of cutting arch- wiſe the blocks of flone which 
form the heads of their doors. They are all uniformly 
terminated by a lintel abſolutely ſtraight and even . It is 
the ſame thing with their roofs. I have faid above, that, 


according to all appearance, the Egyptians admitted no 
wood in the conſtruction of their buildings of conſequence, 


ſuch as remples, palaces &c. Large ſtones reſting at each 
end upon the walls of the halls ſerved for beams, and com- 


* see Paul Lucas, third voyage, t. 3. p. 33.; Pococke, deſcript. of the Levant, 
t. 1. Norden's travels into Egypt and Nubia, t. 2. 


m L. 17. p. 1159. B. See allo the relation of Sayd, in the collection of The- 
venot, t. 2. p. 4. 


Athen. I. 5. c. 9. p. 206.3 P. Lucas, third voy e, t. 3. p. 17. 39. 204-; Sicard, 
mem. des milf. du Levant, t. 2. p. 200. 


e may judge of the ſolidity which the Greeks and Romans knew how to 


give their buildings, by ſeeing after how many ages many edifices of Greece 
and Rome ſtill brave the injuries of time. 


'© See Pococke, voyage to Levant, t. 1.; Norden, travels into Egypt 
and Nudia, t. 2 3 3 and the other authors beture cited. 
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and deſign in ſupportably ridiculous. Truth inceſſantly tor. 
tured through the whole. Theſe people, in fine, were en. 
tirely ignorant of the art ot varying of figures. A monotony 
and uniformity as tirefome as locking, reigns through al 
their com poſitions. No proportion moreover, no defi 
no me in the execution, all 3 is equally ſpiritleſs and 
barbarous. 

This eſtimate of the Egyptian archite@ture | is beſides per. 
fectly conformable to the judgment paſſed upon it by Stra- 
bo. This famous geographer, who had travelled through 
Egypt, aſſures us, that the edifices raiſed by the ancient in- 
habitantsof that country diſplayed neither deſign, nor genius, 
nor elegance . So we fee, that their manner of building 
was followed neither by the Greeks, nor by the Romans. 
The Egyptian taſte in architecture has viſibly no manner of 
relation with that tranſmitted to us by Greece and Italy -, 
which alone however deſerves to be followed either for ele- 
gance, or even for ſolidity +. 
Let us add, that the Egyprians appear to have been en- 
tirely'igngrant of the art of throwing an arch. We find no 
appeara ac, no indication of it in what now remains of 
their ancient buildings. We do not even find that they 
knew the art of cutting arch-wife the blocks of lone which 
form the heads of their doors. They are all uniformly 
terminated by a lintel abſolutely ſtraight and even . It is 
the ſame thing with their roofs. I have ſaid above, that, 
according to all appearance, the Egyptians admitted no 
wood in the conſtruction of their buildings of conſequence, 
ſuch as remples, palaces &. Large ſtones reſting at each 
end upon the walls of the halls ſerved for beams, and com- | 


* Sce Paul Lucas, third voyage, t. 3. p. 33. Pococke, deſcript. of the Levant, 
t. 1. Norden's travels into Egypt and Nubia, t. 2. 
m L. 17. p. 1159. B. See allo the relation of Sayd, in the collection of The- 
venot, t. 2. p. 4. 
Athen. I. 5. c. q. p. 206.3 P. Lucas, third voyage, t. 3. p. 17. 39. 264.; Sicard, 
mem. des milf. du Levant, t. 2. p. 200. 


We may judge of the ſolidity which the Greeks and Romans knew how to 
give their buildings, by ſeeing after how many ages many edifices of Greece 
and Rome fill brave the injuries of time. 


'* See Pococke, voyage to th: Levant, t. 1.; Norden, travels into Egypt 
and Nubia, t. 2.; and the other author: deten ci ted. 
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poſed the roofs v. But as in any conſiderable reach theſe 
ſtones. might have given way, the Egyptians ſupported 
them by columns. And this we ſee was practiſed in all the 
grand edifices deſcribed by modern travellers 2. Often 
even a ſingle ſtone formed the roof of a hall. As to the 
reſt, we are not to believe that the deſire of rendering 
their edifices more durable and ſolid, was the only reaſon 
which led the Egyptians to build them without wood. The 
nature of the climate they inhabited, undoubtedly con- 
tributed a great deal to it. Egypt produced no wood for 
building. Scarce do we find any for fewel c. 

We ſhall not conceive a better idea of the progreſs of the 
Egyptians in the arts of taſte and elegance, if we caſt our 
eyes upon what yet remains of their ancient ſculptures, 
Their ſtatues and ingravings diſplay neither genius, nor 
talents, nor juſtneſs. They are equally awkward and in- 
correct. The figures in general are poor and flat, all of a 
ſize, without regard to perſpective, leſſening, ſtiff, without 
elegance or ingenuity, without ſtudy in the choice of the 
ſubject, without action, delicacy, or any ſort of expreſſion, 
The Egyptians, in a word, knew neither how to deſign ſim- 
ple figures nor to group their compoſitions, No meaning 
neither, nor variety in thoſe hideous afſemblages preſented 
in their ingravings . Let us remark alſo, that their figures 


are always drawn in profile, and never in full or a fourth in- 


clined. In effect, bodies {een under theſe aſpects require 
too much addreſs, and ſkilfulneſs eſpecially, to have been 
ſucceſsfully repreſented by the Egyptians, And yet the 


p See Greaves, pyramid. p. 16,; Thevenot, t. 2. p. 419.; P. Lucas, third 
voyage, t. 3. p. 38. 264. 265. 275.; Voyage to the Levant, t. 1. p. 42. | 

1 P. Lucas, third voyage, t. 3, p. 38. ; Sicard mem. des miff, du Levant, t. 7, 
p. 169, ; Granger, voyage into Egypt, p. 38. 47. 68. 69. 73, 

r Herod. 1. 2.n. 155. ; Diod. I. 1. p. 56. ; Strabo, I. 17, p. 1165, 

© Pietro della Valle, lett. 11, p. 210. 219.; Granger, voyage into Egypt, 
p. 13.; Paul. Lucas, third voyage, t. 3. p. 211. 212. 

* See the figures ingraved upon the obeliſks, and upon all the other mo- 
numents truly Egyptian. I ſpeak not here of the bas reliefs, for I have never 
ſeen any of them, and I even doubt whether the Eg yptians were ever ſcilleq 
ia works of this kind. 


K2 heads, 
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heads, hands, and feet, for all the facility of Executing 
them in profile, have in the Egyptian works neither mo. 
tion nor expreſſion. 

We have already ſeen that it was the ſame thing in the 
ornamental part of their architecture. It is all heavily 
laboured, without taſte and without preciſion. If the 
Greeks did learn from the Egyptians to handle the chiſel, 
they found means to make a much better uſe of it. Their 
monuments are as valuable for their grace and variety, 


their fire, their ſpirit, and the truth which animates them, 


as thoſe of the Egyptians are diſguſting by their deformity 
and heavineſs, their monotony and incorrectneſs. This 
contraſt did not eſcape the diſcernment of the ancients. 
We ſee that they made little account of the (culpture 
of the Egyptians * _ 

I have already ſpoken of the taſte this people had for 
coloſſuſes. We have ſeen, that, according to the relation ot 
modern travellers, many of them ſtill ſubſiſt at this day in 
different places of Higher Egypt, without reckoning the 
ſphinx which is found at a little diſtance from the pyramids. 
We ſee little at preſent except the head of this figure, 
the reſt being buried in the ſand. This head is 35 feet round, 
and 26 high. They reckon 15 feet from the ear to the 


chin =. It is eaſy from theſe dimenſions to judge of the 


whole bulk of this enormous ſtatue. When I am upon 
this ſubject, it may be expected I ſhould ſay ſomething ot 


the manner the Egyptians went about in making their co- 


loſſuſes. A pallage of Diodorus lets us into it. 
This author ſays, that the Egyptian ſculptors were ac- 


5 Strabg, Il. 17. p. 115%.; Paul. I. 7. c. 5. 

n See part 2. book 2. ſect. 1. c. 5. 

* NMaillet, p. 221t.; Theven. t. 2. p. 426. Pliny, J. 36. ſect. 17. exaggerates 
prodigigquily the proportions of the ſphinx in queſtion: he fays, that if we 
meature the c:rcumference of the head by the forehead, we ſhall nnd it 18 
jcet im campaſs, and 243 in height. Paul Lucas gives the head of the ſphinx 109 
feet in compais, and about 78 from the chin to the top of the forehead. He 
tought "pat CCuDL that ac ought ko c COP7 Plinz. Voyage to the Levant, 
3 'T P. 4 
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cuſtomed to work at a ſtatue by ſeparate pieces. To ex- 
ecute this ſort of works, they divided the human body 
into twenty-one parts and one quarter, reſpectively meaſured 
and proportioned to each other. When they agreed upon 
the height of the figure they were about to form, every 

workman pertormed in his own ſhop the particular part he 
was charged with. Although all theſe different pieces had 
been ſeparately executed, yet they were put together and 
agreed with the utmoſt exactneſs y. Such is the relation 
of Diodorus; it demands {ome reflections. 

This practice of the Egyptian ſculptors, of working a 
ſtatue by ſeparate pieces, is not likely to have been a ge- 
neral practice, though Diodorus mentions it as ſuch. I 
am perſuaded, that ſtatues of à natural ſize were probably 
of one piece, and done by the hand of a ſingle artiſt. It is 
not the ſame with reſpect to the coloſſuſes, which were or- 
dinarily compoſed of ſeveral blocks of marble. In this 
caſe the practice Diodorus ſpeaks of muſt have been very 
ſerviceable, and much in uſe for the readineſs of the ex- 
ecution. Something like this I imagine to have been 
nearly the way they went about it. They began by making 
a model of plaiſter, or clay, as is practiſed at this day by 
our modern ſculptors. They then cut this model into 
ſeveral pieces. Every workman took away the part that 
was allotted him, and-worked after that pattern. In this 
manner we conceive how many artiſts might ſeparately ex- 
ecute one and the ſame coloſſus. 

I thiak I have ſuſſiciently proved in the preceding books, 
that painting was not known till the epocha which is treat- 
ed of in this third part =. The invention of it ought to be 
referred to the ages we are now going through. It is not 
poſſible to fix the date of it with exactneſs; only we ſee that 
it muſt have been held in honour, at or before the time 
of Candaules King of Lydia. Pliny ſays in effect, that this 
prince, whoſe reign falls about the year 720 before Jeſus 
Chriſt, bought at its weight in gold a picture repreſent- 


7 Diod. l. 1. p. 1 10, z Sce part 2. bqok 2. ſect. 1. c. 5. 
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Ing a battle *. Herodotus tells us alſo, that Amaſis, who 
reigned in Egypt 570 years before the Chriſtian æra, had 
made a preſent of his pottraiture ro the inhabitants of 
Cyrene . Painting then was known in Egypt in the age; 
on which we are at preſent employed. 

I do not think theſe people ſucceeded any better in this 
art than in ſculpture. There is even no room to doubt it, 
conſidering the intimate connection there is between paint. 
ing and ſculpture. Neither is there mentioned in antiquity 
any Egyptian painter or ſculptor famous for his works, 
One ſingle point in which the painters of that nation appear 
to have excelled, is a certain preparation they made uſe 
of for fixing colours upon marble and other bodies ſmooth 
and of cloſe pores. They muſt have employed a very 
ſtrong and powerful corroſive, as appears by what our tra. 
vellers tell us. They aſſure us, that in many edifices half 
in ruins there are ſtill paintings to be ſeen whole gloſs 
and colouring are ſo lively, ſo freſh and ſo bright, that it 
ſeems, ſay the inhabitants of the country, as if the artiſt 
Had not yet waſhed his hands after his work -. But theſe 
fame travellers generally agree, that all theſe paintings are 
flat, that is to ſay, without any riſe or oppoſition of coloure, 
Leaves of gold or filver, for example, mingled with colours 
red and blue. The reſult is, that in all theſe compoſitions 
the figures in general cut upon the ground, and ſevered 
from it by ſharp lines; the tints appearing neither ſoftened 
nor ſhaded off. 

From all that has been ſaid we may conclude, that. the 
Egyptians made no progreſs in the arts of taſte and elegance. 
For, as I have already premiſed, the ages which cloſe this 
third and laſt part of our work, ought to be regarded as 
the epocha which cloſes alſo the ancient hiſtory of Egypt. 
From the deluge to the time of Cyrus is the ſpace to which 
we ought to confine that national genius which has deter- 


L. 35. ſect. 34. p. 699. b L. 2. n. 182. ; 
< Relat. du Sayd apud Thevenot, t. 2. part 3. p. 4.; Sicard, mem. des nuf. 
du Levant, t. 2. p. 209. 211. 221. t. 7. p. 37. 169. i63.; P. Lucas, voyage te 
me Levant, t. I. P. 99, 126.; Granger, P. 48. 47. & 73. "DI F 
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mined the character of the Egyptians properly ſo called. 
we have therefore exhauſted all the facts and all the mo- 
numents which can be ſaid to belong really to this people, 
and are conſequently enabled to paſs our judgment upon 
their taſte, and upon their manner of treating the arts, 

What I have {aid of the Egyptians, regards equally the 
Afyrians and the Chaldeans, From the time of Cyrus they 
ceaſed to be a diſtin& nation, and becoming ſucceſFvely a 
prey to the Perſians, Greeks, and many other conquerors, 
they were inſenſibly loſt and confounded with the victors. 
The refle&ions I am about to propoſe belong then equally 
to the Aſſyrians, Babylonians, and Egyptians. We may ſee 
under one and the ſame point of view, the genius and cha- 
rater of theſe different nations. Their hiſtory begins and 


ends nearly at the ſame time. Their glory and their know- 


ledge were nearly equal, and the power and duration of 


their monarchy little different. 

The hiſtory of the arts preſents us amongſt theſe nations 
with a very ſingular contraſt. We perceive in it very early 
diſcoveries of conſiderable importance. Almoſt from the 
firſt ages we ſee them make a progreſs whoſe rapidity 
aſtoniſhes and ſurpriſes us. But theſe once paſſed we 
can obſerve no further advances. Things remain always 
in the ſame ſtate with theſe people. The Aſiatics and 
Egyptians appear to have made no advantage of the du- 
ration of their empires, to acquire new lights, or to brin 
their firſt diſcoveries to perfection. Their faculties ſeem 
to have been bound up and limited to a certain number of 
ideas, and to a degree of knowledge acquired in the earlieſt 
mes, beyond which theſe nations never aſpired. Very 
äfferent from the European nations, whom we ſee in- 
ceſſantly improving their knowledge, and daily aiming at 
new inventions, the Egyptians and Aſiatics remained al- 
moſt at the ſame point from whence they ſet out. How 
comes it that theſe people did not continue to extend and 
perfect their diſcoveries; and why did they advance no 
further in the career of the arts, and even in that of the 
kiences? I. think I have feand in their turn of mind, and 
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in the principles of their government, the obſtacles hich 
retarded their progreſs. 

In all times the Egyptians 4 and Aſiatics were little com- 
municative, treating foreign nations with ſovereign con. 
tempt, and never deigning to maintain any commerce or 
connection with any of them. They remained always con. 
fined to their own country, and never travelled. One of 
the principles of their government was to admit no novelty, 
and {crupulouſly to follow what had been practiſed by their 
anceſtors «. Let us add to theſe maxims, which alone muſt 
have brought an eternal obſtacle to the advancement and 
perfection of human attainments, the falſe policy which 
had rendered profeſſions hereditary in the ſame families, 
We have ſeen in the preceding book, what an injury ſuch 
an inſtitution muſt have been to the arts, and even to the 
ſciences 2. The claſs of artiſans was moreover the laſt of 
all the claſſes, and all who compoſed it were held in fove- 
reign contenipt ; a treatment they ſtill meet with over 
all the eaſt i. Theſe facts being admitted, we eaſily per- 
ceive, that there could reign no ſpirit of emulation amongſt 
the Aſſyrians, the Babylonians, or Egyptians; every ſen- 
timent of induſtry and fame was neceſſarily ſtiffled. We 
may even go ſo far as to believe that the condition of 
working men was no better amongſt theſe people, than it 
is at this preſent in the country of the Mogul, where they 


are made to work with whips, and by force of menaces and 


ill uſage *. Let us not wonder then at the little progress 
of the Aſiatics and Egyptians in the arts. Take away e- 
mulation, and that noble ambition which alone can elevate 
the ſoul and animate the genius, immediately all droops, 
and is contined to a narrow circle of endleſs mechanical re- 
bai 


à See part 1. bock 4. 8 and part 2. bock 4. chap. 1. 
e See Plato de leg. I. 2. p. 289. . 
f See Diod. I. 2. p. 142. ef ſupra, l. 1. c. 4.p.29 
E Chap. 4. p. 20. and following. 
d Herod. |. 2. n. 167.; Diod. I. 1. p. 85. 86. 
i See ſupra, bock 1. c. 4. p. 23. & 24. 
. k Voyage of Bernier, t. 1. p. 354. 305. It is the ſame thing in China. 
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It was not thus with the Greeks. A ſkilful painter, ar- 
chitect, or ſculptor, enjoyed the higheſt confideration, 
and the moſt flattering diſtinctions. Poſterity celebrated 
their names in feſtivals. A city valued itſelf as much upon 
having produced a citizen famous for ſome talent, as for 
having given birth to a politician, a philoſopher, or a ge- 
neral of the firſt merit. It is to this manner of thinking 
and of acting that Greece owes the pre-eminence and 
ſuperiority, in many branches of the arts, which it will 
perhaps always enjoy : and to convince ourſelves of this, 
let us compare the productions of the Aſiatics and Egypti— 
ans with thoſe of the Greeks. Aſia and Egypt preſent us 
with edifices immenſe and prodigious indeed; but that is 
all their merit. To characteriſe them rightly, they are no- 
thing but enormous piles, without ſkill or ingenuity, the 
works of patience and of bad taſte. In the monuments of 
Greece, on the contrary, all is lively and animated, eleva- 
ting the ſoul, and ſpirited throughout. Grace, and fire, 
and genius, and the moſt exquiſite expreſſion, are diſplayed 
on all their parts. 

Let me be indulged one reflection more on the mo- 
numents of ancient Egypt. Some are pleaſed to extol 
them, and even to pronounce without heſitation, that there 
is nothing amongſt us worthy to be compared to them: a- 
creed, if heaps of ſtones only are meant, enormous piles, 
without taſte and without genius, ſuch as the pyramids, 
obeliſks, and coloſſuſes, and in general all the pretended 
marvels of ancient Egypt; I am ready to own, that, in 
this reſpect, France has nothing like them to offer, But 
will any one compare thoſe miſ-ſhapen monuments, whoſe 
diſtance is certainly their greateſt merit, with that quan- 
tity and that variety of buildings of every kind which meet 
our eyes in every part of the kingdom? We are fo accu- 
ſtomed to the daily fight of theſe maſterpieces of art, that 
we do not give that attention to them which is neceſſary 
to make us ſenſible of their value. Yet if we would reflect 
upon them, we ſhould very ſoon judge what a ſuperiority 
we have over the Egyptians, and how greatly our monu- 
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ments, taking them for all in all, have the advantage of thoſe 
of theſe ancient nations . I ſpeak of the royal palaces, 
Verſailles, the Tuileries, the Louvre, the Hotel des Inva- 
lides, Marly, the Obſervatory, &c. Let us add to theſe, 
{ome buildings in Paris, ſuch as the bridges Pont Royal 
and Tournelle, and above all that aſtoniſhing range of 
quays which lines the Seine on each ſide. If we would eſti. 
mate the time, the money, and the labour expended on 
all theſe different works, equally immenſe and magnifi- 
cent, we ſhall very ſoon be ſenſible how greatly France 
excels all that Egypt ever produced. I might alſo men- 
tion that aſtoniſhing number of places fortified by M. de 
Vauban, the port of Dunkirk, that of Breſt, Rochefort, 
Toulon, &c. I might alſo cite the canal of Languedoc +, 
and in general, the great roads of the kingdom: thele 
works are greatly ſuperior to all thoſe of ancient Egypt. 
Infinitely more money has been expended, and much more 
genius was requiſite, as well as more power, taſte, and time 
to finiſh Verſailles with all its defects, than to conſtru& 
a pyramid, or hew out an obeliſk. Let us remember never- 
theleſs, that Verſailles, and all the works I have here enu- 
merated, were executed 1n the reign of one monarch. 


However extravagant and exceſſive were the prepoſſeſſion and admira- 
tion of the Greeks for Egypt, there are, notwithſtanding, writers among then. 
who paſſed the fame judgment on the Egyptian monuments compared to thole 
of Greece. See Pauſ. 1.9. c. 36. p. 783. ; the Emperor Julian in his 68th 
letter apud Fabric. bibljoth. Gr. t. 7. p. 84. ; Strabo. 1. 17. p. 1159. 

+ The canal of Lang guedoc, from its entrance in the port of Cette to Tou- 
louſe, is more than 70 leagues in length, and 30 feet in breadth. They were 
often obliged to make angles, and wind it round the mountains, to preſerve 
the level; to fix it upon piles in boggy grounds, to ſuſtain it upon. bridges or 
fone arches in the valleys, to hew down or lower certain mountains, in fine, 
to pierce through others, and vault them to receive this canal. They dug 
out above two millions of cubic fathoms of earth, and more than tive thou- 
ſand of rock. One hundred and fourteen fluices were conſtructed for bark: 
to go up or down ; ſixteen enormous dykes to repel the torrent; twenty- 
four drains to let off the waters of the canal when it is in danger of filling up 
with mud or fand. In this work are reckoned upwards of forty thouſand cu— 
bic fathoms of maſon-work ; to which are to be added the piers of two 
þundred fathoms, and the mole of tive hundred, which cover the harbour 
ot Cette, and make it a ſecure aſylum for ſhips, 
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F III. 
Of the Greeks. 


Rom the Trojan war üll the year 590 before J. C. 
that is, till the time of Solon and Piſiſtratus, we are 
but little acquainted with the minuter affairs of the Greeks. 
Hiſtory, however, in this ſame interval, furniſhes many re- 
ſources and lights concerning the ſtate of the arts amongſt 
_ theſe people at that time. When we are upon this ſubject, 
it is eſſential, that we diſtinguilh the Greeks of Europe, 
from the Greeks ſettled in Afia Minor. The arts attained 
but flowly enough a certain degree of perfection in Greece 
properly ſo called. Their progreſs was much quicker, and 
much more rapid, in the colonies which {ome time after 
the Trojan war were ſent from Greece to ſettle in Aſia 
Minor. In theſe happy countries aroſe the firſt produc- 
tions which have rendered the Greeks famous to poſterity. 
I have elſewhere ſhown the reaſons why theſe firſt ſparks 
of genius muſt have ſhone in Aſiatic ſooner than in Eu- 
ropean Greece, and ſhall not dwell upon it here. I pals 
on to the hiſtory of the arts as diſplayed in the ages which 
are the ſubject of this third part of our work. 
It is in the colonies of Aſia Minor that architecture be- 
gan to form itſelf. The invention of the two firſt orders 
which the Greeks made uſe of, is entirely owing to the in- 
habitants of theſe countries. Their name ſufficiently e- 
vinces it. The Doric owes. its original to the Dorians, 
and the Ionic to the Ionians. The Corinthian did not 
appear till long after theſe two firſt orders. This laſt 
ſeems to have been invented in Greece, properly ſo called. 
It is the richeſt, the moſt magnificent, and the moſt ele- 
gant of all the Grecian orders, and perhaps of all that ar- 
chitecture ever invented. 


* See ſupra, book 1. c. 5. att. 3. 
> Part 2. book 3. art. 3. c. 3. $ 3» 
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I have already had occaſion to mention the manner that 
Vitruvius relates the origin of theſe orders; and I have ſaid, 
that his relation had no fort of probability. Ir fatisfies us 
not, and inſtructs us {till leſs -. It were much better to 
own that we are ignorant how, or at what preciſe time 
theſe orders of architecture were invented. All 1 pretend 
to affirm, is, that they were known and practiſed in 
the ages we are now employed on. The ſuperb tem- 
ple of Jupiter at Olympia exiſted in theſe times*. They 
had alſo begun that of Diana at Epheſus. In fine, 
Piſiſtratus had laid at Athens the st dla of a magni 
cent temple of Jupiter Olympius *, without ſpeaking ot 
many other edifices which we may fee enumerated in au- 
thors who treat particularly of architecture. 

One fact, however, which I muft not paſs over in filence, 
is, that mechanics muit have been as yet very imperfect a. 
mongſt the Greeks. We ſee, that, even in the time of 
Thucydides, they were not acquainted with the crane. 
Their workmen ſupplied the want of this machine, fo ſim- 
ple, · but ſo uſeful, by ſquare beams t. The action of which 
was probably like that of a ſwipe. This fact cannot give 
us a great idea of the machines which the Greeks employ- 
ed in the conſtruction of their buildings. 

To enter here into ſome detail upon the taſte which then 
reigned in their architecture: I ſhall remark at firſt, that 
they employed only one order in the conſtruction of all the 
monuments I have juſt mentioned. The cuſtom of mingling 


and uniting many of them in the ſame edifice, did not take 


place amongſt the Greeks till pretty late. I ſhall next ob- 


« See part 2. book 2. fect. 2. c. 3. 
4 See Pauſ. 1. 5. c. 10. This building, according to the calculation of Pau- 
© fanias, muſt have been erected about the year 630 before J. C. 


e Tit. Liv. I. I. n. 45. places this event under the reign of Servius Tullius 


the 6th king of Rome; that is, about the year 500 before J. C. This is 
alto nearly the calculation of Diog. Laert. I. 2. ſegm. 103. This author ſays, 
that Theodorus of Samos had advifed to lay the foundations of the temple 
of Ephcius upon beds of coal. This Theodorus, by the account of Herod. 
I. 3. n. 4r. of Ariſtotle de rep. l. 5. c. 11. and of Pauſanias, 1.8. c. 14. flou- 
riſhed in the time of Polycrates tyrant of Samos, whom we know to have 
been cotemporary with Amaſis, who mounted the throne of Egypt the year 
$69 before J. C. 

* Vitruv. J. 7. preeſat, 4 L. 4. p. 327. 
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ferve, that, for a long time, theſe people employed only the 


Doric and Ionic orders. The temple of Epheſus and that 


of Jupiter at Olympia, which we may place in the number 
of the muſt ancient monuments that enlightened Greece e- 
yer elevated, were, one of the Ionic , and the other of the 
Doric order i. The famous temple of Minerva at Athens, 
built under Pericles, and that of Theſeus, are alſo of the 
Doric order *. In fine, we ſee, that of the four moſt famous 
templesin which Greece, in the judgment of Vitruvius, could 
glory, the two moſt ancient were of the Ionic order, the 
third of the Doric, and the fourth of the Corinthian. But 
let us remark, that this laſt edifice, according to the ſame 
author, was not built till the time of the Romans !. In ef- 
feR, it is very rare to {ee the Corinthian order employed in 


the famous edifices of antiquity. The little uſe the Greeks 


made of it would lead me to think, that their architects did 
not think that order ſufficiently grand and majeſtic. 

Let us add, that in all that remains of the fineſt works of 
antiquity, Greek and Roman, built in the Doric order, the co- 
lumns are without a baſe *. Vitruvius conformed himſelf to 


this practice. This architeR, who appears to have applied 


himſelf to treat of this order more exactly than of any other, 
ſays nothing of the baſes of the columns, and yet he enters 
into many details upon thoſe of the other orders. Be it alſo 
obſerved, that the orders of the Grecian architecture were 
neither invented nor executed in the early t'mes, ſuch as we 


lee them at this day in the ruins of ancient Rome, nor with 


the fame ornaments that our architects employ in them. 
Many changes and augmentations have been ſucceſſively 
made. Amongſt the Greeks architecture was but little 


© Vitruv. 1. 7. praefat. Paufan. I. 3. e. 10. 

* Voyage de Spon, t. 2. p. 40. 455. 1 Vitruv. I. 7. praefat. 

As in the theatre of Marcellus at Rome, that of Vicenza, and in a moſt 
magnificent triumphal arch which is at Verona. We may ſee ſome profiles of 
Doric columns without baſes in M. de Chambray, p. 15. 19. & 33. particularty 
where he has laid down the defign of an antique mauſoleum which is to be ſeen 
ncar to Te rracina. The columns of that edifice, which is of the Doric order, 
have no baſe. It is the ſame in a temple of Bacchus, built at Sardis in the 
reign of Croeſus. The columns of this monument, of which we ſtill fee the 
ruins, have no baſe. Sce alſo the notes of Perrault upon Vitruy. p. 176. n.“ 
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charged with ornament. The adventitious parts of their 
works were founded in nature. Conſequently they did nat 
in their repreſentations think themſelves at liberty to recede 
from truth in ornamental repreſentation. In a word, theſe 
great maſters admitted nothing but what they could juſtify 
and explain by ſolid, or, at leaſt, by probable reaſons. On 
theſe principles, the ancients had regulated the proportior: 
of each of the orders they have left us =. 

We are not however to condemn alike all the changes 
that have been made in the ancient architecture. Some of 
them are advantageous. 'The moderns have endeavoured to 
correct what appeared deſective in the firſt models. The baſes 
called Tonic, the only ones in uſe amongſt the ancients, 
have been judged not very convenient. The capital of 
the ſame order has been found incommodious and difagree. 
able. It has therefore been changed. The unanimous a- 
greement of all architects to receive and adopt theſe inno- 
vations, does not permit us to doubt of their being juſt and 
reaſonable “. 

The Greeks, moreover, reſerved all the pomp and beauties 
of their architecture for their temples, theatres, and other 
public edifices. They employed them not in the houſes of 
private people. Their dwelling-houſes had infinitely leſs of 
beauty, of grandeur and magnificence, than ours. There 
was not a ſingle palace, that is to ſay, a private building, 
worthy of that name in all Greece. This may be attributed 
to that republican ſpirit which reigned in all the ſtates of that 
part of Europe. Exterior modeſty is the appendage and 
favourite virtue of republics. However rich and powerful 
a citizen might be, he would not dare to offend the eyes of 
his countrymen by pompous buildings, whole luſtre would 
have offended them, and infallibly expoſed their owner to the 
public envy and jealouly. Let us now fay a word on ſculp- 
ture and painting. 


m Vitruv. I. 4. c. 2. 
* See the preface of Perrault upon the diſtribution of the five kinds of co- 
lumas according to the method of the ancients, p. 24. and following, and part 2. 


c. 3. p. 62. 
We 
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We find that ſculpture and painting began alſo to diſplay 
themſelves i in Greece towards the end of the ages we are 
now going through. Some ſculptors had already acquired 
a ſhining reputation about the time of the roth Olympiad, 
that is to ſay, about the year 576 before J. C. Dipcenus and 
Scyllis became at that time extremely celebrated for in- 
venting the ſculpture and poliſhing of marble =. They 
formed many pupils whoſe works were greatly eſteemed. 
Sculpture however did not attain that character of purity, 
elegance, and that degree of ſublimity to which the Greeks 
carried it, till the time of Pericles, that is, more than 150 
years after the artiſts I have been ſpeaking of. 

As to painting, it was ſtill longer of being brought to 
perfection. This art, the invention of which I thould readily 
give to the Greeks, did not appear in all its luſtre till under 
the reign of Alexander. { am not at all ſurpriſed at it. 
What ume and ſtudy, what diligence and thought muſt it 
not have coſt to bring painting to any kind of perfection! 
And this art, as I think I have thown, did not begin to exiſt 
til che time of Homer e. Accordingly, in che ages which 
employ us at preſent, the painters were ſtill very ignorant. 
We lee at once, that for a very long time they knew no- 
thing of the art of mingling of colours. The firſt Fe 
that appeared were painted with only one ſingle colour, 
which mutt have been both very harſh and very dry, ſince 
it was nothing but a water- colour made of pieces of pottery 
ground and finely powdered ». This ſort of painting may 
be thought to have reſembled that which is now known to 
us by the name of Broach * (Camayenu). But there is no ap- 
pearance of it. The Greeks were at that time too unſkil- 
ful to have underſtood that way of painting, which conſiſt: 


In loftening the ſhades of one and the ſame colour. Let us 


judge of heir kill by one fact which is warranted by many 


* Plin, I. 36. ſect. 4. 


The moſt ancient inſcriptions of Peloponneſus and Attica are ingraved 0a 
marble abſolutely rough and moore. 


See part 2. book 2. ſect. 1. c. 5. art. 3. v Plin l. 35. fect. 5. 
The monochromaton of tle 4 ae Sce Lliny, bock 35. fect. 8. 
very 
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very celebrated writers of antiquity. They tell us, that 
pictures were in the beginning ſuch wretched imitations, 
that they were obliged to write under them the names of 
the objects they were deſigned to repreſent *. It was only 
towards the time of Miltiades, that is, about 450 years be. 
fore J. C. that the Greeks began to be able to catch x 
reſemblance of the perſons they deſigned to repreſent -. In 
fine, Pliny remarks, that before Apollodorus, who lived in 
the 93d Olympiad (410 years before J. C.), there was no pic. 
ture that could attract or retain the attention of the ſpec. 
tator F. 

We find moreover, that in the ages here in queſtion, many 
workmen became famous in Greece by their ſkill in working 
metals, and particularly iron :. To conclude, if we were to 
go upon a longer examination, and make more circumſtan- 
nal reſearches, it were eaſy to ſhow, that the epocha which i3 
the object of this third part of our work, is that to which we 

ht to refer the unfolding of all the ſublime diſcoveries 
with which the Greeks enriched the arts in after ages. But 


* Arift. topic. 1. 6. c. 2. t. 1. p. 243; lian. var. hiſt. I. 10. c. 10., Plin. 1. 33. 
hh 

The paſſages of Ariſtotle and of Xlian which TI cite, are very clear and preciſe, 
We cannot ſay the ſame of that of Pliny. His phraſe is dubious, as is uſual 
with that author, who affects to ſhine. It has even been attempted to give this 
paſfge a fenſe totally contrary to that which I have imagined the true one. 
They will make Pliny ſay, that the portraits painted by the artiſts of whom he 
ſpeaks were fo like; that to make known to poſterity the perſonages they repre- 
fented, they wrote their names at the bottom of thoſe pictures, as we now do 
at the bottom of portraits on copper-plates. But this explication does not ap- 
pear to me to kit the meaning of Pliny. It were eaſy to cite in my favour the 


ſuffrage of all the interpreters and commentators of this ancient writer. They 


Have all underſtood the paſſage in queſtion in the ſenſe I give it. However, 
without having recourſe to authorities which may often appear doubtful, ! 
think, that upon this occaſion we ought to interpret Pliny by Ariſtotle and by 
Flan. This principle eftablifhed, the paſſage of that author confirms the fact 
which I have advanced upon the ignorance and unſkilfulneſs of the firſt pain- 
ters. I ſhall agree at the ſame time, that this explication ſeems in ſome ſort 
to put Pliny in contradiction with himſelf. But it may be anſwered, that this is 
not the only example which is to be found of that in his writings. It is more- 
over the defect of all authors who have affected to ſpeak in ſentences and eng- 
mas. 

r Plin. 1. 35. ſet. 34. f Ibid. feR. 36. 

*© Herod. I. 1. 3. 25.; Pauſ. I. 3. c. 22. p. 160. I. 10. c. 16. 
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T leaye theſe details, which, as they again and again preſent 
objeds nearly alike, might in the end fatigue the reader. 

Let us remark nevertheleſs, that theſe ſame people, whom 
we cannot too much applaud for their genius in architecture, 
in ſculpture, and perhaps alſo in painting, were very Little 
induſtrious in procuring themſelves many conyeniencies, 
which at this day it appears impoſſible to do without. For 
example, the cloathing of the Greeks was always very de- 
ſective. I have faid elſewhere, that they were neither ac- 
quainted with the uſe of linen, nor ſhoes, nor ſtockings, nor 
breeches. Their coats had neither buttons nor button- 
holes. We ſhall ſee alſo that theſe fame people neither 
knew the uſe of ftirrups to mount, nor of faddles to keep 
themſelves on horſeback . T ſhall obſerve further, that 
in their houſes they wanted many of the moſt uſeſul and 
agreeable inventions. They had neither glaſs windows 
nor chimneys. Theſe people were alſo ignorant of the art 
of lighting themſelves by the uſe of wax or tallow. I 
might, if it were neceſſary, make a longer enumeration 
of arts unknown to the Greeks. I ſhould then ſpeak of 
printing, of fire-arms, of the mariners compaſs, of chymi- 
cal fluxes, of ingravings in copper-plate, of mirrors, of tele- 
ſcopes, of clock-work, of wind and water mills, &c.; in- 
ventions which theſe people never knew. But whar I have 
Juſt ſaid is, I think, ſufficient to prove how great, in many 
reſpects, was the imperfection and ignorancę of the arts 
2mong the Greeks. 


* * in fra, book 5. chap. 2. 
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W are arrived at the ages which cloſe and termi- 


nate our reſearches on the ſtate of the ſciences 
amongſt the ancient nations. The epocha of 


Cyrus is, in effect, that of the fall of the empires of Aſſyria, 
of Babylon, and even of the monarchy of the firſt Egyptians. 
We can therefore judge of all the diſcoveries which we 
ought properly to attribute to the Aſſyrians, the Babylo- 
nians, and the Egyptians. Thoſe made amongſt theſe 
nations poſterior to the ages which cloſe this third part of 
our work, can belong to them but imperfectly. It was nd 
longer the ſame Aſſyrians, the ſame Babylonians, nor the 
ſame Egyptians, whole ſtate we have hitherto conſidered. 
Their empire was deſtroyed, and their primitive genius 
changed by the mixture of other nations, to whom, after 
the time of Cyrus, theſe people continued always ſubjeR. 
We ſhall not find it the ſame with the Greeks as with 
the Altatics and Egyptians in the ages we are at preſent 
employed upon. On the contrary, we hall but juſt per- 
ceive the opening bud of all thoſe inventions which have 
ſecured to that nation the diſtinguiſhed rank which they 
have and will for ever poſſeſs. The epocha we are now 90- 
ing through, ought, however, to be regarded as one of the 
moſt conſiderable of the Grecian hiſtory. It was towards the 
end of the ages it takes in, that letters and philoſophy be- 
gan to take deep root in Greeee, to ſtretch up with a rapid 
growth, and very ſoon becoming fruitful, they produced 
thoſe immortal fruits with which the univerſe entire has, 
and yet continues every day to enrich itſe!k, 


CHAP, 
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EE. I. 


Of Medicine. 


Y the cbnſent of all antiquity, it is allowed that the 
hiſtory of medicine remained involved in the darkeſt 
clouds from the Trojan war to that of Peloponneſus =. We 
cannot however, ſuppoſe that the ſtudy of a ſcience ſo ne- 
ceſſary as that of medicine, ſhould, during ſo long an inter- 
val, have been abſolutely neglected. The ſacred books 
atteſt the contrary. Solomon "muſt have poſſeſſed a great 


part of the various knowledge which conſtitutes the art of 


healing. The ſcripture ſays of this prince, that he had com- 
poſed treatiſes upon all animals, birds, and filhes, and that 
he had wrote upon all plants, from the cedar of Lebanon to 
the hyſlop»>. Many other facts related in the {acred books 
atteſt equally the knowledge and the uſage of medicine in 
the ages we are at preſent employed upon. 

We ſee, that there were in theſe times phyſicians by pro- 
ſeſſion among the Hebrews. Aſa, king of Judah being at- 
tacked by the gout, is reproached for that © he {ought not 
6 to the Lord, but to phyticians «.“ Hezekiah, threitened 
with death from an abſceſs, is cured by the application 
of a cataplaſm of hgs 4. Joram king of Judah, wounded 
in a battle, retires to Jezreel to be healed . We gather 
alſo from many expreſſions of the prophets, that they then 
knew how to cure wounds, fractures, end bruifes, by means 
of certain medicaments, ſuch as roſin, balſam, oils, and the 


a Celſus, 1. I. in præfat.; Plin. I. 29. ſet. 2. p. 493.; Iſidor. orig. 1. 4. 
„ 


b x Kings e. 4 v. 33. With the other knowledge that Solomon attri- 


butes to himſelf in the book of Wiſdom, he places the di- Nt ties of plants 
and the virtncs ot roots, c. 7. v. 20. 

c 4 Kings d. 1. v. 13; 2 Chronic c. 16. v. 12. 

3 2 Kings c. 20 v. 7.; Vaiah c. 35. v. 21. 
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Book III. 
fat of auimals t. It even appears that phyſicians were held 
in great eſteem amongſt the Aſiatic nations. Honour a 
c phyfician,” ſays the Eecleſiaſticus, “ for the uſes which 
* you may have of him s.” 

As to the Greeks, although we are ignorant of the ſtate 
and progreſs of medicine amongſt theſe people from the Tro. 
Jan war to that of Peloponneſus, yet it is certain, that the 
Aſclepiades, that is to ſay, the deſcendents of Kſculapius, pre- 
ſerved that ſcience in their family without any interruption. 
They reckon three celebrated ſchools eſtabliſned by them, 
one at Rhodes, another at Cos, and the laſt at Cnidos. He. 
rodotus, who was anterior to Hippocrates *, ſpeaks alſo of 
many other very famous ſchools of medicine. Let us add 
that of Italy, which owed its riſe to Pythagoras, and whole 
erection we cannot place later than the year 550 before J. C.*. 

The poems of Homer furniſh ſtill plainer proofs of the 
ſtate of medicine, and of the progreſs it muſt have made, 
at the time in which this great poet lived. We find in his 
writings abundance of anatomical details. Homer gives 
2 nominal deſcription of almoſt all the parts of the hu- 
man body; more than that, this poet muſt have had a 
great knowledge of their ſtructure and of their functions, 


to judge of it by his deſcription of wounds, and the acci- 


dents reſulting from them. We might even reproach him 
with having in this reſpect affected to make a parade cf 
his kill. However this may be, theſe facts do not permit 


us to call in queſtion the great inſight which in his time 


they had acquired in medicine. Nevertheleſs one reflec- 
tion ariſes, which, at the firſt glance, ſhould ſeem to make 
this anatomi-al knowledge. fo remarkable in the writings 
of Homer, difficult to be conceived. 

If we may believe an ancient commenitator on Plato, 
Alcmeon, a diſciple of Pythagoras, paſſed for the firſt whe 


* See Iſaiah c. 1. v. 6.; Jerem. c. 8. v. 22.; Ezek. c. 30. v. 27. 

C . . 

* This great phyſician flouriſnhed in the time of the Peloponneſian war, a- 
bout the year 470 before J. C. 


\ Sce Le Clere, hiſt. of medicine, part 1. book 2. c. I. & 2. 


had 
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had anatomized animals. Ariſtotle, whoſe time was not 
till more than eighty years after Hippocrates, tells us, be- 
fides, that in his days the Greeks had not yet dared to diſſect 


the human carcaſe. When this philoſopher ſpeaks of the 


internal parts of man, he ſays, they are greatly unknown, 
that we have nothing certain on their ſtructure and arranges 
ment, and that we muſt judge of them from the reſem- 
blance they ſhould have to the parts of other animals which 
may have ſome conformity with each of them x. How 
then is it poſſible, that, in the age of Homer, anatomy 
ſhould have been carried to a fort of accuracy and exact- 
neſs? 

This objection which at firſt we might judge very ſtrong, 
ceaſes nevertheleſs to appear ſo, when we reflect on the va» 
rious means which men have always had to inftrut them. 
ſelves in the frame of the human body. I have explained 
theſe means in the firſt part of this work:. We may alſo 
conſult, on this ſubject, what Daniel Le Clerc ſays in his 
hiſtory of medicine. There this learned man makes us 
eaſily conceive, how the ancient phyſicians may have ac- 
quired a knowledge of the internal parts of the human 
body, without having been, for all that, in the habirual 
practice of diſſection =, 

Jam, beſides, apt to believe, that the people of Aſia had 
not the ſame ſcruple as the Greeks about opening of hu- 
man carcaſes. Homer may therefore have drawn fron) 
them that anatomical ſkill which he has diſplayed in lis 
works. For though we cannot preciſely determine the 
country of this prince of poets, it however appears to me 
beyond a doubt, that he was born, and paſſed a great part 
of his life in Aſia Minor. This is an opinion which I have 
Already taken pains to eſtabliſh. I have even thought, 
that, of conſequence, we ought to refer to theſe people, 
certain ſciences tod delicate and refined for Homer to have 


| Chalcid. in Tim. Plat. p. 30. | 
* Hiſt. animal. J. I. c. T C. fit. I Bouk 3. c. 1. art. 2. 
2 Hift. of medicine, part 1. book 2. p.74. & 75. 
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learned them in the boſom of Greece properly ſo called. 
We ought not to give the honour of them to the inhab. 
tants of that part of Europe. In the ages this poet ap. 
peared in, they were ſtill very ignorant and unpoliſhed. 

I think I have ſaid enough to ſhew, that if we find x 
void in the hiſtory of medicine, from Podalirius and Ma. 
chaon, the ſons of Eſculapius, till the time of Hippocrates, 
it is not becauſe the ſtudy of that ſcience was neglected in 
this interval. We ought to attribute the ignorance we are 
in of the names and capacity of thoſe who cultivated me. 
dicine at that time, only to the times in which they lived. 
The hiſtory of thoſe ages is moſt confuſed and defediye, 
The phyſicians are not the only people who have cauſe to 
complain of it. We ſhall have but too many occaſions to 
be convinced of it with regard to many other objectz. 
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„ II. 
Of Aſtronomy. 


HE hiſtory of aſtronomy, in the ages we are nok 
going through, is not altogether ſo barren as that 
of medicine. The writers of antiquity give us ſomething 
more aſſiſtance in examining the ſtate of that ſcience in 
theſe times amongſt the different nations of whom we 21 
to ſpeak. The Babylonians, the Egyptians, and above ai 
the * enable us to preſent the reader with ſome ct» 
rious and intereſting details. Let us firſt examine tie 
ſtate of aſtronomy amongſt each of theſe people in par- 
ticular. We ſhall proceed to offer ſome general ideas re- 
ſalting from the different facts we are about to relate. 
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AKT ler I. 
Of the Babylonians. 


S it is known how dark is the hiſtory of the Babylo- 
nians and Aſſyrians, we may be thought not very 
competent judges of the diſcoveries and of the progreſs 
which theſe people had made in aſtronomy. Neverthe- 
leſs it will appear, that by collecting and comparing the 
different tracts we find ſcattered through the authors of an- 
tiquity, a pretty juſt idea may be formed of the aſtronomi- 
cal learning of the Babylonians. 

The Chaldean aſtronomers had learned that the ſun and 
the planets had a motion proper to themſelves from welt 
to eaſt, and that theſe revolutions were made with great 
inequalities of ume, and with very different degrees of ve- 
locity -. They taught, that the moon is placed below all 
the ſtars, and below all the planets ; that as it is the leaſt 
of all thoſe which we perceive, it is alſo the neareſt to the 
earth; that its revolution is performed in leſs time; not 
that it has a greater velocity than the other planets, but 
by reaſon of the ſmall extent of its orbit. They knew, 
moreover, that the moon has only a borrowed light, and 
that its eclipſes are cauſed by its immerging into the ſha- 
dow of the earth », 


The Chaldeans reckon but 36 conſtellations; 12 1n the 
zodiac, and 24 without that circle. They diſtinguiſned theſe 
laſt into northern and fouthern a. They had divided eaci: 
ſign of the zodiac into 30 degrees, and each degree into 
50 parts, or minutes*. By this method the Chaldeans had 


* Diod. I. 2. p. 144; Simplic. in l. 2.; Ariſt de celo, fol. 117. 27/5. 

o Diod.1. 2. p. 144. This paſſage of Diodorus deſerves attention. How 
rame the Chaldeans to gueis that the moon is in reality the lcaſt of the pla- 
nets? This was probably on their part only mere conjecture. 

?P Diod. I. 2. p. 144. 145. 4 Diod. ibid. 

T Gemin, c. 15. p. 63, ; S. Empiric. adv. aſtrolog. I. 5. p. 329. 
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found the mean motion of the moon. They had thus at, 
tained to determine the periodical return of that planet 
with a good deal of exactneſs c. 

The advantage which theſe aſtronomers had, of having 
very early invented the means of meaſuring exactly the 
different parts of the day, ought to give us a pretty good 
idea of their aſtronomical calculations. It is generally a. 
greed, that they were the firſt who knew the uſe of ſun. 
dials*. Accordingly they paſſed for the firſt who had un. 
dertaken to meaſure the length of the ſun's annual revo. 
Jution a. Their obſervations, in this reſpect, were not 
fruitleſs. We ſee, that, in the reign of Nabonaſſar, the 
year amongſt theſe people conſiſted of 365 days. The 
ancients make this clear enough, by telling us, that the 
years, formerly called the years of Nabonaſſar, anſwered, 
month for month, and day for day, to the civil year of 
the Egyptians x. 

If it were neceſſary, we might alledge the uſage of the 
Perſians in further confirmation of this opinion. From the 
reign of Cyrus this nation had regulated their year to 365 
days v; and we know that Cyrus is the firſt who ſubjected 
the empire of Babylon to the throne of Perſia, 

It is not ſo eaſy to determine at what time the Baby. 
Jonians diſcovered the neceſſity of adding to their common 
year, the five hours and ſome minutes by which the annual 
revolution of the {un ſurpaſſes the length of 365 days. It 
is certain, that this diſcovery had not eſcaped the Chal- 


f Gemin. c. 15, p. 62, We may doubt however whether all this {kill was 
very ancient among the Chaldeans. See Wiedler, hiſt. aſtronom. c. 3. p. 35- 

Herod, I. 2. n. 199. Herodotus does not fix the epocha of this diſcovery. 
We ought to judge however, that it muſt have been very ancient. We find 
Jun-dials in uſe at Jerufalem in the time of Ahaz, that is to ſay, five years 
before the æra of Nabonaſſar. 2 Kings c. 20. v. 11. 2 Chron. c. 32. v. 31. It 
is very probable, that Ahaz had the knowledge of that mathematical inſtru- 
ment from the Bal:ylonians. In effect, we learn from ſcripture, that this 
* = in great union with Tiglath-Pileſer, king of Agyria. Kings c. 16, 
v. 8. &c. 

4 Achill. Tat, ad. Arati phænom. c. 18. 

* Cenſorin. de die nat. . 21. See in the following chapter our remat*s 
en the civil year of the Egypti ans. 

. Cut. I. 3. c. 3. p. 154. See allo Diod. I. 2. p. 120. F 
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dean aſtronomers. Strabo aſſures us of it in very preciſe 
terms * ; but he does not fix the epocha of it. However, the 
manner in which he expreſſes himſelf, gives us ſufficiently 
to underſtand that this knowledge was very anciently re- 
ceived in Chaldea. We have therefore good authority to 
believe, that, in the courſe of the ages now under confidera- 
tion, the year of the Babylonians conſiſted of 365 days and 
ſome hours“. We may even believe, that, in this reſpect, 
they nad come very near the truth. I ſhall ellewhere ſpeak 
of it more particularly *, 

We have ſtill the names of the ancient aſtronomical 
periods, whole invention was due to the Chaldeans. Beroſus 
has made uſe of them for his chronological calculations », 
Yet theſe meaſures of time, which were then in familiar uſe, 


are now but little known. Many difficulties arite about the 


number of years of which each of theſe periods was com- 
poſed. The efforts which ſome modern critics have made 
to clear them up, do not hitherto give full ſatisſaction. 
That I may not interrupt the relation I am making of the 
aſtronomical learning of the Babylonians, I ſhall give an 
account of theſe different periods in a particular diſſerta- 
non . 

The ſyſtem of comets which the Chaldeans had form- 
ed, merits alſo ſome attention. Apollonius of Mindus, a 


2 L. 17. p. 1160. A, 

* Ubo Emmius, and after him Munkerus de intercalat. I. 3. c. 2. give us to 
underſt and, that the year of the Chaldeans was only of 365 days. They 
ſay, that to repair the confuſion produced through time, by the omiſſion 
of the fourth of a day, theſe people compoſed a month of it, which they 
added to their ordinary year at every 129 years; that by this means c very 
120th year conſiſted of 305 days, that is to ſay, of 13 months. But theſe 
writers cite no author of antiquity in ſupport of their opinion, and befides 
they are formally contradifted by Strabo, as we have ſeen. We may there- 
fore boldly place this opinion in the number of thoſe airy ſyſtems, which 
have no other foundation than the imagination of the author who gave them 
birth. 

_ 2 In the diſſertation on the aſtronomical periods of the Chaldeans, at the 
end of this volume. 

v See Syncell. p. 17. ; Abyden. apud ex; ae. b. . C. 

© See, at the end of this volume, the ciertation on the periods of the 
Chaldeans. 
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celebrated aſtronomer, tells us, that the Chaldeans, amongſt 
whom he had ſtudied, regarded comets as planets whoſe re- 
volution was performed in orbits very excentric to the earth, 
and that theſe ſtars became viſible only in their progreſs 
through the lower part of that orbit. The ſame aſtrono- 
mers pretended alſo, according to Apollonius, to know the 
courſe of the comets and the duration of their periods “. 
Pliny, Plutarch, and Stobzus, ſpeak alſo very clearly of 
this ſyſtem of the Chaldeans*. I imagine however that 
more was due to chance and uncertainty than to ſtudy and 
experience . The ancients knew nothing certain of this, 
nor of the greateſt part of the phænomena of phyſical a- 
ſtronomy. 

We may alſo place in the number of the aſtronomical 
attainments af the Chaldeans, the ideas they had formed of 
the extent of the circumference of the terreſtrial globe. 
They had found out, it is pretended, that a man, walking 
a good pace, might follow the ſun round the earth, and 
would reach the equinoctial at the ſame time with that 
{tars; that is to ſay, that in the ſpace of a ſolar year, 
which the Chaldeans, as we have ſeen, determined at 


4 Apud Senec. queſt. nat. 1. 7. c. 3. t. 2. p. $20. & c. 17. p. 331. 

© Plin. 1. 2. ſe&. 23. p. 89.; Plvt. t. 2. p. 893.; Stob. eclog. phyſ. I. 1. p. 
63. Pliny and Plutarch do not expreſsly ſay, this was the ſyſtem of the 
C haldeans ; but we may preſume, that the ancient philoſophers of Greece 
learned among theſe people what they ſay on comets. Seneca and Stobzuz 
authoriſe us to believe it; ſince it appears by their writings, that this opinion 
upon the comets was very anciently eſtablithed in Chaldea. 

f Seneca will furniſh us a proof of it in the ſame paſhge I have juſt cited, 
p. $20. He ſpeaks there pf another aſtronomer, named Epigenes, who ſaid, 
that the Challeans knew nothing certain of the comets, and that they 
jooked upon them as meteors, kindled by the effort of ſome yortex of air 
yiolently agitated, Theſe contradictions ought not to ſurpriſe us. There 
were many ſchopls amongſt the Chaldeans. Pliny reckons three, l. 6. c. 26. 
p. 332, Different ſyſtems were taught in all theſe ſchools, according to the 
teſtimony of Strabo, l. 16. p. 1074. Thus Apollonius related that which was 
adopted | in the ſchool where he had ſtudied, and Epigenes what was delivered 
in the one which he had followed; and there were then no reaſons which 
could give one ſyſtem more credit than another, 


$ Achill. Tat. ad Arati phænom. c. 18, 
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365 days and ſome hours, a man walking at a good rate, 
might make the tour of the earth, and would do it effec- 
tually, if he could always keep up an equal pace “. 
This is all we have been able to collect of moſt preci- 
ſion upon the aſtronomical learning of the Chaldeans. 
They had, as we ſee, made ſome progreſs in certain parts of 
that ſcience ; but there were many others, and thoſe of the 
oreateſt importance, which were ablolutely unknown to 
them. The Chaldeans, for example, had but a very im- 
perfect theory of ſolar eclipſes. They durſt neither de- 
termine nor foretel them. Their ignorance in this mat- 
ter does not proclaim any very exact knowledge, or very 
extenſive intelligence of the celeſtial phænomena. It may 
even be doubted, whether they did not acquire, in much 
later times, ſome part of the diſcoveries which I have 
thought might be aſcribed to them in the ages treated of in 
this third part of my worki, In reality, notwithſtanding 
the conqueſt of the Babylonian empire by Cyrus, and af- 
terwards by Alexander, the Chaldeans always continued 
110 be held in great conſideration, on account of the ex- 
treme reſpect which prepoſſeſſed the antients in favour 
of the {kill which theſe prieſts are faid to have acquired 
in judicial aſtrology. The deſtruction of the empire of 
Babylon did not then difable the Chaldeans from perfect- 
ing their aſtronomical diſcoveries ; and Diodorus, from 
whom I have borrowed moſt of the details I have here given 
account of, was not acquainted with theſe aſtronomers till 
long after the time of Alexander. 

There remains no more but that I take ſome notice of 
the obſervatory of the Babylonians. The principal object 
of the ancient aſtronomers, was to perceive and catch the 
exact moment of the riſing and ſetting of the ſtars. The 


* A man coTmoply makes a league an hour; of conſequence, could bg 
always proceed without ſtopping, he would make 24 a-day, and $7£0 in 365 
days. We know that the circumterence of the globe, about the equator, 
is about gooo leaves. It reſul:'s rom this calculation, that the Chaldean 
aſtronomers had pietty juſt notions of the magnitude of the earth. 

„ Diod. I. 2. p. LS: + Sce Weidler, biſt. aſt ren. c 3. p. 35. 
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159 Of Sciences. Book IIII 
moſt favourable places for this purpoſe which they firſt 
thought of, were extended plains, open on all ſides, where 
the eye might diſcover a vaſt and unbounded horizon. 
Plains were then, for many generations, the only obſerva. 
tories in uſe. But the civilized nations ſoon {ought to pro- 
cure them ſelves means of obſerving the courſe of the ſtars 
with more facility and exactneſs. In this view they con- 
ſtructed edifices whoſe elevation gave them more advantage. 
The Babylonians were not the laſt to avail themſelves of this 
practice. I have already had occaſion to ſpeak of the temple 
of Belus, fo renowned amongſt thoſe ancient people *. This 
edifice incloſed in its centre an extremely elevated tower, 
whoſe conſtruction appears to have been more ancient than 
that of the temple itſelf 1, It was from the ſummit of this 
tower that the Chaldeans made their principal obſeryations®., 
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Of the Egypians, 
L H E Egyptians, after the Greeks, are the people of an- 
tiquity whoſe progreſs in the ſciences we can the moſt 


eaſily trace. I have related, in the preceding books, the 
| different ways that the Egyptians had regulated their year, 


— — —— —- 


firſt at 360 days, and afrerwards at 365. Let us examine 
whether, in the ages we are now going through, they 
had attained any greater degree of exactneſs. 


The ſun employs in his annual revolution 365 days and in 
about ſix hours. I have given account of the motives ly 
which determined me to believe, that it was in theſe ages N 
that the Baby!onians had made diſcovery of this overplus te 
of the fourth of a day. I am not equally led to believe '{ 


that the Egyptians had alſo made the ſame diſcovery. 
Here are the motives which incline me to think otherwiſe. 
Thales is the lirſt of the Greeks who gave 365 days to 


* $:1pra, book 2. Chap. 1. p. 57. 


i See Prideaux, hiſt. of the Jews, t. f. I. 2. p. 218. 222. 
I. 3. P. 12. 
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che year. This philoſopher lived about the year 6co be- 


fore the Chriſtian æra. Hiſtory remarks, that he had no 
other maſter than the Egyptians . Therefore, in the time 


of Thales, the Egyptian year ſtill confiſted of no more than 


days. 

1 xl wrote in the fifth century before J. C. This 
great hiſtorian, whoſe teſtimony is ſo reſpectable in all that 
concerns the ancient Egyptians, ſays, ſpeaking of the year 
of this people, that it conſiſted of twelve months, each of 
thirty days, to which five days more were added every 
year. By this means, continues he, they contrived to 
make the periodical return of the ſeaſons anſwer to the 
ame months of the year. We ſee by theſe laſt words, 
that Herodotus had not perceived the inconvenience of the 
confuſion of ſeaſons, which muſt neceſſarily happen in a 
long courſe of years of 365 days; and this is {till another 
proof, that in his time the Egyptian yezr was limited to 
the like number of days. 

In fine, it 2 by Strabo, that the Egyptians knew 
not the neceſſity of adding fix hours or thereabouts to 
the 365 days of the common year, till about the time 
that Plato and Eudoxus travelled amongſt theſe people. 
Ar leaſt, it 1s certain, from the teſtimony of this geogra- 
pher, that theſe two philoſophers learned this particularity 
from the Egyptian prieſts, and that till chis time the 
Greeks were ignorant of it-. There is then great apyear- 
ance, that the Egyptian aſtronomers made this diſcovery 
in the interval of the time elapſed between the voyage of 
Herodotus and that of Plato into Egypt, an interval ot 
more than 80 years. The manner in which, according 
to Strabo, the prieſts imparted this to Endoxns and Plato, 
'{erves, I think, to confirm this opinion. He repreſents 
this knowledge as a fort of myſtery which they would no 
communicate to any but privileged perſons . The lear::- 
ed of Heliopolis, ſays he, explained in ſecret to cur two 
philoſophers the true duration of the ſolar year d. It was 
even only by an abode of thirteen years, that Plato aud 


= Diog. Laert. I. 1. ſegm. 27.; Clem. Alex. ſtrom. I. 2. p. 252. 
Strabo, 1.17: p. 1159. 1160. id. p-. 1139. 1 Strabo, ibid. 
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Eudoxus could ſo far merit the confidence of theſe prieſts 
as to obtain the communication of this important diſcoye. 
ry *. We ought not, as to the reſt, to be ſurpriſed that the 
Egyptians ſhould have then made a myſtery of it. The 
inore recent this diſcovery was, the more likely were they 
to be jealous of It. 

It may be ſaid, that if Herodotus has not ſpoke of this 
overplus of the fourth of a day, it is, that, in all probabili. 
ty, he may have been deceived by the practice of the E. 
gyptians. This people had two computations of tlie year, 
the one civil, the other aſtronomical f. This laſt was of 
365 days, and ſome hours; but their civil year had only 
365 days*. It was not without deſign that the Egyptians 
had thus regulated it. They did not want their feſtivals 
ro return always to the ſame day. On the contrary, their 
intention was, that they ſhould ſucceflively run through all 
the ſeaſons of the year-. The Egyptians admitted then no 
intercalation in their civil years. They were conſtantly of 
365 days*, which occaſioned their gaining a day every four 
years upon the true ſolar year, with which thee Vague and 
retrograde years met only every 1460 years. It 1s only of 
this civil year of 365 days, it may be ſaid, that eke 
intended to ſpeak, by ſo much the more as it ſubſiſted un- 
der that form among the Egypt ans, even many ages after 
that in which Herodotus wrote. We learn it in the writings 
of Geminus, of Cenſorinus, and of Theon of Alexandria. 

But if theſe two compurations of the year had been 
known in Egypt in the time of Herodotus, is it to be ſup- 

oſed that an hiſtorian ſo exact, and ſo intelligent, would 
E neglected to have informed us of a particularity of 
this nature? Would he, moreover, have advanced in {uct 
plain terms, that, by means of ſuch a year, the eren 
contrived to make the periodical return of the ſeaſons fall 


7 1d. ibid. See Diod. I. 1. p. 59. ; strabo, I. 17. p. 1171. 
See the mem. of the acad. of inſcript. t. 14. p. 349. 359. 351. 
u Gemin. p. 33. Cenſorin. c. 18. Theo. Alexandrin, frag. apud Petar. 
uranolog. 
= Gem: Cenſor. Theon. Dicd, Strabo, abr ſupra, 
ry See loco ſura citt, 
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in the ſame months of the year? It is moſt certain, that 
Herodotus, otherwiſe greatly verſed in all the learning of 
the Greeks and Egyptians, was very ignorant of aſtrono- 
my. We have already produced proofs of it, and the pre- 
ſent example is a new conviction. 

In effect, if this great hiſtorian had better underſtood 
the time that the fun employs in performing his annual 
revolution, he would not have ſaid that a courſe of years 
of 365 days would procure the periodical return of the ſea- 
fons in the ſame months of the vear. But this error into 
which Herodotus has fallen, is an inconteſtable proof that 
he knew no better ; and this is the ſenſible difference we 
remark between this hiſtorian and the authors laſt quoted, 
When theſe laſt ſpeak of the civil year of the Egyptians, 


them but what mentions, at the ſame time, that fourth 
part of a day by which the true ſolar year exceeds that of 
365 days. Beſides, Herodotus had ſojourned a conſider- 
able time in Egypt. He had even, as appears by his wri- 
tings, inſinuated himſelf too far into the good graces of 
the prieſts of that nation, for them to have "refuſed to re- 
veal this diſcovery to him, if chey themſelves had at that 
time known it, as they afterwards did to Eudoxus and Pla- 


to. We ſhould ſay as much of Thales, ſince hiſtory ex- 


preſsly remarks, that he had entirely gained the confidence 
of the Egyptian prieſts =. After theſe reflections, it ap- 


pears to us impoſſible to attribute to the Egyptians, in 


the ages we are now employed on, the knowledge of the 


ſix hours or thereabouts by which the annual revolution 


of the ſun exceeds 365 days, 

It is not to be preſumed, that the aſtronomers of Egypt 
had made very important diſcoveries on the magnitude of 
the ſtars. We may judge of them by that which thev 
gave the moon. They believed that planet to be 72 
mes leſs than the earth.. What Macrohius relates of 
che method, which the ſame ſages employed to find out the 


* Diog. Laert. I. 1. ſegm. 27. * Plut. de facie in orbe lunæ, p. 932. A. 
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prbportion of the ſun's diameter to his orbit, is not very apt 
to give us a great idea of their aſtronomical Citcoveries, 
The manner in which he ſpeaks of it not permitting us, be. 
ſides, to doubt that this practice belonged to the ancient 
Egyptians ; I ſhall try to explain it *. 

According to Macrobius, the aſtronomers of Egypt pla. 
ced upon an horizontal plane an hemiſpherical vaſe, the in. 
terior ſurface of which carried a ſtyle which paſſed through 
Its centre, and roſe at right angles upon the plane of the 
circle, of which the edges of this vaſe made part. Theſe 
edges were divided into two equal demi-crowns, of which 
one was ſubdivided into twelve parts alſo equal; that is to 
ſay, into twelve ſegments of fifteen degrees each. They 
turned this vaſe to the eaſt in ſuch a manner, that the poſt. 
tion of the ſtyle which they had adapted to it ſhould an- 
{wer preciſely to that of the axis of the world, and that the 
twelve diviſions, juſt mentioned, ſhould appear at the lower 
part, in ſuch fort, that the diameter of che mouth of the 
vaſe, which terminated theſe twelve. parts, ſhould be found 
exactly parallel to the horizon. All this apparatus tended, 
as It is eaſy to be convinced, only to produce the effect of 
an equinoctial dial, the conſtruction of which is infinitely 
more ealy and ſimple. However that might be, it was, 
according to Macrobius, by the help of ſuch an inſtru- 
ment, that the aſtronomers of Egypt imagined chemſelves 
able to determine what proportion there was between that 
part of the ſun's orbit which is occupied by the body of 
that ſtar, and the whole of that orbit. The very day of 
one of the two equinoxes, ſays that author, they obferved 
and marked upon the edges of the mouth of their hemi- 
ſpherical vaſe, the point where fell the ſhadow of the ſtyle 
which paſſed through its centre, at the inſtant when the 


> In ſomn. Scip. I. 1. c. 20. p. 199. &C, 

Nothing is more obſcure than this explication given by Macrobius of the 
procedure of the Egyptian aftronomers in the operation in queſtion. I dare not 
fatter myſelf with having rendered, as exactly as I could wiſh, the true ſenſe 
of this author. Bat I am certain, that, in what manner ſoever we under- 
ſtard this paſſage, we ſhei] never diſcover any thing in it capable of giving u 
great idea of this aſtronomical operation. 
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upper edge of the ſun's diſk appeared upon the plane of 
the horizon. 'The evening of the ſame day they obſerved 
and marked in the ſame manner, the point of the half- 
circumference, oppoſite to the edges of their inſtrument, 
upon which fell the ſhadow of the ſtyle at the preciſe mo- 
ment when the ſun's diſk began to touch the horizon with 
its lower edge. The difference of the interval of the two 
points of ſhadow to the entire half-circumference, or 180 
degrees, was found to be ihe ninth part of one of the 
twelve horary diviſions or 14 degrees; from whence the 
Egyptians concluded, that the diameter of the ſun was 
preciſely the two hundred and ſixteenth part of its orbit « ; 
a concluſion which it is not eaſy to reconcile to the moſt 
ſimple notions of eiementary geometry *, but which it 


would be very eaſy to reclify if the object were worth the 


pains, which I am very far from thinking. For, indepen- 


c Macrob. loco ſupra cit. 

It ſuffices to have read the three firſt beoks of Euclid's elements, to 
be able to perceive that the reſult of the operation of which Macrobius ſpeaks, 
gives the ſemidiameter of the ſun equal to the chord of an arch of 0 minutes 
of the circular orbit which he deſcribes; whereas the Egyptian aſtronomers 
made it equal to the arch itſelf of 55 minutes, ſince they took the arch of 
1d. 40 for the preciſe meaſure of the diameter of that ſtar. 

The tranſlator confefles, that he could not obtain a clear idea of this inſtru- 
ment either from M. Goguet or from Macrobius. That the reader may judge 
for himſelf, he has laid the original before him. 

Fquinoctiali die ante ſolis ortum æquabiliter locatum eſt ſaxeum vas in he- 
miſphærii ſpeciem cavata ambitione curvatum, infra per lineas deſignato duo- 
decim diei horarum numero, quas ſtyli prominentis umbra cum tranſitu ſolis 
prætereundo diſtinguit. Hoc eſt autem, ut ſcimus, hujuſmodi vaſis officium, 
ut tanto tempore a priore ejus extremitate ad alteram uſque ſtyl umbra per- 
currat, quanto fol medietatem cœli ab ortu in occaſum unius ſcilicet hemis 
ſphærii converſione metitur. Nam totius cœli integra converſio diem noctem- 
que concludit. Et ideo conſtat, quantum ſol in circulo ſuo meat, tantum in 
hoc vaſe umbram meare. Huic igitur æquabiliter collocato circa tempus ſo- 
Hs ortus propinquantis inhefit diligens obſervantis obtutus : et cum ad primum 
ſolis radtum, quem de ſe emifit prima ſummitas orbis, emergens umbra de ſtyli 
decidens ſummitate primum curvi labri eminentiam conttgit ; locus ipſe, qui 
umbræ primitias excepit, nota impreſſione fignatus eſt ; obſervatumque 
quamdiu ſuper terram ita ſolis orbis integer appareret, ut ima <us ſummitas 
adhuc horizonti videretur inſidere, et mox locus ad quem umbra tunc in vaſe 
migraverat, adnotatus eſt, habitaque dimenſione inter ambas umbrarum notas 
quæ integrum ſolis orbem, id eſt, diametrum, natæ de duabus cus ſummita- 
tibus metiuntur, pars nona reperta eſt ej us ſpatii, quod a ſummo vaſis labro uſ- 
que ad horæ primæ li neam condine tur. | 
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dently of the miſreckoning which muſt have been produ- 
ced by the little exactneſs of the ſingular inſtrument ſpoke 
of by Macrobius, the refractions, on the equality of which 
depended the juſtneſs of the operation in queſtion, are 
greatly different morning and evening; and the tranſpa- 
rency of the air at the moment of the ſun's mounting the 
horizon, is nothing near the ſame as at the moment of its 
ſetting. Again, to leave the relation of our author, all 
this operation of the Egyptian aſtronomers tended only 
on their part to determine the real magnitude of the 
ſun's diameter. Of conſequence, it could be of no uſe to 
them, further than they had been able to find out the 
preciſe dimenſions of his orbit. And this 1s a point on 
which all the knowledge which Macrobius ſuppoſes them 
to have had, is reduced to very vague and uncertain con- 
jectures. 

Other authors attribute to the Egyptians a method ſtill 
more defettive, to determine the proportion of the ſun's 
diameter to the orbit he deſcribes. The moment they be- 
gan to diſcover the firſt rays of that ſtar, they cauſed, ſay 
they, a horſeman to ſtart, who galloped till the diſk of the 
fun was entirely riſen. They then meaſured the ſpace 
which this horſeman had run in the time the ſun had ta- 
ken to rite upon the horizon; and as they knew how far 
the courfer employed on this occaſion could run in the 
ſpace of an hour, they determined, by a rule of three, the 
time that the diameter of that ſtar had employed to riſe 
upon the horizon *. It is eaſy to perceive how erroneous 
this way of meaſuring time muſt have been, and how Jit- 
tle capable it was of ſupplying the invention of clocks. 

As to the other aſtronomical attainments which the 
ancients have attributed to the Egyptians, we fee fen 
of them that can be ſaid to belong properly to the agc: 
we are now engaged in; but it is not the leſs certain, that 
thoſe people had then made ſome progreſs in aſtronomy. 
They lad particularly applied themſelves to ſtudy the mo- 


Weiler, hiſt. aſtronom. c. 4. n. 33. p. 58. : 
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tion of the ſtars . The Egyptians are ſaid to have known 
the cauſe of the eclipſes of the moon. They knew that 
they were occaſioned by the ſhadow of the earth, into which 
that planet then immerges . The aſtronomers of Thebes, 
or Heliopolis in particular, were reckoned very ſkilful in 
calculating of theſe phænomena, and even the eclipſes of 
the ſun, of which they gave beforehand a pretty juſt and 
exact detail :. Hiſtory has preſerved us one celebrated 
example of this, on the ſubject of that famous eclipſe 
which ſeparated the armies of the Medes and Lydians the 
moment they were engaged in battle. Thales had foretold 
that eclipſe », and we have already ſeen that this philoſo- 
pher owed all his aſtronomical learning to the Egyptians. 
They had allo ſuſpected that the comers were ſtars that had 
periodical returns i. They had, moreover, attained the 
conſtruction of aſtronomical tables, by means whereof they 
aſcertained, with tolerable exactneſs, the revolutions of 
the planets, with their direct, ſtationary, and retrograde 
motions x. I have already given account of many of theſe 
aſtronomical attainments in the firſt part of this work, in 
creating of the diſcovery of the planets, 

Furthermore, the Egyptians are faid to have perceived 
that the ſun was the centre of the motions of Mercury and 
Venus; and that, 1n certain poſitions, theſe two planets 
paſſed ſometimes above and ſometimes below the ſun '. 
We ought to look upon this important diſcovery as a proof 
how anciently obſervations were made upon the planets. 
But it appears certain to me, that the Egyptians had not yet 
acquired that knowledge of the motions of Mercury and 
Venus, in the times we are now going through. We find 
no traces of it in the moſt ancient authors. Vitruvius 15 


e Diod. I. 1. p. 59.91.92. ; Strabo, 1, 17. p. 1171. 

f Diog. Laert. prœem. ſegin. 11. 1 Diod. I. 1. p. 59. 

b Herod. I. 1. n. 74. 

i Diod. I. 1. p. 92. There is great appearance that Pythagoras had dran 
from Egypt the ſyſtem which his ditciples delivered upon comets. Sec Arilt, 
metereol. J. I. c. G. .; Plutarch, de placit. philoſ. I. 3. c. 2. wit. . 

* Diod. I. 1. p. 59. 91.92. | | | 


1 lacrob. in formn. Scip. l. 1. c. 19. p. 92. 93. Sce allo Vitruv. 1.9. c. 4, | 
Mart. Capella de nupt. Philol ct Arc. 1.3. i | 
() > the "1 | 
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the firſt who has ſpoke of it; and it is very ſingular that 
Ptolomy, who was poſterior to Vitruvius, ſhould appear 
to haye been abſolutely ignorant of that diſcovery. For, 
if this great aſtronomer had been acquainted with it, in 
all appearance he would never have contrived fuch a ſy. 
ſtem as he has left us. i 


There are great appearances, that the ſyſtem which ſup. 
poſes the earth as a planet to revolve round about the ſun, 


was not abſolutely unknown to the Egyptians, even in the 


times we are going through in this third part, We know, 
that ſome Grecian philoſophers, and particularly the di- 
ſciples of Pythagoras, had a glimpſe, a very obſcure and 
imperfect one indeed, that our earth and the planets did 
revolve both round a common centre and round their own 
axis at the ſame time . Difficult would it be to explain 
what they underſtood by this double motion which they 
gave to the planets . They had no very clear ideas of 
the motion of the earth upon its own axis, nor of the uſe 
which might be made of it to explain the diurnal revolu- 


tion». Their ſyſtem was extremely confuſed and inexpli- 
cables. The manner in which they explained the appa- 


rent motions of the ſtars and of the heavens, by the rota- 
tory motion of the earth, preſents contradiction upon con- 
tradition 2. Howeyer that may be, it is to the Egyptians, 
nevertheleſs, that we ought to aſcribe theſe firſt ideas. 
We know that the greateſt geniuſes of Greece travelled into 
Egypt, and drew thence the learning with which they en- 
riched their country, I repeat it, after this fact, we can- 
not conceive how Ptolomy, who had paſſed his days in E- 
gypt, could have been ignorant of it, or, at leaſt, how he 
comes to have taken no notice of it. It is true, that the 
ſyſtem of this great aſtronomer is in ſome ſort more con- 
forwable to our ſenſes. It is ſufficient for aſtronomers 
who obſerve only the appearances of the celeſtial bodies. 
But it was not difficult, by rectifying the ideas of the Py- 


n See mem. of the acud. of inſcriptions, t 9. M. p. 2. & 3. ® Ibid. p. 6. 
* See Plutarch. de placit. philof. 1. 3. c. 13.; Achill. Tat. iſag. c. 10. 
p Sce mem. of the aca). of inſcript. t. 9. M. p. 2. 3. & 6. 94 Ibid. p. 3. 
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thagoricians, to eſtabliſh notions much more ſimple, much 
more conformable to the laws of nature, and for that very 
reaſon more worthy of philoſophers. Copernicus has well 
ſhown us what advantage might be made of ſuch diſcove- 
ries. But then the age of Copernicus was much more en- 
lightened than that of Ptolomy. Beſides, all the notions 
which I have been relating were rather conjectures and 
ideas formed at random, than diſcoveries founded on rea- 
ſoning and experience. This is perhaps the very reaſon 
why Prolomy, though he might have known them, would 
not take notice of them. Theſe reflections, however, are 
foreign to our ſubject. Let us return to the Egyptians, 
and {peak of the ideas which theſe people appear to have 
had of the matter of which the fixed ftars and the planets 
were compoled. 

They ſaid, that the ſtars were of fire t, and they called 
the moon an ethereal earth *. I alto take the Egyptians 
to have been the firſt authors of the plurality of worlds. 
Orpheus is the moſt ancient writer who has delivered that 
opinion amongſt the Greeks a. Proclus has preſerved us 
ſome verſes, in which we for that the author of the Or- 
phics placed mountains, men, and well-built cities in the 
moon x. It is alſo very certain, that the Pythagoricians 
taught, after Orpheus, that each planet was a world, con- 
fiſting of earth, air, and zther . Apparently thele philo- 
ſophers placed in theſe worlds all that may be in ours, 
ſince they believed them entirely alike. It is, moreover, 
from the Egyptians, that Orpheus and the Pythagoricians 
held theſe ſingular opinions. For it is known, that Or- 
pheus and Pythagoras were indebted to Egypt for all 
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r See infra what we ſay on this pretended knowledge of the ancient philoſo» 
phers, art. 4. 

1 Laert. prezem. ſegm. 11. t Procl. in Tim. I. T. p 45. 

a Plut. de placit. philoſ. I. 2. c. 13.; Euſeb. præparat. evang. I. 15. c. 30.; 
Stob. 1. r. eclog. phyſic. p. 54. lin. 24. 

* In Tim. I. 4. p. 283. We may doubt whether the poems 3 cited 
under the name of Orpheus, were really the work of this famous philofopher. 
It is certain nevertheleſs, that theſe poems were extremely ancient. They 
were looked on as ſuch in the time of Plato. In Cratvl. p. 276. E. Sce alto 
Jamblic. de vita Pythag. c. 34. P. 196. 

7 Plut. Stob. loci; git. . 
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their learning :. Accordingly I have not heſitated to at. 
tribute this ſyſtem to the ancient Egyptians. 

I conclude what concerns the hiſtory of aſtronomy a. 
mongſt theſe people, by ſome reflections upon the poſition 
of the pyramids of Cairo. In the laſt age, it was attempt. 
ed to aſcertain the variation or immutability of the poles 
of the earth and the meridians. For this purpoſe, it was 
neceſſary to compare, with our obſervations, thoſe of the 
ancient aſtronomers, and to know exactly the longitude 
and [latitude of the places they had inhabited . On one 
fide, M. Picard went in 1671 to verify the obſervations 
made by Tycho-Brahe in the ifland of Huen >. On ano. 
ther, M. de Chazelles went in 1694 to meaſure the pyra- 
mids of Egypt. I ſhall ſay nothing at preſent of the ope- 
rations of M. Picard, that I may give all my attention 
to thoſe of M. de Chazelles. Having meaſured the py- 


ramids, he found that the four ſides of the greateſt anſwer. 


ed preciſely to the four cardinal points of the horizon. 
Such a poſition, which ſeems to have been the effect of 
deſign and premeditation, neceſſarily ſuppoſes aſtronomical 
knowledge. But, in my opinion, they have carried too 
high the idea under which they ordinarily preſent this ope- 
ration of the Egyptians. They have laboured to heighten 
the merit of it by the compariſon made between it and the 
meridian, traced at Uranibourg by Tycho-Brahe. M. Pi- 
card was greatly aſtoniſhed when he examined that meridian, 


to find it different in longitude by about 18 minutes from 


the poſition which 'Tycho-Brahe had aſſigned it. Tycho, 
however, aſſures us that he had beeen at pains to deter- 


mine it“. And it is the more likely, as this was a fixed. 


2 Diod. I. 1. p. 107. 

2 Acad. of icienc. ann. 171C, hiſt. p. 149. b Ibid. | 

The iſland of Huena or Veen is in the itraits of the found, at the entrance 
ef the Baltic lea. It is there that Tycho cauſed to be built, in 1576, that fa- 
mous obſervatory which he called Tranibou g, or city of the heavens. 
c Acad. des {cienc. anc. mem. t. 7. p. 276. 

* Tycho ſays exprefsly, that it was tor the ſecond time that he had care 
fully tzken his angles of obſervation, and after having verified the meridial 
line; bud. t. 7. p. 23. 
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point to which all his obſervations related. The Egyp- 
tians, ſay they, more dexterous, or, at leaſt, more lucky 
than this great aſtronomer, have ſucceeded in ſouthing 
their pyramids with an exactneſs, which is {till matter of 
aſtoniſhment ; of aſtoniſhment the better founded, as theſe 
people were, in appearance at Jeaſt, deſtitute of the lights 
and helps neceſſary for ſuch an operation 4. However 
that may be, the operation of the Egyptian aſtronomers 
will bear no compariſon in any manner with that of Ty- 
cho. It is evidently, and, beyond contradiction, infinitely 
more eaſy to ſouth any edifice, ſuch as the pyramids eſpe- 
cially, than to determine preciſely the longitude of any 
place whatſoever, For the one we need only draw a me- 
ridian ; but for the other repeated obſervations muſt be 
employed, and thoſe of a kind which demand great ſtu- 
dy, knowledge, experience, and preciſion. 
For the reſt, though I think the ſouthing of the pyra- 
mids has heen too highly extolled, yet I am of opinion that 
It were unjuſt not to allow the Egyprians a pretty extenſive 
knowledge in aſtronomy. This nevertheleſs is what many 
writers of merit have thought fit to refute them :. The 
reaſon they alledge is, the little progrets which theſe peo- 
ple, as they pretend, had made in geometry. Indeed, if 
this fact were well proved, I own we could not conceive 
2 great idea of the aſtronomers of Egypt; but then this 
ſuſpicion of their ignorance in geometry is founded only 
on conjectures; and even theſe conjectures ariſe only from 
inductions drawn from the geometrical diſcoveries of which 
the Greeks boaſted themſelves to be the authors. When we 
come to treat of the article of geometry amongſt the Egyp- 
tians, we hope to ſhew how little grounds there are for this 
opinion. In favour of theſe people we ſhall produce te- 
ſtimonies more certain and more authentic than all theſe 
reports of the Greeks, 2gain!t which it is often not amiſs to 
be upon our guard. 8 


s Acad. des ſciences, ann. 1710, hiſt. p. 1.49, 
Sce Weider, hiſt. aſtronom. p. 64. 
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ARTIEELE BL 
Of the Greeks. 


Ffom what I have ſaid, in the preceding books, of the 

ſtate of the ſciences amongſt the Greeks, we cannot 
have conceived a very high idea of the capacity of theſe 
people. The epocha we are now going through, will not 
be much more favourable to them. Plutarch, it is true, 
has remarked, that, about the time of Heſiod, the ſciences 
began to unfold themſelves in Greece . But the progreſs 
they made was ſtill very flow. We can affirm, that, till the 
time of Thales, that is, till the year 600 before Jeſus 
Chriſt, the Greeks had but very poor notions of the fun- 
damental principles of aſtronomy and geometry s. They 
even availed themſelves but very indifferently of the dil. 
coveries communicated to them by Thales, and his diſciple 
Anaximander. We may judge of it by the facts I am about 
to relate. 

To determine the length of the year, is the principal 
end propoſed in all their obſervations on the motion of the 
ſtars. In the ſecond part of this work, I have given an 
account of the efforts which the Greeks made to attain it. 
There we have ſeen, that for many ages theſe people ad- 
vanced no further than to add fix days to the 354 of which 
their year was originally compoſed n. It was regulated in 
this manner in the time of Solon, and alſo a long time af- 
ter himi. Theſe years were formed of twelve lunar 
months, which they ſuppoſed to conſiſt of 30 days each. 
By this it appears that the Greeks had regard rather to the 
courſe of the moon, than to that of the ſun. By proceed- 
ing upon this calculation, they formed neither a lunar 
nor a ſolar year x. 


f T. 2. p. 744. 
s Sce Eudem. apud Diog. Laert. 1. 1. ſegm. 23.; Apuleius, florid. 1. 4. 
k Book 3. c. 3. art 2, ſet. 2, + See Marſh. p. 610. 6:1, * Id. ibid. 
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The di ſorders which ſuch a calendar muſt occaſion, are 
eaſy to conceive. Accordingly the Greeks were obliged ar 
every turn to make amendments, by correcting either the 
months, or the years. They cut off from the month, 
ſom etimes one day, ſometimes two!. It happened beſides, 
that after a certain time their twelve lunar months no 
longer anſwered to the four ſeaſons of the year. To ſalve 
this, the Greeks added a thirteenth ; but circumſtances al!o 
occurred which obliged them to omit this 1ntercalary 
month *. Thus they were always under a rcceflity of invent- 
ing new expedients. 

To the little progreſs which aſtronomy had made in 
Greece, we ought to attribute that number of different 
periods of which I have given account in the ſecond part 
of this work. Religion had given birth to them in a great 
meaſure. 
adapt the celebration of the feaſts to the times preſcribed 
by the oracles. But we may ſay of theſe periods, that thev 
give us no more advantageous idea of the people who in- 
vented them, than do the feſtivals for which they were in- 
thtuted. 

It is very aſtoniſhing that the Greeks ſhould 1560 been 
ſo many ages without diſcovering the imperfections of their 
calendar, and the confuſion they were thrown into by the 
method they purſued. It is agreed, that Thales underſtood 


the year conſiſting of 365 days =, Poſterior to this phi- 


loſopher, Plato and Eudoxus learned in Egypt, that the 
ſun employs in his revolntion, not only 365 days, bur alſo 
near {ix hours =. Nevertheleſs, in the time of Demetrius 
Phalereus, the year of the Greeks ſtill conſiſted of no 
more than 360 days ». They had had it however a long 


Cicero in Verrem, act. 2.1. 2. n. 52. t. 4. p. 244, 
* Weſee, that in the time of Herodotus the Greeks were in uſe of adding 
_ thirteenth month after two complete years, that is to ſay, at the beginning of 
every third year, I. 2. n. 4. But as, by this method, their vears became toy 
long by 2 month at the end of eight years, every cigh:h year they onutted an 
intercalary month. Cenſorin. c. 18. . 
m Diog. Laert. I. x. ſegm. 27. » Strabo, I. 17. p. 1762 1161. 

© Pl.1. 34. ſect. 12. Varro apm Non um. Demctrius Phelcreus fouriſbed 

gbout the year 3c before Jeſus Chiiſt. 
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time in their power, as we have ſeen, to have regulated 


the length of it, in a manner more analogous to that of the 
ſun's revolution. We cannot conceive from what motives 
the Greeks ſhould ſo long have perſiſted in keeping a form 
of ycar fo defective as that we have been ſpeaking of. 
Their moſt ſenſible writers have paſſed this judgment on it; 
and Herodotus, {peaking of the year of the Egyptians, 
could not heip remarking that their method was much wiſer 
than that of the Grecians v. Accordingly we ſee, that the 
beſt aſtronomers of Greece, ſuch as Cleoſtratus, Harpalus, 
Nauteles, Mneſiſtratus, Doſitheus, Eudoxus, Meton, Cal- 
lipus, &c. were obliged many times to change the rules of 
intercalation, and ſucceſſively to invent different periods, 
the better to make their months agree with the courfe of 
the moon, and their years with that of the ſun 1. 


The manner in which the Greeks reckoned and named 


the days of their months, appears to me no leſs ſingular and 
fantaſtical than the form of their calendar. 

The Greeks divided the month into three parts, each of 
ten days. The firſt ten was called “ the ten of the month 
“ beginning“; the ſecond, that of the month which is 
in the middle +” ; and the third, that of the © month con- 
*© cluding '. The firſt ten was counted progreſſively; 
thus they Sal the firſt, ſecond, third, &c. of the month 
beginning. But as the Greeks never counted the day of 
the month higher than ten, when they would expreſs, 1 
example, the 16th, they ſaid the ſecond ſixth; that is to ſay, 
the !ixth day of the ſecond ten. In like manner, for the 
third ten, inſtead of ſaying the 24th, tor inſtance, they ſaid 
the third fourth. Such was ftill the Grecian manner of 
reckoning in the time of Hefod r, 

Solon introduced ſome change in the appellation of 
the days of the third portion of the month. He brought 
up the cuſtom of counting from the twentieth day to 


L. 2. n. 4. * See Marſham, p. 614. etſeq. 
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always according to the waning of the moon. Thus inſtead 
of ſaying the third firſt, that is to ſay the twenty: fir it, he 
ordered, that they ſhould ſay the tenth of the month con- 
cluding; the ninth of the © month concluding” for the 
22d, and fo for the reſt f. Sometimes they even ſuppreſſed 
the expreſhon of the month concluding,” when they rec- 
koned ſeveral days ſucceſſively, becauſe then it was not poſ- 
ſible ro miſtake :. It is not eaſy to conceive how a people 
of whom we commonly entertain ſo high an opinion, could 
follow ſo unnatural and extravagant a way of reckoning, 
The reform introduced by Solon, was (till more defective 
than the cuſtom of which it took place. 
This oddity is remarkable even in the name which the 
Greeks gave the laſt day of their month. They regulated 
their months by the courie of the moon; conſequently, 
theſe months conſiſted alternately of thirty and oi twenty- 
nine days; yet the name of the thirtieth or 7riacate was 
common to the laſt day of them hoth®, Thales was the 
firſt author of this cuſtom x. BUT 

It muſt alſo appear very ſingular, that the Greeks, who 
derived from the Orientals a great part of the elementary 
knowledge of aſtronomy, ſhould not have followed the 
cuſtom which thoſe nations had, from time immemorial, of 
dividing the week into ſeven dayzz., We have jult ſeen, 
that the Greeks divided their months into three decads or 
tens, which they named, the month beginning, the month 
in the middle, and the month concluding. Such alto was 
the form of their weeks. It was not till many ages after 
thoſe we are now conlidering, that they conformed them- 
ſelves to the practice of the caſtern nations, and divided 
their week into {even days =, 

In the ages we are now going through, the Greeks, ge- 


1 


nerally ſpeaking, had yet but extremely narrow ideas of 


* Plnt. in Solone, p. 92. C. t 1d. ibid. 
© Gernin. c. 6. p. 68.: S- hot. Heſiod. dies, p. 166, &c. edit. Illenf. 
* Diop. Laert. |. 1. ſegm. 2}. 7 Bee 3 £4, b. 3. cha 2. alt. 2. 
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aſtronomy. Ir is certain, that they then knew but a very 
ſmall number of the conſtellations -; and it was the ſame 
with regard to the planets. Their knowledge in this articla 
was reduced to Venus. This is the only planet made men- 
tion of in Homer and in Heſiod. It may perhaps be ſaid, 
that the ſilence of theſe two poets upon Mars, Jupiter, &c. 
is no proof, that in their times theſe planets were unknown 
in Greece; and we might admit of this anſwer, were we not 
elſewhere acquainted with the ignorance of the Greeks upon 
this ſubject. But it is a fact not to be doubted. Democritus, 
by the account of Seneca, ſuſpected that there were many 


wandering ſtars; but he did not venture to determine eithet 


the number or the courſe of them; for, adds Seneca, the 
Greeks did not yet know, that there were five planets v. 
Eudoxus was the firſt who brought from Egypt into Greece 
the knowledge of theſe ſtars :. It is then certain, that till 
che time of this philoſopher, that is, till about the year 400 
before Jeſus Chriſt, the Greeks remained in the moſt pro- 
found ignorance of the nature and motion of the heavenly 
bodies. We may the better judge of this by the ideas which 
they had formed of Venus. | 

The luſtre with which this planet ſhines, had ſtruck the 
Greeks ; but its motions had thrown this people into a very 
groſs error. We know, that Venus appears alternately be» 
tore the ſun's riſing and after his ſetting, according as the 
1s more to the weſt or more to the eaſt than the ſun. The 
Greeks never imagining that one and the fame ſtar could 
appear under two ſuch oppoſite aſpects, thought they ought 
to attribute them to two different ſtars. In conſequence of 
this idea, Venus amongſt theſe people received two names, 
which, as they are expreſſive of her two oppoſite ſituations, 
really how that the Greeks of one planet had made two. 
Thus, when Venus appeared before the riſing of the ſun, 
they called her Eoſphoros, that is to ſay, the herald of che 
morn; but when the appeared only aſter his ſetting, the: 

See part 2. b 3. chap. 3. art. 2. 5 5. b Nat. quæſt. I. 7. cap. 3. 
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named her Eſperot, the evening-ſtar. . Venus is never diſ- 
tinguiſhed by any other than theſe rwo names in Homer 
and in Heſiod; and, by the by, this is a pretty clear proof, 
chat it was very late before the Greeks thought of deſigning 
meir planets by the names of the deities they adored. 

Appollodorus pretends, that Pythagoras was the firſt who 
made known to theſe people, that the Venus of the morn- 
ing and the Venus of the evening were one and the fame 
planet . But, according to {ome other writers, this know- 
ledge ſhould be till more recent in Greece. They give 
the honour of it to Parmenides, poſterior by about fifty 
years to the philoſopher of Samos. 

The ſame uncertainty reigns on the hiſtory of all the 
aſtronomical diſcoveries made in Greece. The epochas of 
them cannot be exactly marked. The ancients, for ex- 
ample, are divided about what time the Greeks became ac- 
quainted with the obliquity of the ecliptic. Some of them 
attribute this diſcovery to Pythagoras f, others to Anaxi- 
mander his diſciples. There are even ſome who will have 
Oenopides of Chios to have been the firſt who perceived it b. 
What appears moſt probable to me in the queſtion is, that 
Anaximander was the firſt who ſhowed the Greeks by how 
many degrees the zodiac was inclined to the equator. The 
manner in which Pliny has expreſſed himſelf in ſpeaking of 
the diſcovery attributed to this philoſopher, ſeems to favour 
the explication I propoſe i, Perhaps alſo before Anaximan- 
der, the learned made a myſtery of that knowledge. This 
philofopher divulged it, and by that means facilitated to e- 
very one the means of applying to aſtronomy with ſome 


4 Apud Stob. eclog. phyſ: 1. 1. p. 55.; Plin. I. 2. ſe. 6. p. 75.; Diog. Lacrt. 
1.8. ſeem. 14 | 


e Phavorin. apud Diog. Laert. l. 9. ſegm. 23. 

f Plut. t. 2. p. 888 C.; Autor libri de hiſt. pholoſ. apud Galen. t. 2. c. 12. 
P. 35- s Plin. I. 2. ſet. 6. | 
h Diod. I. I. p. 110.; Plut. loco cit.; Eudemus apud Fabric. E. Gr. t. 2. p. 
278. 

Oenopides is thought poſterior by ſome years to Anexagorat, whoſe time is 
well enough known throvoh hrs diſciple Perich s, 

 Svelgaitatem ejas iuteilex ſu, loco cit. 
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ſucceſs. This opinion alſo may receive ſome authority from 
the expreſſions. of Pliny *. 

Neither is this the only en diſcovery the he: 
nour of which the ancients have thought due to Anaximan« 
der. He is the firſt, ſay they, who found the art of explain. 
ing the revolutious of the ſun and the equality of days and 
nights; that is to ſay, that among the Greeks his was the 
honour of firſt acquiring the knowledge of the equinoxex 
and ſolſtices, and of reducing to fixed principles the regu. 


lar variety of the ſeaſons i. Thales, his maſter, had deter. 


maned the ſetting of the Pleiades to the 25th day after the 
autumnal equinox. Anaximander marked it at the 29th, or 
even at the 31ſt =, Of all the diſcoveries with which this phi- 
loſopher enriched the Grecian aſtronomy, that of ſun-dials 
is without doubt the fineſt and moſt important, He made 
trial of them at Lacedzmon =. I had forgot to ſay, that 
Anaximander paſſed, according to Pliny, for the firſt of 
the Greeks who had undertaken te conſtruct an artificial 
ſphere o. 

The hiſtory of the diſcoveries attributed to this philoſo- 


k Perum fores apertiſſe, loco cit. Acad. des inſcript. t. 10. P. 23. 24. 

m Weidler, hiſt. aſt ron. p. 76. n Diog. Laert. 1. 2. ſegm. x. 

Sal maſius has pretended, that the inſtrument of which the invention is by 
Diogenes Laertius attributed to Anaximander, muſt have been very inferior 
to a ſun-dail. If we believe him, this inſtrument only ſerved to mark exactly 
the points of the ſolſtices and equinoxes, the meridians and ſeaſons. The uſe 
of this inſtrument, adds Salmaſius, could not extend fo far as to trace the 
courſe of the ſun from the moment of his riſing to that of his ſetting. But Sal- 
maſius, more cominendable for the extent of his erudition, than for the juſt- 
neſs of his critici m, afligns, contrary to his own intention, to the inſtrument 
invented by Anaximander, propertics infiuitely ſuperior to thoſe of a ſimple 
ſun- dal. 

Herodorus, moreover, {avs poſitively, that the Greeks had learned from the 
Babylonians the uſe of clocks, and the diviſion of the day into twelve equal 


parts, I. 2. n. 1099. Herodotus wrote only about ICO years after Anaximander. 


He docs not ſpeak of that knowledge as a novelty lately eſtabliſhed in Greece, 
The authority of this great hiſtorian would, therefore, lead me to believe, 
{-at Anmximander was not, property ſpeaking, the inventor of ſun-dials amonęſt 
the Greeks; they had learned ihe ule of them from the Babylonians. But 
this philoſopher may undoubtedly have brought the making ot ſun dials to her- 
tection, and by that lave\ccoferic to be regarded as in fone fort the inventor 
©f mem. 
IL. , $8.15; p. 46. 
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pher, furniſhes us moreover with very ſtriking proofs of the 
little progreſs which phyſical aſtronomy had made in 
Greece. What can we think of the ideas which the aſtro- 


nomers of this country had formed at that time of the mag- 


nitude of the heavenly bodies? Anaximander did not be- 
lieve the ſun to be bigger than Peloponneſus v. 

I ſhall dwell no longer upon the knowledge which the 
Greeks may have acquired in aftronomy in the ages which 
terminate this third part of our work. I believe I have 
{aid enough to enable us to ſet a proper value upon it. 
However, I ſhall ſtill touch a little upon the ſubject, and even 
come down to pretty modern times, in the following ar- 
ticle, where I propoſe to examine and compare the progreſs 
which the ancient nations had made in aſtronomy. 


ERIE CL © Iv. 
Reflections on the aſtronomy of the Babylonians, Egyptians, 


and Grecians. 


Ccording to Pliny, three nations only are reckoned in 
antiquity who rendered themſelves famous for their 
progreſs in aſtronomy ; the Chaldeans, the Egyptians, and 
the Grecians 3. We have given account of all that the 
ancients have been able to furniſh on the aſtronomical learn- 
ing of the Babylonians and Egyptians. Theſe diſcoveries 
belong to the ages in the limits of our work. From that. 
epocha there is nothing that can be directly attributed to 
theſe people. I have more than once had occaſion to ſhew 
the reaſons of this. We are now therefore enabled to judge 
pf the learning and of the diicoveries of the Egyptians and 
of the Babylonians in aſtronomy. 
It is not quite the fame thing with the Greeks. The 
ſeiences in general had as yet, in the ages which cloſe this 


? Plut. de placit. philoſ. I. 2. c. 20.; Diog. Laert. I. 2. ſegm. I. 
L. 18. ſect. 57. p. 729. ; 
third 
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third and laſt part of our work, made but a very indifferent 
progrets amongſt theſe people. We cannot therefore judge 
of the extent of their aſtronomical learning, by all that J 
have hitherto had occaſion to ſay of it. But to facilitate the 
compariſon of the various improvements in this ſcience a. 
mongſt the different nations of antiquity, I have thought 
proper to anticipate the times; I ſhall therefore indicate in 
few words the epocha at which aſtronomy began to merit 
the name of ſcience in Greece, Let us firſt ſpeak of the 
Chaldeans. 

Although the Greeks have not been very careful to 
ſearch into the kiſtory of the eaſtern nations, they did not 
however neglect to inſtru themſelves in the diſcoverics 
formerly made in thoſe countries. Their writers {ay enougl: 
of them to enable us to pronounce upon the rank which the 
Chaldeans ought to hold amongſt aſtronomers. We have 
jzen by the details into which I entered on the article re- 
lating to theſe people, that they muſt have acquired a 
pretty extenſive knowledge of the celeſtial motions. Their 


aſtronomical obſervations are the moſt ancient that are 
known in antiquity -. When Hipparchus and Ptolomy, who 
lived in Egypt, undertook to reform aſtronomy, they found 
in the memoirs of the Egyptians, no aſtronomical obſerva- 
tions comparable for antiquity to thoſe of the Babylonians*. 
In a word, the beſt writers of Greece have agreed, that their 
nation had borrowed much from the Chaldeans. Theſe 
people ſhare with the Egyptians the honour of having 
taught the Greeks the firſt principles of aſtronomy «. 

Ir is true, that the Egyptians appear to have had the 
preference for exaRneſs, and for what may really be 
called aſtronomical ſcience. It is even uſual envugh with 
us to look upon the Chaldeans rather as aſtrologers than 
as aſtronomers; and we pretend not to diſguiſe, that in 


e Sympic. in l. t. Ariſt. de cœlo. fol. 27. in Il. 2. fol. 117. verſo.; Syncell. 
207. C.: Marſham, p. 474. 
1 Riarham, lncn cit. 
© See He 8 J. 2. n. I.; Strab. 1. 17. p. II6r.; ; T heen, ad Arati pro- 
Cage. p. O,; Syncell. p. 207. . 
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many reſpects they do indeed deſerve this reproach. But 


it muſt be obſer/ed at the ſame time, that the Chaldeans 


were not the only people infatuated with the chimeras of 
aſtrology. There is no nation of antiquity who have not 


given into them ; neither have the Egyptians been more 
exempted than others . Beſides, we have already obſerved, 
that aſtrology muſt have been of very great ſervice to a- 
ſtronomy . The ſtudy of this frivolous and ridiculous 
{cience, ſhould not therefore in this reſpect be a reproach 
to the Chaldeans. 

Ought we not rather to attribute the pre-eminence which 
the Egyptians poſſeſs over all the nations of antiquity, to 
the partiality and prejudices of the Greeks? From them 
we derive all that we can know of the ſtate of the ſciences 
amongſt ancient nations. Moſt of the great ſettlements 
in Greece were formed by colonies {ent from Egypt; and 
the Greeks receiving their firſt inſtructions in the ſchool 
of the Egyptians, naturally regarded them as the inventors 
of all the ſciences. In time they ſought to exalt this opi- 
nion, and in this view almoſt all their writers have ſpoke 
of it. However, this preference has had no other cauſe or 
foundation, than the high eſteem with which the Greeks 
were poſleſſed for a nation from whom they derived al- 
moſt all their learning, It was very late, on the other hand, 
that theſe ſame Greeks became acquainted with the nations 
of the Higher Aſia, and being then enriched by their own 
proper funds, they needed to borrow little or nothing 
from ſtrangers. It is not therefore ſurpriſing that their 
hiſtorians ſhould have neglected to expatiate upon the diſ- 
coveries of the Chaldeans; they took not the {ame intereſt 
ia them as they did in thoſe of the Egyptians. 

What we have here ſaid is not intended to conteſt with 


* Herod. 1. 2. n. $2.; Dio. I. I. p. 91. 92.; Cicero. de divin. I. T. n. 1. 
. 3841 Plut CONVIV. 5. p. 14). A. 

* Part 1. b. 3. c. 11. art. 2. Irepeat bitterly, fail Kepler, the having fo 
much decried aſtrology. I remark, that the ſtudy of aſtronomy bas been 
greatly neglected ever ſince men reaſed to apply them#clves to aſtrology. 
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the Egyptians the merit of having made many diſcoveries 
in aſtronomy: far from ſuch a thought, we have forgot 
nothing that might render to theſe people all the juſtice 
which is due to them; but we muſt not ſuffer the bad ex- 
ample of the Greeks to prejudice and impoſe upon us. Let 
us not exalt the Egyptians too highly at the expenſe of the 
Chaldeans. I do not think the one much more learned than 
the other “. 

As for the Greeks, we cannot deny but that they made 
a great progreſs in aſtronomy ; but then that progreſs was 
very flow. I even doubt whether, without the repeated 
helps of the Egyptians and Babylonians, that ſcience would 
ever have riſen in Greece beyond the moſt ordinary and 
limited experiments . Thoſe of the Grecian philoſophers 
who began to make known to their nation the principles 
and rules of aſtronomy, had travelled for them into Egypt 
and into Chaldea. If Thales has foretold an eclipſe, it 
was not the fruit of his own proper diſcoveries, nor of the 
Jabours of the Grecian aſtronomers who preceded him; 
from them he had no aſſiſtance to expect. Thales can 
certainly have foretold that eclipſe only by means of ſome 
method, ſome ſet of rules that he had learned from the 
Egyptians =. 

Herodotus 1s the moſt ancient author who has ſpoken 
of that eclipſe foretold by Thales. We may conjecture, 
that he intended to ſpeak of an eclipſe of the fun which 
happened at the time the Medes and Lydians were engaged 


As far as Ican judge, the Chaldeans and Egyptians knew little more of 
_ ſtronomy than the Peruvians, Mexicans, and Chineſe. 

y See Strabo, | 17. p. 1151. 

2 See Weidler, hiſt. aſtron. p. 71. We may very well compare the know- 
ledge which Thales and the other philoſophers of his time had in aftronomy 
to that of the Indian bramins at this day. The bramins have the tables of the 
ancient aſtronomers to calculate eclipſes, and they know how to make uſe of 
them. But though they do foretel eclipſes by this means, we are not thence 
to conclude that they are very ſkilful in aſtronomy. All their ſcience con- 
tiſts in a pure mechaniſm, and in ſome arithmetical operations. They are 
abſolntely ignorant of the theory of aſtronomy, and have no knowledge of 


the mutual relation and dependence of the different parts of that ſcience. 
Lettr. edif. t. 12. p. 36. and 37. 
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in battle. I ſay conjecture; for ſurely the manner in 
which Herodotus {peaks of that phænomenon is very ſin- 
gular. He ſays, that in the time when the two armies were 
engaged, the night ſuddenly took place of the day *. Tha- 
les, adds he, had foretold this event to the Ionians, and had 
laid down to them nearly the year in which ſhould rake 
place “ this change of day into night.” Theſe are his 
terms ; and we may infer from them, that in the time of 
Herodotus the Greeks comprehended not, nor knew any 
thing of ecliples. We even ſee that there was not at that 
time in the Greek language any term to expreſs theſe phæ- 
nomena. Herodotus would certainly have made ule of it, 
and not had recourſe to a periphraſis to ſignify an eclipſe 
which ſeparated the Medes and the Lydians. 

It appears certain, by the conſent of all antiquity, that, 
before the voyage of Plato and Eudoxus into Egypt, the 
Greeks had no 1dea of what may be called aſtronomical 
{cience. They were 1gnorant of the rrue duration of the 
{olar year, knew nothing of the planets «, had no idea 
of eclipſes, and in a word conceived but in a very confuſed 
manner the revolutions and motions of the heavenly bodies. 
Till the time of Alexander theſe people had made no diſ- 
covery comparable to thoſe of the Egyptians and Babylo- 
nians. The Greeks excelled at that time in the fine arts, 
their laws were wiſe ; but they had given little application 
to the ſpeculative ſciences, ſuch as aſtronomy, geometry, 
phylic, &c. 

The event which, after the death of Alexander, placed 
the Ptolomys upon the throne of Egypt, occaſioned the 
Greeks to make more progreſs in aſtronomy in one age, 
than they had hither.o done in near two thouſand years. 
Being now in a better ſituation than ever for profiting by 
the lights and diſcoveries of the Egyptians, they were not long 
of availing themſelves of chem in the moſt auvantageous 


„ = @ 2 d 14. ibid. 
© Strabo, I. 17. p. 1161. See above, p. 16. 
22 manner. 
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manner - Greece victorious and enriched by the ſpoils of 
conquered Egypt, very ſoon ſurpaſſed her maſters. But 
are we not authoriſed to refer in ſome ſort to the Egyptians, 
the greater part af the diſcoveries with which the Greeks 
have honoured their philoſophers ? In effect, it is certain, 
that the moſt famous aſtronomers in which Greece glories, 
Ariſtillus, Thimochares, Hipparchus, Prolomy, &c. were 
bred in the ſchool of Alexandria. They it was who began 
to give the Greeks ſome knowledge of the proper motion 
of the fixed ſtars . Hipparchus was the firſt who undertook 
to make a catalogue of theſe ſtars . We may judge from 
theſe facts of the ſtate of aſtronomy in Greece before the 
Ptolomys; that is to ſay, two hundred years before Jeſus 
Chriſt. Shall we give the name of ſcience to the poor 
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notions which till this time the Greeks had had of the ce - 


leſtial phznomena ? 

We ſhall finiſh what concerns the ſtate of aſtronomy a- 
mongſt the ancients, by ſome reflections upon the difficul- 
ties that attended the ſtudy of that ſcience in remote times. 
The inſtruments which the ancient aſtronomers made uſe 
of, muſt have been extremely detective and imperfect. 
They had not the uſe of pendulums, ſo convenient, or 
rather ſo neceſſary for making obſervations; neither were 
they acquainted with teleſcopes. Logarithms, which now 
{tpare us ſo many multiplications and diviſions, were e- 
qually unknown to them. In what laborious and enormous 
calculations muſt nat the problems of aſtronomy have en- 
gaged theſe ancient obſervers? The arithmetical characters 
were another increaſe of trouble and perplexity. They 
had not the uſe of the numerical figures of the Arabians, 
{o commodious for all operations in numbers. Anciently 


Fee Weidler, hiſt. aſtron. p. 124. 

f Plin. I. 2. ſect. 24. The judgment which pliny paſſes on that enterpriſe of 
Hipparchus, always appeared ſingular to me. Theſe are the terms he em- 
ploys to characteriſe it: Tdemgque ( Hifparchus) auſ'iis rem, etiam Deo 
anproubem, enaumerenre geſteris, fiellas, et ſiclera ad nomen exftungere. Vet 
without ſuchi a catalogue we do not conceiye how there could exiſt a ſcience 
ger ** W orthy the nme of aſtronomy. 
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arithmetical operations were executed by means of little 
ſtones, which they ranged upon tables made on purpoſe * 
and to write down the ſum of theſe calculations the ancients 
had no other numerical ſigns, thaa the letters of their al- 
phabet. To determine eclipſes by ſuch means, the proceſs 
was more tedious and more difficult, than if we ſhould now- 
a-days undertake to calculate them with counters, and write 
the amount in Roman figures. 
I had almoſt forgot to make one obſervation, which, how- 
ever, I think eſſential in the examination of the aſtronomi- 


cal learning of ancient nations. Some philoſophers of anti- 
quity appear at firſt {ight to have had a glimpſe of ſome 


of thoſe ſhining truths which are the boaſt of modern ages. 
Certain authors have thought fit in conſequence to advance, 
that the ancients knew much more of them than we ſhould 
naturally be led to believe. But when we reflect attentively 
on theſe pretended diſcoveries, we very ſoon perceive, that 
all which we read on this ſubject in the writings of the ancients, 
ought to be regarded as mere ideas adyanced at random, with- 
out knowledge, without principles, and without any kind of 
foundation. If ſome of the ancients, for example, have faid 
that the earth was a ſpheroid, flattened at the poles ; that it 
revolved round the ſun ; that the comets were planets, whoſe 
periodical revolutions were completed in a certain number 
of ages; that the moon might be habitable ; that that pla- 
net was the occaſional cauſe of the flux and reflux of the 
ſea, Cc. e, we ought not to regard theſe propoſitions in 
their mouth, as the effect and the reſult of the knowledge 
which theſe philoſophers had acquired. On the contrary, 
we ought to place them on the footing of theſe hypotheics 
Which an uncertain and 1ll-regulated imagination daily 
produces. I ſay ſo, becauſe none of the ancient philoſo- 
phers have been able to give reaſons for what they deli- 


see the epigram of the ſecond book of the Anthology, which begins with 
theſe words, Kan iyfvn; nyporroge 
$ See ſupr a, att. 1. & 2. p. 194. & T0, 
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vered; which we may be eaſily convinced of, by reading 
the manner in which the writers of antiquity relate the o- 
Pinions of their learned. There we ſee that the ancients 
had no reaſons preponderating to adopt one ſyſtem rather 
than another ; neither were they ever able to give any of 
them the ſlighteſt demonſtration >. For the reſt, I do not 
pretend to make this a matter of reproach to the ancients. 
They were deſtitute of all helps proper to acquire theſe 
branches of knowledge. If, nevertheleſs, they have ſome. 
times hit upon the truth, we ought to attribute it to pure 
chance; and be ſenſible, that, as they wavered in uncer. 
rainty, and ran through all poſſible combinations, it is not 
aſtoniſhing that they ſhould hit upon the true one, becauſe 
the number of theſe ſorts of combinations is not infinite, 
In this reſpe& conſiſts the characteriſtical difference be- 
tween the aſtronomical learning of the ancients, and that 
of the moderns. What at this time we afirm of the fi. 
gure of the earth, of the ſyſtem of the heavens, of the 
cauſe of the flux and reflux of the ſea, &c. is not the ef- 
fect of chance and imagination; it is the reſult of much ob- 
ſervation, experience, and reflection, and every aſtronomer 
is able to ſupport by reaſons the ſyſtem which he has 
thought fit to embrace. 
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Geometry and Mechanics. 


Have reſerved for this laſt part, the few details I intend 
to enter into upon the ſtate of geometry and mechanics. 
Amongſt the Babylonians, and amongſt the Egyptians, we 
mult not expect a great inſight into the diſcoveries made 
by theſe people in the different branches which compoſe 
theſe two ſciences. All the literary monuments of the an- 


* See ſupra, art. 2. p. 104, & 105, 3 
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cient eaſtern nations are aboliſhed “. None of their wri- 
ters has eſcaped the injuries of time. Thoſe even of 
Greece, the only ones which could now inform us of the 
ſciences cultivated by the Babylonians and Egyptians, give 
us but very little light into this ſubject. Nevertheleſs I do 
not think we are abſolutely incapable of forming a gene- 
ral eſtimate of the knowledge which the Babylonians and 
Egyptians might have of the mathematical ſciences. By 
conjectures, and by inferences drawn from what hiſtory has 
tranſmitted to us upon the monuments of Chaldea and E- 


gypt, we may form a pretty juſt idea of the progreſs which 
the mathematics had made in theſe countries. 
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ARZLI CLE Lb 
Of the Babylontians. 


JT is certain that the Babylonians were among the firſt 

who cultivated geometry, as is, I think, ſufficiently pro- 
ved by the teſtimonies I have produced in the firſt part of this 
worki. What we read in ancient authors, of the immenſe 
works which had rendered Babylon one of the wonders of 
the world, cannot but give us very high ideas of the profi- 
ciency of its inhabitants in mechanics; and it is not poſ- 
ſible to carry mechanics to a certain degree of perfection, 
without the help of geometry. This ſcience muſt there- 
fore have been familiar to the Babylonians. To evince 
this, I ſhall take a review of ſome of the works executed 
by theſe people. I have already ſpoke of them in the 
preceding book; but I paſled {lightly over {ome of them, 
deligning to treat of them more fully in this place, be- 


* Thoſe of the Chineſe excepted, which are extremely confuſed, of no 
ancient date, and which give us no certain particulars relating to the early 
times. See at the end of this volume, our diſſertation upon tha antiquities 
of the Egyptians, Babylonians, Chineſe, Cc. 

+ Book 3. chap. 2. 
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cauſe theſe works have a direct relation with the mathe. 
matics. 

Babylonia, in the ages I am now ſpeaking of, enjoyed 1 
very great fertility. An advantage, nevertheleſs, which 
they owed more to art than to nature. It rains but very 
ſeldom in thele countries; and the lands being watered only 
by the Euphrates *, that river, in former times, made 
them pay very dear for its favours. 'The ſnows of the 
mountains of Armenia, which always melt at the ap. 
proaches of ſummer, never fail to cauſe the Euphrates to 
overflow its banks. Theſe violent floods laid, in the ear. 
ly times, all the lands of Babylon under water, during 
the months of June, July, and Auguſt ' To remedy 
theſe inundations, they drew two canals above that city, 
which carried off the overflow of waters into the Tigris 
before they reached Babylon =, and in order to ſecure 
the country ſtill better, they thought of means to confine 
the Euphrates within its banks. To effect this, they built 
on each ſide of this river, a very high dyke, and of great 
extent, lined with bricks cemented with bitumen =. They 
carried their precaution {till further. The Euphrates might 
happen to {well ſo conſiderably as to ſurmount theſe dykes; 
with a view to prevent this diſorder, they had contrived all 
along them proper openings to give the water a free and 
neceſſary vent o. 

The Euphrates traverſed Babylon from north to ſouth. 
I have already given a deſcription of the bridge built over 
this river in the preceding book; and this bridge, if we 


* Arran. de expedit. Alex. 1. 7. p. 454. 
I Strabo, |. 16. p. 1075.; Plin. I. 5. ſect. 21. p. 269. 

m Id. ibid.; Herodot. J. 1. n. 185.; 3 ex Abyden. apud Euſeb. 
præp. evang. l. 9. c. 41. p. 457. The principal of thoſe canals ſeems to have 
been the Naharmalcha, named by the Greeks Baoiniws Tlorams, the Royal 
River. See Strabo, I. 16. p. 1084. not. 2. This canal, which the ancients 


ſpeak of as an immenſe work, can now ſcarce be diſtinguiſhed from the other 
Canals with which this country is interſected. 


n Herod. I. 1, n. 185.; Q. Curt. I. 5. e. 1. p. 313. 
* Q. Curt. loco cit. We ſee ſuch openings on the bank cf the Loire. They 
are called D:ijthar ger: | 
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believe Herodotus, was not all. That hiſtorian pretends, 
that they had run a ſecret gallery beneath the bed of the 
Euphrates above 20 feet high, and 15 broad. It ſerved 
for a communication between the two palaces built facing 
each other, on the oppoſite ſides of the Euphrates s. 

Theſe works could not have been executed without firſt 
turning off the courſe of the Euphrates. They effected it, not 
only by making many drains from that river, but alſo 
by digging above Babylon an immenſe baſon to receive 2 
part of its waters. When all the works which they had un- 
dertaken were finiſhed, they cauſed the Euphrates to reſume 
its ordinary bed; but the baſon of which I have been ſpeak- 
ing, was ſuffered to remain, It was lined throughout with 
ſtone, and communicated with the river by a canal >. This 
vaſt reſervoir was deſigned for two uſes. To receive a 
great part of the overflowing waters of the Euphrates in the 
time of inundations, and to preſerve them for the purpoſe 
of watering the grounds in convenient ſeaſons; for, by 
means of ſluices, they drew off, at all times, the quantity of 
water they judged neceſſary *. In a word, the lake of 
Babylon ſerved for the ſame uſes as the lake Meeris in 


Egypt. For the reſt, we cannot aſcertain the dimenſions 


of it; what we read in the ancients on the ſubject is great- 
ly exaggerated, and they even differ from each other +. 
The labours of the Babylonians to meliorate their country, 
were not limited to this ſingle enterpriſe. They had alſo 
contrived a number of other canals, and found the ſecret of 


8 L. 2, p. 121. 

b Herod. 1, 1. n. 193,; Strabo, 1, 16. p. 1975.; Arrlan, de expedit. Alex. I. 7. 
P. 454. ; 

* This is what may be conjectured from the relation of Herodotus, I. t. 
n. 186. See alſo Arrian de expedit. Alex. 1. 7, p. 454.; Megaſthen. apud Euſeh. 
prep. evang. 1. 9. cap. 41. p. 457. C. 

+ Herodotus, Megaſthenes, and Diodorus, are the only authors who have 
ſpoke of the extent and depth of the lake of Babylon. As to Herodotus, I 
take the text of this author to be interpolated and mutilated at the ſame time 
in the paſſage here in queſtion. For Megaſthenes and Divdoras, one of them 
gives the lake of Babylon above 50 leagues of circumference, and about 125 
feet of depth; the other, adopting the ſame meaſure for the circumferencg, 


gives this lake only 35 fret of depth. | : 
Var. III. R ſpread ng 
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ſpreading the Euphrates through their lands, in the ſame 
manner as the Nile was formerly diſtributed in Egypt, 
They even propoſed many advantages from digging theſe 
canals, independent of thoſe I have ſhown. In the firſt 
place, they ſought to diminiſh the impetuoſity of the Eu- 
phrates, by making that river take many turns; and in the 
ſecond, to render the acceſs to Babylon difficult by water x. 

All theſe enterpriſes do not permit us to doubt, but that 
the demonſtrative ſciences were pretty well cultivated a. 
mongſt the Babylonians. A people who had ſkill enough to 
level, to direct and reſtrain ſuch a river as the Euphrates, 
muſt have made ſome progreſs in geometry and mechanics. 
Let us add to this what I haye ſaid of their aſtronomical 
diſcoveries. After theſe reflections, I think it will be diffi- 
cult to refuſe the Babylonians a pretty extenſive knowledge 
of the mathematics. 


TTT 
Of the Egyptians. 


0 give ſome idea of the knowledge which the Egyp- 
tians had of mechanics and geometry, I ſhall employ 

the ſame method that I haye juſt made uſe of in regard to 
the Bibylonians. At this time, we can no longer judge of 
the progreſs which theſe people had made in the mathema- 
tics, by any thing but their undertakings and their manu- 
ments. But theſe teſtimonies abundantly ſupply, as I 
have ſaid, all that we may have loſt of the writings of an- 
tiquity, as a little attention will convince us. In the pre- 
£-ding baoks, I have given account of the works which the 
Egvptians bad undertaken and executed to fertiliſe their 
country, and draw all paſſibſe benefit from the Nile 1. I 
have alſo ſpoke of their obeliſks, and above all of the py- 


1 I. n 193.; Strabo, I. 16. p. 1075.; Arran. de expedit. Alex. 1. 7. 
p. 451. 


Herad. loca cia. See part 2, book 2. ch. 1. 
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ramids. The feader may recollect the details into which fk 
entered upon the conſtruction of theſe grand works =; 
Theſe enterpriſes may; in my opinion; be cited as the clear- 
eſt proof of the progreſs whith the Egyptians had made in 
the mathematics. I do not ſpeak of their aſtronomical diſ- 
coveries. The inference I might draw from them, is plain 
enough. 

Yet ſome have attenipted to diſpute theſe people the me- 
rit of having made any conſiderable progreſs in geometry; 
and ſome modern writers have even made uſe of this argu- 
ment as a proof, that the aſtronomical {kill of the Egyptians 


muſt have been but very indifferent *. But what have beer 


the motives for an accuſation ſo unjuſt and ſo ill founded? 
They are the geometrical diſcovetica of which antiquity has 


given the honour to Thales and to Pythagoras, Thales, 
ſay they, is the firſt who diſcovered that a triangle which has 
the diameter of a circle for its baſe, and whole ſides meet in 
the circumference, is neceſſarily rectangular e. He alſo 
found the ſecret of meaſuring the pyramids by the ſhadow 
of the ſun ©. Pythagoras, ſay the ſame authors, firſt demon- 
ſtrated, that the ſquare of the hypothenuſe is equal to the 
ſquares of both the other ſides . If theſe propoſitions, 
which, ſimple as they are, are notwithſtanding very eſſential 
and very important, were unknown to the Egyptians 
what ought we to think, conclude the critics I am ſpeaking 
of, of the {kill of theſe people in geometry: 

1 own I am yet to conceive how it has been poſſible to in- 
terpret the fads juſt mentioned to the diſadvantage of the 
Egyptians. They appear to mie, on the contrary, to prove, 
that geometry is indebred to this people for the diſcoveries 


m See part 2. book 2. et ſupra, book 2. ch 2. p. 63. et ſeq. 

® Weidler, hiſt. aſtron p. 64. n. 21. Univerſal Hiſtory tranſtated from thg 
Engliſh, t. 1. p. 396. 397. 

® Id. ibid. „ Diog. Laert. J. 5. ſegm. 27. 

Id. ibid.: Plin. I. 36 feet. 17. ; ut. t. 2. p. 147, 

Diog. Laert. I. 3. ſegm. 12. et complures alii. 

f Weidler, hiſt. a ſt ron. p. 64. 

The authors of the Unizerial Hiſtory compoſed in England, t. 1. p. 397. & 
397. 
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in queſtion. In effect, is it not certain, by the unanimous 
teſtimony of antiquity, that Thales and Pythagoras acquired 
all their knowledge amongſt the Egyptians? Theſe two phi- 
wſophers had lived in Egypt a great number of years *, and 
had contracted intimate friendſhips with the prieſts of this 
country. Pythagoras had even procured himſelf to be ini- 
tiated *, and had purchaſed this privilege by undergoing the 
neceſſary circumciſion :. The manner in which Diogenes 
Laertius expreſſes himſelf in regard to Thates particularly, 
does not permit us to doubt, that this philoſopher owed all 
he knew of mathematics to the Egyptians. This hiſtorian 
ſays in expreſs terms, that Thales had never any other ma- 
ſters for the ſciences, than the prieſts of Egypt y; and he 
ſpecially names geometry *. I therefore take it as demon- 
ſtrated, that Thales and Pythagoras derived from the Egyp- 
tians, the knowledge of the geometrical theorems we have 
been ſpeaking of. "If the writers of Greece and Rome have 
repreſented theſe two philoſophers as the firſt who diſcover- 
ed them, we muſt not ſuffer their expreſſions to lead ns in- 
to a miſtake: all that is meant by them is, that Thales 
and Pythagoras were the firſt who publiſhed them in Greece 
but the honour of them is inconteſtably due to the Egyp» 
tians. 

In fine, how ſhall we perſuade ourſelves, that a people 
capable of raiſing ſuch monuments as Egypt preſents us at 
this day, ſhould have been guided by mere practice, deſtitute 
of principles and of the helps of geometry? Is it not evident, 
on the contrary, that they knew how to apply the mathema- 
tics to the various neceſſities of civil life? How could they 
have been able, without the help of geometry, to level al- 
moſt all the continent of Egypt, to draw from the Nile, 
that multitude of canals with which their lands were former- 
ly watered, to hew in the mountains thoſe obeliſks, and thoſe 


r Plato. ; Plut. t. 2. p. 875. E.; Jamblich. de vita Pythag. ſegm. 7. 8. 
Minut. Felix, p. III.; Clem. Alex. ſtrom. 1,1, P- 354, 

a Tamblich. de vita Pythag. ſegm. 14. 

* Clem. Alex. ſtrom, I. 1. p. 354. 


7 L. 3. ſeg v. 27. z Ibid, ſegm. 24. 1 
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eoloſſal ſtatues, the number of which is ſaid to be ſo con- 
fiderable, to tranſport and rear them upon their baſes? I res 


tions, and the Egyptians eertainly joined theory to practice. 
Without ſuch knowledge, mechanics can never reach a cer: 
tain degree of perfection *. 

In this place, I think it will not be amiſs to remark in 
what branch of the mathematical ſciences the ancients were 
perſuaded, each people particularly excelled; which we 
may eaſily know by the kind of ſcience they aſſigned to a 
nation by way of preference. They looked upon the Chal: 
deans as the inventors of aſtronomy ; the Pheœnicians, of 
arithmetic; the Egyptians, of geometry; and in general of 
the mathematics =. Of conſequence, the ancients were per- 
ſuaded, that each of theſe Hations had carried the branch 
of the mathematical ſciences I have mentioned, to a higher 
degree of perfection than the others. We become very 
ſenſible, that this was the notion of the ancients when we 


read the life of Pythagoras wrote by Porphyrius. He ſays, 


that this philoſopher learned aſtronomy from the Chaldeans, 
arithmetic from the Phœnicians, and geometry from the 
Egyptians s. This choice is not made at random. He 
vouches the opinion of the ancients as to what branch of 
the ſciences each nation was thought particularly to excel 
In. 

I cloſe this examination of the progreſs of the ancient 


© It may perhaps be objected to me what I have ſaid above, book 2. c. 1. p. 73. 
not. *, on the ſubject of the Peruvians, who, without any knowledge of mecha- 
nics, executed ſome works at leaſt as confiderable as thoſe of the Egyptians. 
To this I anſwer, that this example is not abſolutely concluſive againſt the 
Egyptians. In effect, independently of their edifices, liſtory tells us, that the 

moſt ancient geometers of Greece had drawh from Zgypt the firft principles 
of their ſcience. — The example of the Chineſe may alſo be brought againſt me, 
and perhaps with more reaſon. They, when the Europeans became ac quaint - 
ed with them, had only the firſt elements of geometty, though they had 
ſt udied aſt ronomy for a long time. But ſtill I anfwer, that theſe examples can- 
not be concluſive againſt the Egyptians, ſince the Greek hiſtorians acknowledge 
them for the inventors of geometry. 

* Tamblich. de vita Pythag. c. 29. p. 134. & 135.; Porphyr. ibid. p. 8. & 9.; 
Julian. apud Cyrill. J. 5. | 

In vita Pythag. p. S. & 9. 
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nations in the demonſtrative ſciences, by a reflection on the 
characteriſtical difference of genius of the Greeks, and of 


the Orientals. The Aſſyrians, the Babylonians, the Phœ. 
nicians, and the Egyptians, owed only to themſelves the dif. 
coveries they made in the ſciences. Theſe people travelled 
little ; neither does it appear, that they were poliſhed by 
colonies ſent from foreign countries. It was not thus with 
the Greeks; notwithſtanding their pride and their prejudice, 
they have been obliged to acknowledge, that they were in- 
debted for all their knowledge to the Egyptians, to the 
Chaldeans, and to the Phœnieians. Greece, by the confeſ. 
ſion of her beſt writers, had no other merit than that of per. 
feQing the diſcoveries communicated to them by Aſia and 
by Egypt*. The Greeks then, and conſequently the Ro- 
mans, owed all their lights to the very ſame people, whom, 


in ſucceeding ages, they had the ingratitude, not to ſay the 
inſolence, to call barbarians; 


i710 LS mn 
Of the Greeks: 


1 Shall e enter into no detail upon the ſtate of geometry 4. 
mongſt the Greeks in the ages which employ us at pre- 
ſent. I could not do it without repeating what I have already 
ſaid in the preceding article upon the diſcoveries attributed 
to Thales and Pythagoras. In effect, theſe two philoſophers 
were regarded i in antiquity as the firſt who gave the Greeks 
ſome notions of geometry. We may therefore judge of 
the progreſs of that ſcience in Greece, by the diſcoveries 
with which antiquity has honoured Thales and Pythagoras. 
It has been the ſame with the ſciences in Greece as with 
the arts: Amongſt the different nations compriſed under 
the general name of Greeks, thoſe who inhabited Aſia were 
the firſt amongit whom the demonſtrative ſciences began 
to be perfected. Thales was of Ionia. We fee alſo, that, 


* Diod. I. 5. p. 376, 


; 
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in the different countries of Aſia Minor, appeared the firſt 
and moſt illuſtrious writers who have merited the attention 
of poſterity. I have ſaid it already, Greece in Europe 
was poliſhed much later than Greece in Aſia. This is a fact 
which it is needlels to prove. 


3 H A P. IV. 
Geography. 


1 Have ſpoke, in the ſecond part of this work, of the pro- 
greſs which the conqueſts of Seſoſtris had occaſioned to 
be made in geography . There we have ſeen, that this 
prince cauſed maps to be drawn of all the countries he paſſed 
through, and that he took care to diſperſe copies of them 
in many countries *. I proceeded to give an account of the 
maritime enterpriſes of the Phœnicians, of the voyage of 
the Argonauts to Calchis, of the expedition of the Greeks 
before Troy, and of ſome other facts which muſt certainly 
have greatly contributed to the progreſs of geography /. 
It appears, that this ſcience continued conſtantly during 
a certain time to enrich itſelf more and more. The ages 
we are now going through, were, proportion conſidered, 
very knowing in geography. We lee, by the writings of 
Homer, that the Indies excepted, and ſome of the northern 
parts of Europe, this poet knew almoſt all the countries 
mentioned by ancient geographers :. He ſeems even not 
to have been ignorant, that the earth was ſurrounded by wa- 
ter on all ſides >. Without doubt, this opinion was in a great 
meaſure founded only on conjecture. Many travellers in- 
formed them, that having advanced towards different extre- 
mities of the globe, they always found them bounded by 2 
fea ; and they concluded, that, in all appearance, it muſt 


e Book 3. c. 2. art. 3. f Thid. 8 See Ibid. book 4. 
b Sce Strabo, Il. 1. init, # See the lliad, I. 18. v. 6:6. 607. 
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be the ſame on all other ſides * I ſhall allow, that Homer 
has ſpoke of the ocean in a manner very obſcure, often 
even contradictory and ridiculous: nevertheleſs, through 
all theſe clouds, we can diſcern, that in bis time they bo. 
lieved our globe to be exactly ſurrounded by water. 

We might alſo ſurmiſe, that this poet had ſome ideas, 
ſome confuſed notions of the temperature of the climates 
ſituated under the equator. The deſcriptian which he makes 
of the fruit-trees of the gardens of Alcinous, gives me room 
to propole this conjecture. Homer ſays, that theſe trees 
are never without fruit ; that in the time that the firſt are 
ripening, new ones are forming. The pear ready for pluck- 
ing, ſhows another juſt appearing, The pomegranate and 
rhe orange have already attained their perfection, at the 
tame time we ſee others advancing towards it, The grape 
is puſhed off by another grape, and the falling fig gives 
place to another which follows it i, This picture is per- 
fectly agreeable to the manner that trees produce their fruit 
under the equator. Is it a fiction purely poetical, or can 
it be founded upon the knowledge which Homer might 
have had of the reality of the fact he advances? I ſhould 
be pretty much inclined to the latter opinion. 

They might have had ſome ideas of the temperature of 
the climates ſituated beneath the equator, before the age 
in which Homer compoſed the Odyſſey. I have faid, in 
the ſecond part of this work, that the Phœnicians had made 
eſtabliſhments on the weſtern coaſts of Africa, not long at- 
ter the Trojan war x. As theſe people were very bold and 
extremely enterpriſing, nothing hinders us from believing 
that ſome of their navigators might haye penetrated as far 
as under the line, Thus, even before the age of Homer, 
they might have been acquainted with the climates fituated 
beneath the equator, It 1s eaſy, moreover, to indicate 
another ſource. 


cStrabo himſelf could not affirm, that the earth was furrounded by water, 
put in the ſame manner, that is to ſay, by ſtrong conjectures ſupported by ſome 
_ xehations which gave this opinion a kind of evidence. 
dy f. I. 7. v. 117. &, K Book 4. eh. 2. 
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The ſcripture ſpeaks of the frequent voyages made by 
the fleets of Solomon to the land of Ophir and Tharſhiſh, 
under the conduct of the Phœnicians i. We are at this 
time greatly divided upon the fituation of the countries de- 
ſigned by antiquity under theſe names: in effect, it is ſcarce 
poſſible to aſcertain it to demonſtration. All we know 
poſitively is, that theſe countries muſt have been at a good 
diſtance from Elath and from Ezion-geber, ports of the 
Red ſea, from whence the fleets of Solomon departed ; they 
took three years to perform their voyage. We know, 
moreover, that they returned laden with gold and ſilver, 
gums, roſin, odoriferous woods, precious ſtones, elephant's 
teeth, and even apes and peacocks =. All theſe circum- 
ſtances lead me to preſume, that we ought to look for O- 
phir and Tharſhiſh in Africa. I ſhall therefore fide with 
thoſe who place theſe countries in the kingdom of Sofala, 
on the eaſtern coaſt of Ethiopia: there we find all the dif- 
ferent productions I have here mentioned. It appears, 
moreover, that this navigation muſt have been familiar to the 
Pheenictans from before the time of Solomon ». We are not 
ignorant, that to go from the Red ſea to Sofala, the line muſt 
be paſſed. Thus Homer, who was poſterior to Solomon by a- 
bout an hundred years, may have been very well informed 
of the temperature of the climate ſituated under the equator. 

Of all the facts I have hitherto ſpoke of, there are none 
more remarkable than the maritime enterpriſe executed by 
the orders of Nechos, King of Egypt, about the year 610 
before J. C. This prince lent from the borders of the Red 
ſea, a fleet conducted by the Phœnicians, with orders to 
keep always along the coaſt of Africa, to make the tour 
of them, and to return to Egypt, by entering the Mediter- 
ranean at the pillars of Hercules; that is to ſay, by the 
ſtraits of Cadiz or Gibraltar. He was obeyed. The Phœni— 
clans, on coming out of the Red ſea, entered into the 
ſouthern ocean, and conſtantly followed the coaſts. When 
autumn was come, they landed, ſowed grain, waited the 
ripening, and having got in their harveſt they imbarked 

1 1 KingSC.9. v. 26. cap. 19. v. 11. 22. 


m 1 Kings c. 10. v. 11. 22. n Ibid. c. 9. v. 27. 
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again. Theſe navigators employed two years in coaſting 
Africa in this manner, to arrive at the pillars of Hercu- 
les; arrived at this ſtrait, they paſſed it, entered the Medi- 
terranean, and reached the mouths of the Nile the third 
year of their courſe . 

Hiſtory furniſhes us with no further facts, which we can 
make uſe of with relation to geography. Let us now con- 
ſider the ſtate of that ſcience in its mathematical part, and 
try to diſcover the progreſs which may have been made in 
it in the ages which cloſe this laſt part of our work. 

I think that what conſtitutes the eſſence and the ſcien- 
tifical part of geography was then little known. Aſtronomy 
and geometry furniſh lights which are neceſſary for that 
ſcience, and I doubt whether they as yet knew how to ap- 
ply them to the purpoſe. They were acquainted with ma- 
ny countries by the relations of travellers; but they judged 
of their poſitions and of their reſpective diſtances in a very 
vague and uncertain manner, and they were by no means 
in a condition to determine them with any ſort of preci- 
ſion. The very ideas that they had of the figure of the 
earth, ſavour but too much of the ignorance of theſe little 
enlightened ages, 1n the mathematical part of geography. 
In the time of Homer they looked upon our globe as a flat 
ſurface, ſurrounded on all ſides with water ». I have al- 
ready faid more than once, that this poet probably paſſed 
his life in different countries of Aſia Minor; and it cannot 
be denied that, for his time, he was very learned. His 
ideas of the figure of the earth might therefore be at that 
time the general opinion of the people of theſe countries. 
Even in the time of Herodotus this error was not yet well 
eradicated. He laughed at the authors, who, deſcribing 
the circuit of the earth, repreſented it round, as if, ſays 
he, they had turned it on a wheel. Theſe are his terms 3. 

As to the Greeks of Europe, we do not find, that, be- 


e Herod. I. 4. n. 42. 

P Iliad, I. 18. v. 626. 607. ; Gemin, c. 13. p. 54. ; Macrob, in ſomn. Scip. 
. 2. C. 9. p. 151. | 

L. 4. n. 36. 
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ſore Anaximander, any one of them attempted to perſect 
geography by the aſſiſtance of aſtronomy and geometry. 
In effect, the diſciple of Thales paſſed for the firſt of the 
Greeks who had found the art of drawing maps. But 
what ſhall we think of theſe geographical productions, if 
it be true, as is aſſured, that Anaximander imagined the 
earth to be made like a cylinder ©? Pythagoras paſſed for 
the firſt who thought of dividing the terreſtrial globe into 
five zones in imitation of the celeſtial *. 

Be that as it will, the ignorance of the European Greeks 
in geography was extreme in all reſpects during many a- 
oes. They do not even appear to have known the diſco- 
veries made in the ancient voyages I have ſpoke of above. 
They were not abſolutely unknown to Homer; I think I 
have ſhown that ſome very ſenſible traces of them exiſted 
in his poems: but theſe notions did not penetrate or re- 
ceive credit amongſt the Greeks of Europe till very late. 
The hiſtorical part of geography was much more defective 
amongſt them, in the ages poſterior to Homer, than in 
thoſe in which this great poet lived. The facts IJ am about 
to lay before my readers do not permit us to doubt of it. 
It is true, they are foreign to the epocha which I have pre- 
ſcribed myſelf; but I hope to be pardoned this digreſſion, 
the rather as it will ſerve to prove how uncertain and im- 
perfect was the knowledge of the ancients. 

Herodotus, who was poſterior to Homer by at leaſt 300 
years, did not believe that the fea ſurrounded the earth. 
IJ cannot help laughing,” ſays he, © at thoſe who pre- 
<«« tend that the ocean flows round our continent. No 
proof can be given of it». I believe,” adds he, © elle- 
where, that Homer had taken what he delivers about the 
ocean, from ſome work of antiquity ; but it was with- 
out comprehending any thing of the matter, repeating 


what he had read, without well underſtanding what he 
« he had read a. 
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66 


r Strabo, I. 1. p. 13. 


- ſ Plut. t. 2. p. 895. D. Anaximenes, Leucippns, and Democritus had no 
juſter ideas of the figure cf the terreſtrial globe. Ibid. 
* Plut. ibid. p. 896. B. = L. 4. n. 8. 36. 45. * L. 2. n. 23. 
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The ſame Herodotus, ſpeaking of the voyage round Africa, 
undertaken by the order of Nechos, does all in his power 
to make the relation he had heard of it appear ſuſpicious. 
Thole circumſtances which at this time are the moſt capa- 
ble of atteſting the truth of it, are by him regarded as fabu- 
lous. He could not, for example, imagine that theſe na- 
vigators had ſeen, as they faid, the ſun in a contrary poſi- 
tion to that in which he is ſeen in Europe y. In general, 
the manner in which this author, otherwiſe ſo learned and 
o judicious, explains himſelf upon this voyage, gives us 
plainly enough to underſtand, that he comprehended neither 
the end nor direction of it =. Herodotus, however, was 
born in Aſia Minor; hut, according to all appearances, 
he left it early, and paſſed his youth, and even the greateſt 
part of his life, in European Greece. 

Let us produce proofs ſtill more aſtoniſhing of the in- 
capacity of the European Greeks in geography, in the ages 
poſterior. to Homer. At the time when Xerxes attempted 
to ſubdue Greece, there arrived in Europe deputies from 
Tonia, demanding aſſiſtance to deliver their country from 
the dominion of the Perſians, Theſe deputies went to 
gina, where the naval forces of Greece were then aſſem- 

ied. They laid open the ſubject of their embaſſy, and 
prayed, that the fleet might advance towards Ionia : but 
their demand was rejected. The Greeks never dared to 
paſs the iſland of Delos. They were hindered by two rea- 
{ons : Firſt, they were ignorant of the courſe they were 
to hold beyond Delos to reach Ionia, In the ſecond place, 
they were afraid of undertaking ſuch a voyage, being 
perſuaded that it was as far from Xgina to Samos, as from 
gina to tue pillars of Hercules »» This laſt motive ſhows 


I.. 4.n. 42. The Phanicians affirmed, that, in one part of their courſe, 
they had ſeen the fu:2 on their right. To underſtand how that circumſtance 
cond thock Herodotus, it muſt be known that the ancients call the weſt the 
* fore part; the eaſt the hinder part; the north the right, and the ſouth the 
left ot the world. Their reaſon for this was, that the apparent motion of the 
heavens being from eaſe to weſt, the weſt was of conſequence taken for the 
toremoſt part of the world, ; 

+ Ser l. 4. u. 42. a Herod. 1.9. n. 132. 
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how groſsly ignorant they were in geography; and we 
muſt obſerve, that in this fleet was aſſembled the flower of 
all the maritime forces of European Greece. 

It is not to be doubted but the Greeks, in ſucceeding 
times, applied themſelves to acquire more juſt and exact 
notions of the poſition and reſpective diſtances of places. 
Geography was certainly improved, particularly after the 
conqueſts of Alexander. But in former times all the know- 
ledge with which this ſcience could enrich itſelf, was {till 
imperfect. In the flouriſhings days of Greece and Rome, 
that is to ſay, in ages which in many reſpects may be look- 
ed upon as very enlightened, all that was known of the 
earth, took up upon the maps a ſpace twice as long as 
broad >; becauſe they had no idea of the countries ſituated 
beyond the line. The {pace I ſpeak of comprehended a- 
bout two thirds of Europe, one third of Africa, and nearly 
a fourth of Aſia. At that time therefore they knew only 
that part of the earth which lies beneath the northern 
temperate zone, and they were ſtill far enough from 
knowing exactly all the countries ſituated beneath that 
zone. 

As to the ideas which the learned had formed of the 
reſt of our globe, they were very little rational. Moſt 
of them were perſuaded, that of the five zones only two 
were habitable; the exceilive cold on one hand, and the 
extreme heat on the other, rendering it impoſſible, as they 
imagined, to inhabit the other three *. Beſides, it was 
only by reaſoning, and by the knowledge they had of the 
figure of the earth, that the philoſophers of whom I ſpeak, 
{ſuppoſed that the ſouthern temperate zone might be ha- 
bitable. They knew that zone to be at the {ame diſtance 
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b Geminus, c. x3. p. 52. | 

* Without a palfage of Plutarch, t. 2. p. 895. and one of Geminus, c. 13. 
we might beldly athrm that this was the general opinion of the ancients ; 
but pythagorus, according to Plutarch, thought that the torrid zone might 
be iahabitable. By the by, the reaſon which this philoſpher gave for think- 
ing ſo, proves clearly the extreme ignorance of thole times in phyſics and 
geographv. We ſee plainty thac the ancients PE of thoſe matters at ran- 
dom, and dich ut ary fort of principles or nen ledge. 


from 
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from the equator, as that which they inhabited, and con- 
ſequently that the temperature of the air ought to be near. 
ly equal. They concluded, that one of theſe zones bein 

inhabited, the other might be ſo too; but further they 
had no certainty that it was ſo. For far from having 
any commerce with the people of thoſe countries, 
they did not even think it was poſſible to have any. 
« When we ſpeak,” ſays Geminus, „of the inhahi- 
cc tants of the ſouthern zone, it is not as knowing that 
« zone to be inhabited. We only believe that it may 
cc ſo: but further we have no poſitive aſſurances of it!.“ 
Cicero was not much better informed. © Behold,” he 
makes Scipio ſay, **- behold the earth as ſurrounded with 


c five zones, of which only two are inhabited; that in 
« the middle being continually ſcorched with the heat of 


« the ſun, while it perpetually freezes beneath the two 
& laſt. Again, men who inhabit the ſouthern tempe- 
ce rate Zone, are a ſpecies that has nothing in common with 
& ours 4.” 

Pliny, ſpeaking of the two temperate zones, ſays poſi- 
tively, that there can be no communication between their 
inhabitants, becauſe of the exceſſive heat which burns that 
which ſeparates them. Macrobius, in fine, entering more 
at large into this ſubjeR, aſſures us, that the people of the 
two temperate zones have never had commerce together, 
and that it is even impoſſible that they ſhould ever have 
any, on account of the obſtacles ariſing from the terrible 
heats of the torrid zone . They therefore admitted in- 
habitants in the ſouthern temperate zone, only by conjec- 
ture and mere probability, much about the ſame manner as 
certain philoſophers have ſuppoſed them in the moon x. 


© Geminus, c. 13. p. 50. Geminus lived in the times of Sylla and of Cice- 
ro. See allo Hygin. poet. aſtron. c. 8. p. 355. 


4 In ſomn. Scip. n. 6. t. 3. p. 417. See alſo Hygin. poet. aſti on. I. 1. c. 8.; 
Lucret. I. 5. v. 205. 206. 
© L. 2. ſect. 68. p. 107. 


In ſomn. Scip. . 2. Cc. S. P. 135. & 137. Hygin, loco cit. p. 355. ; Diod. 1. 
1. P. 49. 
See ſupra, c. 2. art. 2. p. 108. & 109. 
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A very ſtriking proof of the imperfection in which cer- 
tain parts of the ſciences remained ſo long a time, is to 
ſee antiquity continue almoſt generally in that opinion, af- 
ter what we ſtill find in hiſtory at this day of the different 
voyages made round Africa. For, independent of that which 
the Pheenicians undertook by order of Nechos, we know, that 
not many ages after the reign of this prince, Xerxes char- 
ged a Perſian of diſtinction with a like commiſſion. This 
navigator, it is true, did not advance fo far as the Phœni- 
nicians I have ſpoke of. But the leaſt reſult of his expe- 
dition muſt have been indications of inhabitants in the 
ſouthern temperate zone. He affirmed poſitively, that he 
had ſeen of them ». 

Still more recent was the voyage of Hanno, an expe- 


_ rienced navigator, whom the Carthaginians ſent to diſco- 


ver the weſtern coaſt of Africa. His relation exiſts at this 
day, and informs us, that this captain had penetrated at 
leaſt as far as the fifth degree of north latitude i. The hi- 


ſtory of that enterpriſe, publiſhed originally in the Punic 


language, was afterwards tranſlated into Greek, and in that 
ſtate has been handed down to us. We know how fami- 


liar the Greek was to the authors I have juſt ſpoke of. By 
what fatality then have the ancients made no uſe of theſe 


diſcoveries? and why do they ſeem to have fallen into 
oblivion almoſt as ſoon as born? | 

As to what more particularly regards the ſuperficies of 
our globe, I mean the exact and reſpective ſituation of the 
leas, the continents, and iflands ; the ignorance of the an- 
clents was great upon all theſe heads. Wanting proper 
machines and aſtronomical inſtruments, they could not at- 
tain the exact knowledge which we are now in poſſeſſion of. 
They could not make the obſervations which are the baſis 


* foundation of them. Theſe important diſcoveries 
v --{zrved forthe ages in which we live. In leſs than fifty 
* roh has more enricled itſelf, than in a ſpace 
C "10.3{210. 
| See les men, de Pacad, des inꝰ ript. 
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T H E epocha we are now going through, ought 
to be regarded as one of thoſe which have been 
the moſt favourable to commerce and naviga- 
tion. The ages which cloſe this laſt part of our work, are 
the ſhining ages of Tyre. The Phcenicians themſelves 
were not the only people amongſt whom maritime traſſic 
was then ſeen to flouriſh. It was held in equal honour a. 
mongſt many other nations. I have touched a little upon 
it in the preceding book, giving account of the progreſs of 
geography. The facts, of which it remains to ſpeak, will 
confirm the ideas which my readers may have already 
formed of the picture they are about to be preſented with 
by the ages which at preſent engage our attention. I 
ſhall unite in one and the ſame point of view, all I have 
to ſay in this laſt part, upon the ſtate of commerce and na- 
vigation, relative to the different nations who have applied 
themſelves to them. It is not poſſible at this time to di- 
vide theſe two objects, and treat them ſeparately. 


. I. 


Of the Egyptians. 


E have ſeen in the preceding books, the averſion 
which the Egyptians had originally for the ſea, 
and the little eſteem they had for commerce *. I have 


a Part 3 book 4. 


taken 
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taken care to obſerve, that though Seſoſtris forgot nothing 
to make them alter this way of thinking, he was not how- 
ever able to deſtroy it entirely». The firſt monarchs who 
ſucceeded this prince, either neglected commerce e, or failed 
to make their ſubjects reliſh it. For a long ſeries of ages we 
do not find any mention made of the commerce of the Egyp- 
tians: only as we find in the ſacred books, that, in the time 
of Solomon, many horſes were brought from Egypt for the 
{ervice of that prince, we may conclude that there may have 
been ſome direct traffic between the Egyptians and the Iſ- 
raelites. But we may equally ſuppoſe, that this commerce 
was carried on by the intervention of third hands. We learn 
from the poems of Homer, and from the writings of Hero- 
dotus, that the Phœniciaus kept up a continued correſpon- 
dence with the Egyptians, and that there was a regulated 
commerce very anciently e{tabliſhed amongſt theſe nations 5 ; 
a commerce often ſpoke of in {cripture «. The Phcenicians 
were a long time the only nation to whom the ports of 
Egypt were open . Perhaps it was by this way that Solo- 
mon drew his horſes from Egypt. However that may be, 
it is not likely that the Egyptians went themſelves to trat- 
fic on the coaſts of Judea. They never quitted their own 
country. That nation acted formerly as moſt of the Aſia- 
tic nations now act, who wait till the Europeans come, and 
fetch their merchandiſes, and ſupply them with what they 
may want. 

The Egyptians were in general fo little jealous of com- 
merce, that they abandoned that of the Red ſea to all 
the people who had a mind to exerciſe it. They permit- 
ted the Phœnicians, the Idumeans, the Iſraelites, and the 
Syrians, to have fleets there ſucceſſively s. It is equally cer- 
tain, that, for a long courſe of ages, the Egyptians main- 
tained neither-merchant fleets nor naval forces. 
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d Part 2. bock 4. e 1 Kings, c. 10. v. 28. 29. 
4 Odyff. 1. 14. v. 288. &c. ; Herod. I. I. n. 1. 

e See Ilaiah, c. 23. v. 3. ; Ezekiel, c. 27. v. 7. 

Sec part 1. book 4. 

s Sce Prideaux, hiſt, des Juifs, t. 1. p. 9. 12. 15. 16, 17, 
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About the latter times of the Egyptian monarchy, the 
ſovereigns who mounted the throne, at length opened 
their eyes upon the importance and advantages of com- 
merce. Bocchoris, who reigned about the year 670 before 
J. C. publiſhed very wile laws relating to this object », 
His ſucceſſors imitated him. The hiſtorians of antiquity 
aſcribe to the lait monarchs of Egypt, the regulations con- 
cerning the trade and commerce of that empire i. 

It was alſo in the reign of theſe princes that the ancient 
maxims of the Egyptians were aboliſhed, in regard to 
ſtrangers, who had always been prohibited acceſs to E- 
gypt. Pſammetichus, who occupied the throne about 
100 years after Bocchoris, opened the ports of his kingdom 
to foreign nations. He gave a favourable reception parti- 
cularly to the Greeks, and permitted many amongſt them 
to form ſettlements upon the coaſts of Egypt x. 

Nechos, fon and ſucceſſor to this prince, took it ſingu- 
larly to heart, to cauſe commerce and navigation to flou- 
riſh in his dominions. With this view, he undertook to 
join the Mediterranean to the Red fea, by a canal which 
went from the Nile. This project, already attempted in 
vain by Seſoſtris , was not more ſucceſsful under the reign 
of Nechos. He was obliged to abandon it ; but this de- 
ſign ſhows at leaſt the deſire which this monarch had to fa- 
cilitate and extend maritime commerce in his kingdom. 

Nechos having renounced the enterpriſe I have been 
ſpeaking of, turned all his attention to the marine. He 
cauſed a number of ſhi ps to be built, ſome upon the Medi- 
erranean, and others upon the Red ſea». His intention 
was to acquire an exact knowledge, not only of thoſe ſeas, 
but alſo of that of the Indies. This monarch conceived 
projects ſtill more vaſt. It was, in effect, by his orders, 
that the Fhœnicians undertook the voyage round Africa, 


n Diod. 1. 1. p. 90. 106. i Tbid. p 78. 
x Herod. I. 2. n. 154.; Diod. I. 1. p. 78. 

? See part 2. book 2. m Herod. I. 2. n. 158. 
2 Id, ibid. N ; NE : 
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of which I have ſpoke in the preceding books , and which 
I ſhall again have occaſion to reſume. 

From that epocha, the Egyptian monarchs continued to 
employ themſelves greatly on the marine. They built 
fleets, and endeavoured to train their ſubjects to the fea : 
nor were their cares and labours employed in vain. In 
the reign of Apries, grandſon of Nechos, the Egyptians 
found themſelves ſtrong enough, and of ſufficient expe- 
rience at ſea, to give battle to the Phœnicians, and defeat 
them . This fa& is the cleareſt proof that can be cited 
of the progreſs which theſe people had then made in na- 
vigation, and of the degree of ſuperiority which the naval 
forces of Egypt had acquired in ſo ſhort a time. 

Apries was ſucceeded by Amaſis. This prince, who 
ſhould be regarded as the laſt monarch of ancient Egypt, 
entered into all the views of his predeceſſors, and ſecond- 
ed them perſe&ly, by favouring commerce with all his 
power, and attracting ſtrangers into Egypt by his benefac- 
tions + If that monarchy had ſubſiſted a longer time, it 
is to be preſumed, that commerce and navigation would 
have made a great progreſs. The Egyptians would at 
length have availed themſelves of the advantages of their 
ſituation. In effect, there are few countries in the uni- 
verſe ſo happily placed as Egypt with regard to commerce. 
Equally in reach of the Red ſea and of the Mediterranean, 
deſtined, ſo to ſpeak, to ſerve as a centre of union to Aſia, 
Africa, and Europe; ſhe 1s capable of attracting and em- 
bracing the commerce of all theſe different parts of the 
world. But the ancient monarchy of the Egyptians drew 
to an end, at the time when thete people began to per- 
ceive their advantages. They were therefore unable to 
profit by them. 

The Eg gypuians, mae had carried into their marine 
and their trade, that ſpirit of ſingularity which always cha- 
racteriſed the e Their ſhips were built and armed 


* Supra, bock 2. & book 3. p. 137. 
y Herod: I. 2. n. 16r.; Diod. I. 1. p. . 
2 Herod. 1. 2. n. 178. | 
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in a particular manner abſolutely different from that ob- 
ſerved by other nations, and their rigging and cordage 
diſpoſed in a faſhion that appeared very ſingular and fan. 
taſtical -. As to trade, I have already ſaid, that the men 
diſdained to meddle with it; all the traffic paſſed through 
the hands of women t. 

This is all we are able to ſay of the ſtate of commerce 
and navigation amongſt the ancient Egyptians. We have 
not the lights and informations neceſſary to treat of theſe 
two objects. We are ignorant, for example, what were the 
particular objects of the traffic of the Egyptians, and of their 
manner of exerciſing trade, and we are no better inſtructed 
in the form and value of their coins. Scarce are we able to 
form any conjectures on this laſt article *. I ſhall finiſh 
with obſerving, that as the Egyptians applied themſelves 
{ſeriouſly to commerce only towards the decline of their 
monarchy, theſe people, in all probability, had not time to 
become acquainted with all its branches, or to underſtand 
all the ſprings of a machine, ſo complicated, ſo vaſt, and fa 
difficult to comprehend. 
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E II. 


Of the Phanicans. 


J Hatever idea I may have given before of the com- 
merce and wealth of the Phcenicians, it is nothing 
in compariſon of that which we are to form of them in the 
ages we are now going through. Theſe people were then 
miſters of all the commerce carried on in the known world. 


r Herod. J. 2. n. 36. part . bock 6. c. 2. 

* Therc is only room to preſume, that very anciently the Egyptians made 
uſe of tor commerce, amongſt other pieces of metal, leaves of gold, very light. 
and bearing on one five the impreſſion of a ſort cf roſe leaf. Sec le Recueil 
PP antiquites de Ai. le Comte de Caglus, t. 2. p. 18.; & les mem. de Trev. 
dai 1750, P. 1253. KC. 
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The empire of the ſea was in their hands; an empire 
which they had particularly merited by their {kill and expe- 
rience in navigation. We lee, in effect, that the Phœni- 
cians were the people to whom other nations always ap- 
plied when any great maritime enterpriſe was to be under- 
taken. The fleets which Solomon ſent to the country of 
Ophir, were conducted by the Phoenictans *; and it was the 
navigators of that nation whom Nechos charged with ma- 
king the tour of Africa ; an expedition, which, the times 
conſidered, demanded great courage, and very ſuperior 
talents. 

Hitherto, that is to ſay, in the firſt and ſecond part 
of this work, I have ſpoke only of Sidon. I repreſented 
it as the moſt conſiderable and the moſt opulent of all the 
cities then known in Phœnicia. But in the ages which at 
preſent fix our attention, that ancient capital was outſhone 
by its colony of Tyre. The writers of antiquity are divi- 
ded upon the epocha of the foundation of that city. With- 
out entering into all the diſcuſſions we ſhould be drawn in- 
to by an exact examination of their opinions, it ſuffices to 
obſerve, that, in the time of Homer, Tyre was as yet fo 
little famous, that he does not even mention 1ts name. 
Sidon only is taken notice of in the writings of this great 
poet =. Tyre, nevertheleis, was not long of riſing into 
fame. We ce, that, ſoon aſter the time of Homer, that 
city not only equalled, but even ſurpaſſed Sidon. Ifaiah, 
Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and the other prophets repreſent Tyre 
as the city of the greateſt trade and wealth that had ever 
been in the univerſe “. Its inllabitants joined military ſkill 
and bravery to the intelligence and activity neceſſary for 
maritime traffic. | 

Many cities dependent upon Tyre, having undertaken 
to throw off her dominion, they had recouric to Salmane + 
far King of Aſſyria. That monarch eſpouſed their inter- 


t T Eings c. 9. v. 29.; 2 Chron. c. O. v. 18. 
" Supra, book 3. p. 137. * See part 2. book 4. c. 2. 
* Ifaiah propheſied under the reizn of Achaz, about the year 740 before 
3. | 
eſts, 
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eſts, and declared war againſt the Tyrians. He equi* ' 
a fleet of. 60 fail; but that armament was beaten by a 
Tyrian ſquadron, conſiſting of only 12 ſhips. This action 
rendered the Tyrians fo formidable at ſea, that Salmana- 
ſar durſt no more encounter them on that element. He 
Judged it more advantageous to attack them by land, and 
therefore formed the fiege of Tyre, which he afterwards 
converted into a blockade. The place was ſoon reduced 
to grievous extremity, becauſe the Aſſyrians had ſtopped up 
the aqueducts, and intercepted all the conduits, by which 
they could receive water. To remedy this inconvenience, 
the Tyrians fell to. digging wells, and that expedient ſuc- 
ceeded fo well, as to enable them to hold out five years. 
Salmanaſar then happening to die, the Aſſyrians raiſed 
the ſiege, and Tyre for that time eſcaped the imminent 
danger which threatened her. This event happpened a- 
bout the year 720 before J. C. | 

From that epocha, till the reign of ' Nebuchadnezzar, 
Tyre ſaw her commerce and her ſplendor continually in- 
creale. To give, in a few words, an idea of that city, 
and to ſhow how great was its wealth, and how extenſive 
its trade, I cannot do better than tranſcribe the expreſſions 
the prophet Ezekiel has made uſe of to deſcribe and cha- 
racteriſe Tyre in the days of her proſperity *. 

« O Tyre,” exclaims the prophet, © thou haſt ſaid in 
ce thyſelf, I am a city of perſect beauty. Thy neighbours 
« who built thee, have forgot nothing to embelliſh thee. 
“ They have made the hull, and the diverſe ſtories of thy 
* ſhips, of the fir-trees of Senir. They have taken a cedar 
from Lebanon, to make thee a maſt. They have po- 
« liſhed the oaks of Baſhan, to make thine oars. They 
© have employed the ivory of the Indies, to make benches 
6 for thy rowers; and that which comes from Italy, to 
«© make thy chambers. Fine linen, with broidered work 
« from Egypt, was that which chou ſpreadeſt forth to be 


y Menander apud Joſeph. antiq. I. 9. c. 14. 
* Ezckicl propheſed about the year 595 before J. C. 4a 
thy 


Book IV. 
4,369 fail. Hyacinth and purple from the iſles of Eliſhah, 
« have made thy flag. The inhabitants of Sidon and Ar- 
« yad were thy rowers; and thy wiſe men, O Tyre, be- 
ce came thy pilots. All the ſhips of the ſea, and all their 
« mariners occupied thy commerce and thy merchandiſe. 
« The Carthaginians trafiicked with thee, and filled thy 
&« fairs with ſilver, with tin, and lead. Javan, Tubal, and 
« Meſhech, were alſo thy merchants, and brought to thy 
e people ſlaves and veſſels of braſs. They of Togormah 
&« traded in thy fairs with horſes and mules. The children 
« of Dedan trafficked with thee. Thy commerce extend- 
« ed to many iſlands, and they gave thee in exchange for 
ce thy merchandiſes, magnificent carpets, ivory, and ebony. 
The Syrians were thy merchants, becauſe of the multi- 
«© tude of thy works: they expoſed to ſale in thy fairs 
* pearls, and purple, embroidered works of byſſus, ſilk, and 
& all forts of precious merchandiſe. The people of Judah 
e and of Iſrael were allo thy merchants, they traded in 
© thy markets pure wheat and balm, honey, oil, and roſin. 
© Damaſcus, in exchange for thy wares, ſo varied and fo 
4e different, brought thee great riches, excellent wine, and 
e wool of a lively and ſhining colour. Dan, Greece, and 
«© Moſet traded in thy markets, iron works, and myrrh, 
* and calamus. Arabia, and the princes of Kedar were alfo 
ce thy merchants; they brought thee their lambs, and rams, 
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6% and goats. Shebah and Raamah came alſo to traffic with 


e thee; they traded in thy markets the moſt exquiſite per- 
« fumes, precious ſtones, and gold. Thine were the moſt 
remarkable of all the ſhips of the fea. Thy rowers 
e conducted thee upon the great waters. Thou haſt been 
* loaded with riches and glory: never any city was like 
* thee. Thy commerce enriched the nations, and the 
kings of the earth .“ 

We ſee by this lively and animated picture, that the com- 
merce of Tyre had then no other bounds than thoſe of the 
known world. That city was the centre where all met. 


Chap. 27. & 28. 
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In this reſpe&, profane hiſtorians perfectly agree with the 
ſacred books. | 

All this ſo great proſperity was ended by the moſt 
horrible cataſtrophe. Nebuchadnezzar, ſovereign of Ba- 
bylon, marched againſt Tyre, the year 580 before J. C. 


'The motives which determined him to that enterpriſe are 


unknown to us. The Tyrians oppoſed a vigorous reſiſt. 
ance to the efforts of the Babylonian monarch, but the e- 
vent was not favourable to them. Nebuchadnezzar made 
himſelf maſter of their capital, but not indeed without 
great trouble and much fatigue, for he remained thirteen 
years incamped before the walls of Tyre». That expedi- 
tion was ſo long and ſo toilſome, that every head, to make 
uſe of the prophets expreſſion, was made bald, and every 
ſhoulder was peeled «, The length of the ſiege had per- 
mitted the greateſt part of the inhabitants to retire with 
their beſt effects into an iſland very near the ſhore on which 
Tyre was built 4. The conqueror having entered the place, 
fomd ſcarce any thing which he could abandon to his 


troops to recompenſe them for the toils and labours they 


had undergone . He was ſo enraged at it, that, putting 
all to the havock, he deſtroyed the town to its foundations, 
and put to the {word all the inhabitants that remained. 
Thus periſhed ancient Tyre, 567 years before J. C. and 
from the time of this diſaſter the never more aroſe. The 


name and the glory of that city were transferred to the 


New Tyre, which was built on an iſland fituated oppoſite 
to the Old r. | | 

1 think I ought not to cloſe this article without ſaying 
a word of the Carthaginians. They hold too conſiderable 
a rank amongſt the nations which formerly diftinguilhed 
themſelves by maritime traffic, for us to paſs them over in 
filence. Theſe people are as well known by their {kill 


a See Q. Curt. I. 4. c. 4. p. 159. ; Strabo, I. 16. p. 1007. 

b Joſeph. antiq. I. xo. c. 11. ſub. hu; Adverſ. Appion. I. 1. c. 7. 
Ezekiel, c. 29. v. 18. 4 Martham, p. 539. 

© Ezekiel, c. 26. v. 11. & 12. e. 27. v. 36 

f See Marſham, p. 539. 
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and experience in commerce and navigation, as by the 
long and bloody wars which they had to maintain againſt 
the Romans. 5 
Carthage, ſaid to be founded about the year 890 be 
fore J. C. owed its birth to the ancient Tyre :. The firſt 
form of government eſtablithed at Carthage was certainly 
monarchical; but that conſtitution did not ſubſiſt long. 
Every thing leads us to believe that Carthage very ſoon 
formed itſelf into a republic i. However that may be, this 
Phoenician colony maintained in its new eſtablithment che 
taſte and induſtry of its founders. Commerce was, pro- 
perly ſpeaking, the ſoul of Carchage, her occupation, her 
diſtinguiſhing and ruling character, the object, in a word, 
of all her meaſures, as well public as private. The molt: 
eminent perſonages in the ſtate did not think it below 
them to be concerned in trade i, but applied themſelves 
to it with as much ardor and attention as the loweſt citi- 
ens. Traffic gave birth to Carthage; trafic gave her 
growth, and placed her in a condition to diſpute with 
Rome for many ages, the empire of the world. 

Carthage was more advantageouſly ſituated than Tyre: 
placed in the centre of the Mediterranean, in reach of the 
eaſt as of the weſt, ſhe embraced, by the extent of hei 
commerce, all the ſeas, and all the countries then known. 
An excellent port offered the ſecureſt aſylum to thips. 
The coaſts of Africa, a vaſt and fertile region, furnithed in 
abundance all things neceſſary to ſubſiſt an innumerable 
people. With ſuch advantages, joined to the genius for 
trade and navigation which they had brought from Phœni- 
cia, they very ſoon attained the renderihg theirs a moſt 
flourithing ſtate. Happy, had they not ſuffered themlelves 
to be drawn away by a ſpirit of conqueſt and dominion ; a 
paſſion always fatal and ruinous to trading nations, 
The hiſtory of Carthage does not furtiith us, beſides, wich 
any thing particular on the object which at preſent occu- 


* Marſh: p. 498. d » See Arift, de repub. J. 2..c. 11. 
' Aritt. loco cit. p. 323. ; Polyb. J. 6. c. 9. 
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pies us. All that we have read in the preceding volumes, 
on the commerce and the marine of the Phœnicians, agrees 
equally with the commerce and marine of the Carthagi- 
nians. In that reſpect, I find no difference between one 
people and the other. We may add, that they were both 
equally decried for their bad faith; and perhaps very un- 
juitly. We arc acquainted with the Phoenicians and the 
Carthaginians only front reports that are very ſuſpicious. 
To judge impartially of the character of theſe two na- 
tions, we ſhould have had left us ſome hiſtory of Phœnicia 
or of Carthage, wrote by a Phoenician or a Carthaginian: 
ve ſhould then have been able to compare the different 
relations, and by that means to diſcover the truth. 


E 
Of the Greeks. 


E ought to refer to the epocha that employs us at 
preſent, that of the origin of commerce and na- 
vigation amongſt the Greeks. Thucydides obſerves, that 
theſe people did not begin to apply themſelves ſeriouſſy to 
commerce till after the war of Troy *. They gave them- 
ielves up to it with ſo much the more ardor, as, their coun- 
try being naturally poor and barren, a brilk and extenſive 


commerce could alone procure them that conſideration and 


opulerice which render a nation powerful and reſpedable. 
The hiſtory of commerce and navigation amongſt the 
Greeks in the ages which now fix our attention, does not 
however preſent us with objects as yet very ſatisfactory. 
We ſee indeed ſome cities of Greece, as well Aftatic as 
European, begin to addick themſelves to maritime traflic- 
But theſe firſt attempts were very feeble. The Greeks 
were then neither induſtrious enough, nor ſufficiently in- 


* L. I. p-. : 
telhigens 
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telligent, to eſtabliſh a great commerce. The arts and 
ſciences had not as yet acquired any degree of perfection in 
Greece, as I think I have ſufficiently proved in the pre- 
ceding books. Accordingly we ſee, that gold and ſilver 
were very ſcarce, even towards the end of the ages which 
make the obje& of this laſt part of our work. 

As to the {kill and experience of the Greeks in the ma- 
rine, we may judge of it by a ſimple reflection. lt is cer- 
tain, that theſe people never knew any other obſervation 
to dir ect the courſe of their ſhips, than that of the Greater 
Bear :. This ſingle fact is a proof of their ignorance and 
incapacity. Let us add to this, what we have ſeen elſe- 
where, that, in the time of Xerxes, the Greeks till be. 
lieved that it was as far from Egina to Samos, as from - 
gina to the pillars of Hercules; and they knew not what 
courſe to hold, after paſſing the iſſe of Delos to arrive in 
Tonia -. 

As to the force and burthen of their ſhips, I have ſpoke 
amply of them in the ſecond part of this work. There my 
readers have ſeen that theſe veſſels were very weak and very 
indifferent. Their marine in that reſpe& had made no 
progreſs. Indeed, what idea can we form of them when 
we ſee that in the Peloponneſian war the Lacedzmonians 
_ tranſported their ſhips by land from one {ea to the other . 
It even appears that this expedient was then in common 
uſe, and frequent enough. After theſe facts my readers 
muſt not expect to reap much plcaſure or ſausfadtion from 
the relation I am about io make of the ſtate of commerce 
and navigation amongſt the Greeks, in the ages which at 
preſent engage our attention. I ſhall run through the hiſtory 
of the principal cities of Greece which were then diſtin. 
guiſhed for them, ſuccinctly and according to chronolo- 
gical order. 


1 Arat. phænom. v. 40. &c.; Ovid. faſt. 1. 3. v. 107.; Triſt. I. 4. Elcg. 3. 
nit. 


= Supra, book 3. chap. 4. p. 140. * Thucyd. l. 3 n. 81. 
* See Strabo, I. 8. p. 516. 
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The inhabitants of the iſland of Egina may be regard. 
ed as the firſt people of Greece in Europe, who became 
conſiderable for their intelligence in maritime traffic. We 
ſee in effect, that, ſoon after the return of the Heraclidæ 
into peloponneſus, the ginetes had great commerce in 
Greece. They diſimbarked at Cyllene, and after that 
made uſe of mules to tranſport their merchandiſe to the 
interior parts of the country ». It was alſo about theſe 
ages that this people thought of coining gold and ſilver 
into ſtrong and heavy pieces of money 2. If we believe 


{ome authors, they were the firſt amongſt the Greeks Who 


brought coined ſpecie into uſe :. 

The ginetes had attained the rendering their iſland 
the centre of all the commerce of Greece c, only by keep- 
ing up conſiderable naval forces. It may be ſaid, that, in 


the ages T now ſpeak of, they were regarded as the greateſt 


maritime power in Greece *. The Eginetes are even 
placed in fhe number of the nations who held the empire 


of the fea fora long time . Nevertheleſs, they could not 


maintain themſelves in that ſtate of opulence and proſperity. 
The ſcene which this people acted in Greece, was as ſhort 
as it was brilliant. Driven from their iſland by the Athe- 


nians, in the time of Pericles, the Eginetes could never 


recover that blow x, Their naval power was annihilated, 
and their commerce brought very low. 

The Corinthians deſerve the next place after the K- 
vinetes. They were very early diſtinguſhed for their 
riches and their maritime force, It were difficult to find 


a city placed more favourably for commerce than was that 


of Corinth, Situated upon that neck of land which joins 


Pcloponneſus to the continent of Greece at an alnoſt e · 


?P Pauſan. l. 8. c. 35, 


4 Pollux, 1. 9. c. 6. p. 1067. ; Heſychius, vocat. Alan Yopes tent. 

r Marm. Oxon. epoch. 29. ; AXhan, var. hiſt, I. 12. c. 10; Sirabo, I. 8. 

377. 
r. See Strabo, ibid. 

t See Herod. 1. 5. n. 83.; Plut in Thbemiſt. p. 113.; Pauſ. 1. 2. c. 29. 

v. Strabo, 1.8. p. 576.; Alian. var. biſt. I. 13. c. 10, ; Euſeb. chron. I. 2. 
N. 1514. p. 129. 

Ste Pe. Eon. not. ad Elan. 1. 12 chap. id. 
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qual diſtance from the two ſeas, that city ſeemed deſtined, 
by nature to ſerve as a ſtaple to all the people of theſe 
countries: The Greeks anciently traded more by land than 
by ſea », and then all the commerce neceſſarily paſſed 
through the hands of the Corinthians. By this means, in 
ancient times, they amaſſed great wealth. Accordingly 
we ſee the ancient poets of Greece frequently give Corinth 
the epithet of opulent =, 
- That city contained within its diſtrict two ports, one 
ſituated on the Sinus Saronicus, the other on the gulf 
called from Corinth Corinthiacus Sinus. The Corinthians 
knew how to avail themſelves of the advantages of their 
poſition. They addicted themſelves to navigation, equip- 
ped ſhips, ſoon after the Trojan war, to give chace 
to pirates, and protect commerce *. By this means Co- 
rinth was not long of becoming the ſtaple of all the mer- 
chandiſes conſumed in Greece d. Succeſs encouraged her 
inhabitants, the art of perfecting navigation was the ob- 
je& of their ſtudy. They are ſaid to be the firſt who chan- 
ged the form of the ancient ſhips. Inſtead of ſimple gal- 
leys, the Corinthians built veſſels of three ranks of oars . 
Thar invention muſt have procured them, for {ome time, a 
kind of ſuperiority at ſea. However, we do not find that the 
Corinthians are reckoned in the number of the nations 
who have held the empire of that element. There is men- 
tion only in Thucydides, of a memorable action between 
theſe people and the inhabitants of Corfou *, about the 
year 660 before Jeſus Chriſt. This was the moſt ancienc 
naval combat that is ſpoke of in the chronicles of Greece . 
The poſition of Corinth was ſuch, that that city might 
eaſily have given law to all the Greeks. Commanding two 
ſeas, and upon the iſthmus that divides them, it had been eaſy 
for them to have hindered one half of Greece from com- 
municating with the other. Bur the genius aud inclination 
of the Corinthians led them rather to commerce than to Nt - 


y Thucyd. I. 1. p. 12.; a I. 8. p. 580. 
* Hom. Iliad. I. 2. B. v. 7 .; Thucyd. I. 1. p. 12. 
* Thucyd. loco cit. b Id. ibd. Ibil. J Ibid, © Ibid. 
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litary enterpriſes. Satisfied wich amaſſing great wealth, 
they took care for nothing but the means of enjoying it, 
and abandoned themſelves to all the luxury and all the de. 
lieacy which their opulence afforded them, They applied 
themſelves alſo to render their city one of the moſt beau. 
riful and magnificent of Greece, and ſpared nothing to ac. 
compliſh it. Corinth was filled with temples, palaces, 
' theatres, porticoes, and a number of other edifices. as com. 
mendable far the rarity of the marbles employed in their 
conſtruction, as for the elegance of their architecture. 
Theſe ftately buildings were moreover enriched with an 
infinite number of columns, and ſtatues of the moſt pre. 
cious materials, and executed by the hands of the moſt 
famous maſters. Luxury, opulence, and effeminacy dif. 
played themſelves jn every part of Corinth. She was, with- 
out contradiction, the richeſt and moſt voluptuous city that 
could be found in all Greece. 5 

Athens, whoſe maritime force, as we have ſeen in the 
ſecond part of this work, was not inconſiderable at the 
time of the Trojan war, does not however deſerve that we 
ſhould ſtop to ſpeak of it. That city, during all the ſpace 
we are now conſidering, made no figure either by land 
or ſea. She had then neither commerce nor marine. 
Solon, nevertheleſs, had forgot nothing to. bring arts and 
manufactures into honour at Athens, He even made a 
law, by which a ſon was exempted from the obligation of 
maintaining his father, if he had taught him no trade 
But Attica was too poor in the time of Solon «, for the 
utility of his regulations to be quickly perceived. More 
than an age elapſed before the effect of them became 
ſenſible. Athens did not grow famous for her commerce 
and her marine, till after the firſt expedition of the Per- 
ſians into Greece. It is at that epocha that we ſee the 
beginnings of the glory and ſplendor of the Athenians. 
1 can only indicate them: the ages it takes in, exceed thg 
bounds which I have preſcribed myſelf. 


t Plut, in Solon. p. 99. 8 34. ibid. p. A. 
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With regard to the Lacedzmonians, we ought not to 
place theſe people in the number of thoſe who made them- 


{elves conſiderable by their commerce, and by their naval 


curgus, was by no means proper to render theſe two ob- 
jects flouriſhing at Sparta. a was in ſome ſort 
dauiſhed from that eapital. Luxury was not only proſcri- 
ded, they had even gone ſo far, as to forbid the Spartans 
the exerciſe of moſt of the mechanical arts*. The con- 
ſequences of ſuch a policy are eaſily perceived. No body 
is ignorant that commerce is the ſoul and ſupport of the 
marine; but there can be no commerce in a ſtate where 
the arts are not cultivated, and induſtry not excited. The 
kind of money made uſe of at Sparta, formed of itſelf an 
Invincible obſtacle to commerce. It was of very bad iron, 
and fo heavy, that to carry a ſum of ten minz *, they 
had need of a cart drawn by two oxen, and of a chamber to 
lay it up in. That money had no currency amongſt the 
other people of Greece. They ** and even made 
it a ſubject of raillery i. 


Independent of all theſe conſiderations, many motives 


prevented Sparta from ever forming a powerful marine. 
Laconia, although ſurrounded by the fea on the eaſt, on 
the ſouth, and on the weſt, was not for that more luckily 
ſituated. Her coaſts were uulide; covered with rocks and 
ſhoals*. She had only one port, or rather haven', which 
was neither very large hor very commodious. In line, 
we may ſay that Lycurgus had forbid the Lacedæmonians 
to addict themſelves to the ſea „. Let us not then be ſur- 
priſed that navigation was never held in great honour a- 
mongſt this people. It is true, that in ſucceeding times 


b Xenophon 45 rep. Laced. p. 297. ; lian. var. hiſt. 1.6. c. 5.; Plut. in 
Lycursg. p. 44. 47. 54. ; Nicol. 4 in excerpt. Valeſ. p. 532. ; Philotrat. 
vita Apollon. I. 4. cap. 32. 

Ten minæ are 709 livres 6 8. 3 den. French money. 
7 Plut. in Lycurg. p. 44. * Strabo, I. 8. p. 529, 
; Tee Thucyd. J. 1. n. 108. p. 70. 

4 Pit. infit. LIC. p. 230. 


Sparta, 


forces. The ſpirit of the government eſtabliſhed by Ly- 
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Sparta, by certain circumſtances, found perſelf obliged to 6 
have ſhips; but ſhe was quickly diſguſted with them. 
Neither was it by their maritime exploits that the Lace. 
dzmonians became illuſtrious. 

I might ſpeak of many other nations, is well of European 
as of Aliatic Greece, who, towards the ages we are now em. 
ployed upon, began to turn their views to commerce and 
navigation. For it is certain, that a great number of cities, 

of the iflands and of the continent, then addicted them 
ſelves to maritime traffic. But their hiſtory does nut deſerve 
a particular attention, ſince it furniſhes no details nor cir. 
cumſtances capable of inſtructing or enlightening us. [ 
mall only obſerve, that the-Rhodians may be juſtly called 
the legiſlators of the ſea. They were the firſt who thought 
of redcuing into laws, the uſages of maritime traffic and the 
police of the ſea. Theſe regulations were found fo wiſe, 
that many other nations adopted them, and ordained the na- 
val laws of the Rhodians to be followed for deciding the 
differences which might ariſe between the ſeafaring men 
and the traders. We know not in what age theſe laws 
were formed; only! it appears, that they were very ancient *, 
Fa-ihermore, it is to this ſpirit of commerce which poſſeſſed 
the greateſt part of the barns of Greece, that theſe 
people were indebted for that degree of power and conſide- 
ration which they enjoyed for ſo many ages. A ttading na- 
tion is, in general, an active and induſtrious nation. Theſe 
qualities neceſſarily influence the manners, and render the 
gegius fit for great enterpriſes. Were it neceſſary to prove 
this truth, I ſhould not want inſtances of nations whom com- 
merce has made to flourilti. I fhall finith by a reflection on 


F aol os eo. oooDc 8 
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n plut. inftit. Lac. p. 229. 

Cicero pro lege Manil. n. 18. t. 5. p. 19., Strabo, 1. 14. p. 964. 

We find at the end of the ſecond volume of a work intitled Jus Cræco- Ronde. 
printed at Franc fort in 1595, ſome laws wrote in Greek, and intitle. 
Naval laws bf ie Rhodians. Many authors belleve, that, in effect, theſe la 
arc the ancient text of thoſe which, were made by the Rhodians. But no on- 
nion can be more groundiets, as it would be caly for me to demon rate, ele 
nt that diicuiſion entirely toreig n to our ſu dect. 
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the manner in which, at different — the Greeks regard- 
ed commerce. 
Heſiod and Plutarch have Am that, in the ages I 


am now ſpeaking of, commerce was held in great honour 


amongſt the Greeks. No labour, ſay theſe authors, was 
accounted ſhameful; no art, no trade placed any difference 
amongſt men ». Ihis maxim ſo reaſonable, and fo uſeful 
to ſuch a nation as the Greeks, was nevertheleſs altered. 
We ſee by the works of Nenophon, of Plato, of Ariſtotle, and 
many other writers of merit, that, in their age, all proſeſ- 
ſions which tended to gain money were regarded as un- 
worthy of a free mans. Ariſtotle maintains, that, in a well 
ordered ſtate, they will never give the right of citizens ro 
artiſans -. Plato will have a citizen puniſhed who ſhould 
enter into commerce . In fine, we ſee theſe two philoſo- 
phers, whoſe ſentiments on the principles and maxims of 
government are otherwiſe ſo oppolite, agree in preſcribing, 
that the lands ſhould be cultivated only by flaves*. It is 


very ſurpriſing, that with {ach principles, which all the 


Greeks appear to have intbibed, they ſhould ever have been 
ſo intelligent in commerce, and ſo powerful at fea, as they 
are known to have been for ſome ages. 


ſHeſiod. op. et dies. v. 311; Plut. in Solon. p. 79. D. 
4 Xenoph. econ. p. 482.; Ptto de rep. I. 2. de leg. I. 8. p. 97. ; Arift. de rep. 
Les... . 1. 3.6. 4. 
r De rep. 1. 3. c. 5. p. 344. A. De leg. I. 2. p. 799. 
* Plato de leg. 1. 7. p. 891.; Atiſt. de rep. I. 7. c. o. p. 437. D. 
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M* expeditions were bur too frequent in the age: 


we are now conſidering, and there were then but 
'S too many of thoſe princes born for the plague of 


numafkind, thoſe ſcourges of the earth whom they have 


honoured with the name of conquerors. I ſhall not enter 


into a detail of their exploits. We ought leſs to regard the 
hiſtory of their conqueſts than that of the art-military, 
which ſhould be our principal object. I ſhall compriſe under 


one and the ſame article the Babylonians, the Aſſyrians, 


the Medes, Syrians, and Egyptians, in regard to the few de- 
rails which their hiſtory furniſhes in theſe ages relating to 
the art-military. On the contrary, I ſhall treat ſeparately 
of that which concerns the European nations, that is to ſay, 
the Greeks, becauſe of the abundance of facts. 


We ſhall ſee by the facts which I am going to relate, that, 
in the ages which make the object of this laſt part of out 
work, they made war much in the ſame manner as they had 
always done before. The people had as yet but a very con- 
fined knowledge of the military art. As to the cruelty and 
barbarity with which I have ſo juſtly reproached the firſt 
ages, thoſe I am now ſpeaking of, ſhew us no difference in 
that reſpect: we ſee no change advantageous to humanity. 
The law of nations was then as little known, and as often. 
violated, as it could have been in the firit ages. 


CH: AF. I. 


Of the Aſſrians, Babylontans, 
Egyptians, &«c. 


Medes, Syrians, 


N the preceding books I have ſhown how little the art of 


making war was underſtood in ancient times. In effect, 


we 


k 
t 
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we ought to put a great difference between giving battle 
and directing the operations of a campaign. The gaining 
2 battle formerly depended only on the number of troops, 
and on their courage; ſkill and capacity had very little ſhare 
in it. But theſe two qualities are abſolutely neceſſary in form- 
ing the plan of a campaign. In this article particularly 
conſiſts the art of making war. Theſe principles being e- 
ſtabliſhed, it is eaſy to ſhew, that the military art had as 


yet made bur little progreſs | in the ages I am now ſpeaking 


of. 

In effect, what idea can we form of the manner in which 
princes then made war, when we ſee, that, for the moſt part, 
they took the field without preparation, without having any 
formed plan, or any fixed and deliberate projects? In theſe 
times of ignorance and barbarifm, humour or chance com- 
monly determined a conqueror to fall upon one country 
rather than on another. The {cripture furniihes an example 
of that ſort in the perſon of Nebuchadnezzar. This mo- 
narch, ſays Ezekiel, ſtopped in a place where two roads met. 
There he wanted to learn by divination, on which ſide he 
ſhould turn his arms. The lot having fallen on Jeruſalem, 
he marched apainſt that city. This paſſage, which is not 
the only one I could cite, is ſufficient to prove the manner 
that princes undertook and prepared themſelves for a 
war, 

The uncertainty which prevailed in the conduct of theſe 
monarchs, appears to me ſo much the more {uyrpriling, as 
they drew along with them innumerable forces. It was 
certainly neceſſary to think of ſubſiſtence for ſo many thou- 
ſands; and how was it poſlible to provide it when they took 
the field without firſt determining where thould be the ſeat 
of war? Add to this, that there was a numerous cavalry, 
beſides an aſtoniſhing multitude of chariots, in the armies of 
the princes I have been ſpeaking of. 

I ſhould aſk alſo, how they contrived to make ſuch armies 
perform their evolutions in a day of action? We do not 


C. 21. v. 21. & 22. 
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find, that, in the ages we are now conſidering, they were di- 
vided into different bodies. It even appears, that this me. 
thod was unknown to the Aſiatics till the reign of Cyaxares. 
Herodotus affirms, that this prince was the firſt who ſepa. 


rated the pikes, the horſe, and the archers from each other. 


For before that time, ſays this great hiſtorian, all theſe 
different bodies marched confufed)y and pell-mell in the 
armies >, Cyaxares reigned about 630 years before J. C. 
Military difcipline was therefore known and introduced 
into the armies of the Aſiatics only ſince that epocha “. 
As to what concerns the attack and defence of places, 
that part of the military art was not then abſolutely un- 
known in Aſia. Many ſieges are mentioned in ſcripture. 
Thoſe of Samaria, of Tyre, and of Jerufalem, furniſh ſome 
lights on the means which the Aſiatics made ule of to fſnc- 
ceed in this ſort of operations. We fee, that their ordinary 
manner of attacking a place conſiſted in furrounding it 
with trenches and walls, fo cloſely that none of the inhabi- 
rants could go out. After that, they brought up the bat- 
rering-rams 4 to beat down the gates or the walls. When 
the breach was judged conſiderable enough, they attempted 
the aſſault. To favour and facilitate that manceuvre, 
they raifed terraſſes which they lined with archers, or 
fingers, who drove the beſieged from the breach. They al- 
ſo employed the ſap * to throw down the walls of the place. 
Such was the manner of taking places beſieged in the ages 


I am now ſpeaking of, and ſuch it had almoſt always been 
before. | 


d L. 1. n. 103. | 
In this general propoſition we muſt except the Hebrews. In the time of 
Moſes, they were divided into tribes, which formed each a ſeparate troop with 
its particular ſtandard. Accordingly we ſee, that the army of David was di- 
vided into bodies conſiſting of one hundred men, and of one thouſand men. 
It was allo formed in three principal diviſions, each commanded by a general 
officer, having under him trihunes and centurions. 2 Sam. c. 18. v. 1.2 
&4. . | 1 
Id. c. 29. v. 15.; 2 Kings, c. 24. v. 10. 
* Ezekiel, c. 4. v. 2. c. 21. v. 22. c. 26. v. 9. 
© 19, c. 4. v. 2. c. 21. v. 22. c. 26. v. 8. f 2 Sam. c. 20. v. 15. 
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As to the defence of theſe fame places, it conſiſted in 
the ſtrength and thickneſs of the walls, in the breadth of 
the ditch that ſurrounded them, in the height of the towers, 
and in the various machines which were employed in dart- 
ing of long arrows, and hurling huge maſſes of ſtone c. 
Theſe means were then ſufficient to enable a place to hold 
out a long time. The ſiege of Tyre by Nebuchadnezzar 
laſted thirteen years a, and that of Azoth by Pſammetichus 
twenty-nine . Theſe facts have nothing in them abſolute- 
ly incredible, if we reflect, that the ſituation of a place aided 
by ſome works formerly rendered it impregnable. Beſides, 
we ought to look upon the ſieges of Tyre and Azoth only as 
mere blockades. That was the only method they could 
employ to conquer ſuch cities as theſe. They were to be 
reduced by famine, and it was not eaſy to do ſo. In effect, 
we have already ſeen in the preceding books, that moſt of 
the great cities had formerly a certain ſpace of land for til- 
lage incloſed within their walls x. 

Furthermore, although there were then places fortified, 
and capable of holding out a long time, it is certain they 
muſt have been few in number, or if there were many in a 
ſtate, it is certain, that they did not know how to make the 
proper uſe of them. In effect, the greateſt advantage that 
can be drawn from fortified places, 1s to ſtop the progreſs of 

2 victorious enemy. Nevertheleſs, in the ages I am now 
| ſp aking of, one fingle battle always decided the fate of a 
kingdom. We fee no army recover itſelf or rally aſter a 
firſt defeat. All the wars were then, as formerly, decided in 
2 ſingle campaign. The gain of a battle infallibly drew on 
the conqueſt of a whole kit ngdom. 

In general, the people of Aſia do not appear to have car- 
ried very far the knowledge of the art-military. We do 
not ſee, that they knew how to take advantage of poſts; to 
ſeize opportunely a favourable poſition ; to draw the war in- 


2 Chron. c. 26. v. 9. 15. 
> Joſ. antiq. 1. 10. c. 11. ſub. fin. adverſ. Appion. I. 1. c. 7. 
* Herod, 1. 2. n. 157. * Supra, b. 2. c. I. p. 55- 
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to a country naturally defenſible; to make uſe of defiles, 
either to ſurpriſe or haraſs an enemy in his march, or for ſe. 
curity againſt his attacks; to lay artful ambuſcades; to prolong 
a campaign with addreſs; to avoid coming to a deciſive action 
with an enemy ſuperior in force; to reduce him at length to 
conſume himſelf through ſcarcity of proviſions and forage. 
Neither do we fee, that theſe people were either very {kil. 
ful or,very attentive to take advantage of the diſpoſition of 
the ground, to chuſe places where they might ſupport their 
Tight or left by rivers, moraſſes, or heights, to prevent their 
being ſurrounded. They were equally ignorant of the art 
of engaging a large army with one leſs numerous '. No 
mention is made of theſe reſources in the wars of the 
Aſiatics. It appears, that marches, counter-marches, and, 
in fine, many other military manceuvres were always un- 
known amongſt them. 

I fhall ſay only a word of the ordinary conſequences of 
victory amongſt the people of Aſia. I have ſaid enough in 
the firſt and ſecond parts of this work, of the exceſſes which 
the conquerors were originally accumſtomed to. It was 
ſtill the ſame thing in the ages we are now going through. 
Their hiſtory in that reſpect is one continued ſcene of the 
moſt horrible barbarities; and all I have ſaid of the firſt ages 
agrees but too well with thoſe we are now employed upon. 
I need not therefore, I think, take the trouble of retouching 
that frightful picture. I ſhall remark one cuſtom, of which 
we meet many examples in {cripture; a cuſtom as barba- 
rous, and as contrary to the laws of nations, as the cruelties 
with which the firſt conquerors always ſullied their victories. 
We ſee the kings of Aſſyria and of Chaldea, not content 
with having carried deſolation and havock into the countries 
they had ſubjected, carry away all the inhabitants whom the 
{word had ſpared, and tranſport them into far diſtant 
countries a. Theſe conquerors, if we may ſay ſo, regarded 
men as productions of the earth, which they might indiffe- 
rently tranſplant from one climate to another. 


Rollin, hiſt. anc. t. 2. p. 419. 
® 2 Rings, c. 17. v. 6. c. 24. v. 16. e. 25. v. 11. 
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I ſhall alſo make another reflection upon this ſubject. Af- 
ter the facts which my readers have ſeen, we ſhould be led 
to believe that the earth muſt formerly have been much 
leſs peopled than it is at preſent. In ancient times the 
people were almoſt continually in arms. Perpetual wars, 

ravages, carnage, and the total deſtruction of cities, were 
the ordinary conſequences of victory. We have ſeen 
proofs of it in the fate which befel Nineveh », Samaria , 
Tyre», and Jeruſalem as, without ſpeaking of many other 
examples which I might cite. A country conquered then, 
was infallibly a country ruined and deſtroyed. Even a con- 
ſiderable time muſt have paſſed before it could recover; 
ſince the conqueror, as I have juſt ſaid, carried into cap- 
tivity, all that might have eſcaped the fury of rhe ſoldier ; 
and how many families muſt there not have periſhed in 


theſe forced and cruel tranſmigrations? The manner in 


which they then made war, could not therefore fail to 
ſweep from the earth the greateſt part of its inhabitants. 
Aſia in particular, the perpetual theatre of horrors and de- 
vaſtations, ſhould very ſoon have found herſelf abſolutely 
deſert and uninhabited. Nevertheleſs, the facts related by 
ancient hiſtorians atteſt, that this part of the world was in- 
finitely populous, even 'a few ages after thoſe we are now 


going through. It is, I own, a problem which I cannot 
eaſily ſolve. | 


HAP. II. 
Of the Greeks. 


N the examination we are going to make of the fate 
of the art-military amongſt the Greeks, in the ages 


n Tobit, c. 14. v. 14. edit. of the Septuagint; Nahum, c. 2. v. 8. 10. 13. 
E. 3. . 7. Sophon. e. 2. V. 13. 15. Ezekiel e. 31. V. 3. c.; Herod. I. 1. 
n. T06.; Diod. 1. 2. p. 142. Strabo, J. 16. p. 171. ; Alex. polyhiſt. apud 
Syncell. p. 21 © | 

* 2 Kings c. 17. v. 6. Hoſea, c. 14 v.1.; Micah, c. 1. v. 6. 

See ſupra, b. 4 c. 2. p. 152. 22 FNings c. 25. v. 9. &. 
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now in queſtion, I ſhall enter into no detail of the wars 
they might have had amongſt themſelves. That object 
is not worth the while. The hiſtory of military events 
which then happened in Greece, is neither very inſtructive 
nor very intereſting. I ſhall therefore content myſelf with 
ſpeaking, firſt of the cuſtoms which were common in ge- 
neral to all the Greek nation, and then of the practices 
which may be affirmed to have been peculiar to the Spar. 
tans and to the Athenians. Theſe two were without con- 
tradiction the firſt, and even the only people, who, in the 
ages we are now employed on, had made ſome progreſs 
in the military art. I need no other proofs of it than 
the ſuperiority which Sparta and Athens fo long enjoyed 
over all the other cities of Greece. I do not, moreover, 
pretend to enter into any great details upon all the objects 
T have indicated. As to the Athenians and Spartans in par- 
ticular, I do not think there is occaſion to dwell long upon 
their diſcipline and military cuſtoms, theſe objects being 
the beſt known and the moſt familiar. 


AT 10k4x 2 


| Of the military practices common to all the people of 


Greece. 


\A7 Hen I ſpoke of the military diſcipline of the Greeks 


at the time of the Trojan war, I ſaid, that we did 
not {ce very clearly in what manner they then levied 
troops. We can ſpeak more affirmatively upon this ſubject 
in the ages we are now going through. We know, that at 


Lacedzmon, for example, all the citizens were obliged to 


bear arms from the age of thirty years to that of 1ixty*. 
It was the fame thing at Athens. All the young Atheni- 
ans cauſed themſelves to be inrolled in a public regiſter at 
the age of 18 years, and engaged themſelves, by a ſolemn 


r Potter archeolop. I. 3. c. 2. 
| oath, 
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oath, to ſerve the republic. That act obliged them to march 
on all occaſions that preſented till the age of fixty years c. 
We may conjecture that. this uſage had equally place in all 
the other ſtates of Greece, who, in all probability, ob{er- 
ved in that reſpect the ſame diſcipline as Sparta and A- 
thens. Let us alſo obſerve, that amongſt all theſe people 
deſerters were puniſhed with death *, and thoſe branded 
with infamy, who in battle had abandoned their buck- 
ler *. | 

In the earlieſt times of Greece, the ſoldiers made war at 
their own expenſe *, and we ought not to wonder at it. 
Wars of ambition were as yet unknown. They took arms 
only to defend themſelves when attacked, and in hopes of 
plunder. All wars therefore were then either uſeful or ne- 
ceſſary, and every individual perſonally intereſted. Armies, 
beſides, went but a very little diſtance from the diſtrict 
where the troops which compoted them had been railed ; 
and they did not fail to return to it at the end of the cam- 
paign. The ſoldier therefore could eaſily provide for his 
ſubſiſtence. The war of Troy excepted, many ages palled 
before the Greeks thought of carrying their arms out cf 
their own country, and till that time their troops were in 
uſe to demand pay; for, even in the expedition againſt 
Troy, the bait of a rich booty made an ample recom- 
penie. 

The ambition of the Creeks having increaſed with their 
power, they wanted at length to take part in the events of 
other countries. Different circumſtances engaged them in 
proceſs of time often to tranſport their troops out of their 
own territortes. Then the ſtate was obliged to furnith par- 
ticular ſupplies for the ſubliſtence of the armies which they 
ſent into diſtant countries. Although hiſtory does not ex- 
preſsly ſay, that Sparta gave pay to thoſe of her inhabi- 
tants whom ſhe ſent into Aſia, yet it may be conjeQured 


Potter archeolog. I. 3. c. 2. t Lucian. in navig. n. 33. t. 3. p. 270. 

u See Plut. in Pelop. p. 278. B.; S. Empiric. Pyrthon. Hyppot. I. 3. Cc. 24. 
P. ISL. | 

* See part 2.b.5.chup 3. 
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that the public treaſure contributed to their maintenance, 
It is ſaid, that Lyſander cauſed to be augmented the pay 
of the Lacedæmonians who {ſerved in the galleys, which 

that general conducted to the younger Cyrus . This fad 
authoriſes us to think, that the troops of Sparta were then 
in the uſe of receiving pay. 

Till the time of Pericles, the ſoldiers at Athens had ſer. 
ved the republic gratuitouſly ; but under his government, 
the war being carried on at a diſtance, in the Cherſoneſis, 
in Thrace, in the iſlands, in Jonia, &c. for many months 
together, the republic was obliged to provide ſubſiſtence for 
citizens ſo long abſent from their country, and, of conſe. 
quence, unable to procure the means of life. For the inha- 
bitants of Attica were for the moſt part artiſans, and ſub. 
ſiſted only by their labour and their induſtry. The pay 
which the republic gave her troops was ſtated at two oboli 
a-day to a foot-ſoldier, and one drachma to a trooper. 
It is thus that ambition, in proceſs of time, conſtrained the 
Greeks to keep ſoldiers in pay which they had not origi- 
nally done. The facts we have juſt ſeen, are, it is true, 
poſterior to the ages which cloſe this third and laſt part of 
our work. I have notwithſtanding thought this digreſſon 
neceſſary to give a complete idea of the military diſcipline 
of the Greeks. I return to the epocha which ought at pre- 
ſent to occupy us. 

I have {aid in the preceding volume, that, according to 
all appearance, the Greeks, in the heroic times, were not 
very expert in the art of handling their arms*. I ſhall 
add, that it muſt have been {till the ſame in the ages we 
are now going through. We know, in effect, that there 
never were any fencing-maſters amongſt the Lacedzmo- 
nians®; and as for the Athenians, they only introduced 
that profeſſion in the eighth year of the Peloponneſian war. 
Would not this fact lead us to think that the Greeks were 


y Pint. in. Lyſand. p. 435. B. 

z Potter archeol. I. 3. c. 2. p. 432. 

2 Sce part 2. book 5. C. 3. b Plato in Laches, p. 482. 483. 

© Ibid, See the notes of M. Dacier upon this dialogue, p. 338. , 
no 
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not in uſe to exerciſe their troops in arms; and that, in 
this reſpect, there was neither rule nor diſcipline amongſt 
theſe people, every one being permitted to follow his own 
ideas and particular views? 


As to marches, incampments, evolutions, and other mi- 


litary operations, it is not poſſible to ſpeak of them. We 
have nothing that can indicate whether the Greeks, in the 
times I ſpeak of, had any fixed principles, any conſtant 
and uniform maxims upon theſe articles. I hould think in 
general, that theſe people had not as yet made any great 
progreſs in tactics. That ſcience began very late to receive 
clearneſs and form. 

I have proved elſewhere, that, at the time of the Trojan 
war, there was no cavalry, properly ſo called, in the Grecian 
armies 4. The ages here in queſtion offer a remarkable 
difference in this reſpect. In them we ſee the Greeks make 
uſe of cavalry, and have bodies of them in their armies. 
It might perhaps be intereſting to fix the epocha of this 
change, and make known the authors of it; but it is not 
poſſible, on this article, to gratify the curioſity of the read- 
er. We are abſolutely ignorant by whom and at what time 
cavalry was introduced into Greece. All we can fay of it 
is, that the firſt war of Meſſene, whole epocha falls about 
the year 743 before J. C. is the firſt occaſion where hiſtory 
makes mention of cavalry in the Grecian armies*. There 
were of them in the army of the Meſſenians, and in that of 
the Lacedemonians. Apparently this eſtabliſhment mult 
have been pretty recent; for, beſides that this cavalry was 
few in number, it was otherwiſe ſo bad as to be ſcarce of 
any uſe. Pauſan jas remarks on this ſubject, that the inha- 
bitants of Peloponneſus knew not as yet the art of well-ma— 
naging a horſe t. We may therefore {uppoſe, without g1- 
ving too much to conjecture, that the introduction of ca- 


valry into the Grecian armies did not greatly precede the 
firſt war of Meſſene. 


s Sce part 2. bock 5. c. 3. 
* Scc cad. des infeript. t 7. m. p. 298. 327. L. 4. e. B. p. 3. 
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The Greeks, moreover, had always very few cavalry, 
Not that theſe people did not make great account of them, 
We tee, on the contrary, that they valued them highly; 
bat the foil of Greece, generally ſpeaking dry and har. 
ren, was never favourable for horſes. The {oil of Thethly 
alone was fit for breeding and keeping horles; they de. 
generated every where elſes. It is not poſſible to doubt of 
this, when we ſee that at the battle of Marathon, and at 
that of Platea, the Greeks had no cavalry, ' becauic Theſ— 
ſaly was then in the power of the Perſians b. The Grect- 
an army was, notwithſtanding, one hundred and ten thou- 
{and ſtrong at the battle of Platea. The maintenance of a 
body of Theſſalian cavalry was, beſides ſo expenſive, that 
the greater part of the Grecian cities were not in a condi- 
tion to ſupport it. Accordingly whoever anciently could 


maintain horſes, was held n the Greeks in the hiphelt 
confideration i. 


Let us remark, while we are on the ſubject of cavalry, 
that no nation of antiquity knew the ule of either ſaddles 
or ſtirrups. No mention is made of them in ancient wrl- 
ters. Education, exerciſe, and uſe had taught the horſe- 
men of thoſe times to do without thoſe helps. They knew 
how to ſpring lightly on horſeback, and keep their feat with. 
out the kelp of cither {addle or ſtirrups. Thoſe who through 
ave or weaknets had not the fame agility, took the al- 
ſiſtance of another; or elle they took the advantage of a 
great ſtone, or {ume other elevation, to mount on hor{e- 
back d. Theſe cuſtoms do little honour to the geni— 
us and ſagacity of the ancients. We cannot fee with— 
out aſtoniſament, how little induſtrious they were to pro- 
cure themſelves certain conveniencies which we can hardy 
comprehend it poſſihle ever to have done without. Let us 
now ſay a little of tlie attack and defence of places amongſt 
the Greeks. 


s See Acad. des inſoript. t. 7. m. p. 330 
Herd. 1. 6. n. 11. 1 9. n. * 

Ari. de rep. . 4. cap. 3. t. 1. p. 3. R. 
cc potter ircheolog. J. 3 cap; 2. p. 435- 
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This part of the military ſcience was ſtill little known 
in Greece in the ages which employ us at preſent. In the 
war which the Lacedzmonians declared againſt the Meſſe- 
nians, we ſee the city of Ithome ſuſtain a ſiege of 19 years, 
leſs by the ſtrength of its fortifications than through the 
ignorance of the beſiegers. The defence of that place 
conliſted ſolely in its poſition. It is ſeated upon a moun- 
tain of conſiderable height and ſufficiently ſteep ', to ren- 
der the approaches to it very difficult to people of ſo little 
experience in the art of beſieging towns as the Greeks of 
thoſe times. It is thus that many places were able, even 
before they had invented any kind of fortifications, to ſuſ- 
tain very long ſieges. Ariſtotle tells us allo, that the ancient 
cities of Greece were built in ſuch a manner, that although 
they were not ſurrounded by walls, they were nevertheleſs 
able to defend themſelves by the peculiarity of their con- 
ſtruction. All the ſtreets were fo narrow and fo full of 
windings, that they could, with a {mall force, eaſily ſtop an 
enemy at every ſtep, and cruſh lim from the tops of the hou- 
ſes", Neither 1s Ariſtotle the only writer of antiquity who 
has ſpoke of this fact. We even find examples of it a- 

mongſt other nations beſides the Grecks e. 
I do not at prefent ſce any other objects to indicate, on 
the [fare of the art-military in Greece. I mall only re- 
mark one practice which we cannot enough commend. It 
was the cuſtom, aſter a battle, to aſſemble the army, to 
adjudge openly, and in preſence of all the troops, the prize 
of valour to him who ſhould be thought to have deſerved 
it v. It were ſuperfluous to take up time with ſhewing the 
elfet which ſuch a cuſtom muſt have had amongſt a peo- 
ple ſo greedy of glory and diſtinction as were the ancient 
Greeks. 
We have ſeen elſewhere what were the laws of war a- 
! Pavf. 1.4. c. 9.; Strabo, I. 8. p £55. 


De rep: l. J. e. 11. n See Diod. I. 4. p. 321. 
Se 1- Rec. des vovages de la compagnie des Indes Hollandoiſe, t. 4. 
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mongſt thoſe people in the heroic times 2. They were 
not leſs barbarous in the ages that now employ us. Tue 
inhabitants of a taken city were immediately reduced to 
flavery, and the place entirely deſtroyed. I think that 
this ſpirit of cruelty may be attributed to the political con- 
ſtitution of Greece, where the republican government ru- 
led, and was preferred to all others. In effect, it appears 
to me, by hiſtorical proofs, that, generally {peaking, the 
conſequences of a victory were always more cruel in repu- 
blics than in monarchical ſtates. It is even eaſy to explain 
the reaſon of it. Wars undertaken by monarchs are uſual- 
ly regarded as perſonal, of ſovereign againſt ſovereign. 
The ſubjects are ſcarce ever actuated by motives of private 
vengeance. Thence comes in part, that humanity which 
takes place after victory, and the good treatment which 
priſoners now meet with amongſt moſt of the European 
nations. It muſt be otherwiſe in republics. Guided by 
other principles and other intereits than monarchical ſtates, 
the wars they undertake are almoſt always national. Eve- 
ry member of the ſtate takes a lively and perſonal concern 
in it, and in battle is neceſſarily ſtimulated by particular 
animoſity, Hence their victories mult be attended with 
exceſſes unknown in the wars of monarchs; and this we ſee 
to have happened in all thoſe of the Greeks. Theſe peo- 
ple, in the times I am now ſpeaking of, were divided into 
an infinity of little republics; all the members of which 
had a jealous and perſonal hatred, from which they recipro- 
cally ſought to ruin and deſtroy each other 
After chis general view of the ſtate of the e 
amongſt the Greeks in the ages which now employ us, 
We muſt ſay 2 word or two upon the diſcipline pecu iar to 
the Lacedzmonians and to the Athenians. Antiquity gives 
to Lycurgus the honour of all the regulations relating to 
war amongſt the Lacedæmonians. We are therefore ena— 
bled to judge of the {kiil of theſe pcople in the art.-mili— 
tary, It is not altogether the fame with the Athenians. 


4 See part 2. book 5. c. 3. 
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Their progreſs in this reſpe& was much flower. They be- 
gan to form themſelves to the ſcience of war, but a ſhort 
time before- the irruption of the Perſians into Greece. 
Nevertheleſs, that I might leave nothing to deſire upon 


this article, I have thought proper to anticipate the times 


a little, and give an idea of the diſcipline and military 
capacity of the Athenians. 


ARTICLE I. 
Of the military diſcipline of the Lacede#monians. 


WE ought to regard the Lacedæmonians as having been, 
of all the people of Greece, thoſe who poſſeſſed the 
military ſcience in the moſt eminent degree. All the 
laws of Sparta, and all the eſtabliſhments of Lycurgus, 
tended to make as many ſoldiers as they reckoned citizens in 
the republic. War was in ſome ſort the only object regard- 
ed at Sparta in the education of their youth -. After this 
reflection, we are not to wonder that the Lacedzmonians 
were unrivalled in Greece, for experience, capacity, and 
exactneſs of military ditcipline. To theſe qualities they 
owed their ſucceſs and their ſuperiority. 
Amongſt the Spartans, as amongſt the other people of 
zreece, the principal ſtrength of the armies conſiſted 
in infantry. It was divided, let the term be allowed me, 
into a certain number of regiments, compoſed each of 
four battalions. The battalion conſiſted of 128 men, and 
was divided into four companies of 32 men each f. All 
theſe bodies were commanded by officers of ſubordinate 
ranks and employments *. One of the two kings of Spar- 
ta was always placed at the head of the armies u. 
The arms of the Lacedzmonians conſiſted in great buck- 


r See Plut. in Lycurg. Thucyd. I. 5. n. 68. 
* Id. I. 5. n. 66.; Xenoph. de republ. Laced. p. 399. 


u Herod. I. 5. n. 75.; Thucyd. I. 5. n. 66.; Xenoph, de republ. Laced. 
P 4Cl. & 402. 
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lers, lances, half. pikes, and very ſhort ſwords x. They 
had alſo, if we may call it fo, a fort of uniform for ho 
Lacedzmonian troops. All the authors of antiquity agree 
that they were conſtantly clothed in red. The choice of 
that colour was founded upon two motives. They intended 
both that the ſoldiers might the leſs perceive the loss 
of blood, and to hide from the enemy the knowledge 
of the wounds they had made y. 

Flutes were the military inſtruments of the Lacedzmo- 
nians. They went always to battle to the found of that 
inſtrument, in order, ſays Thucydides, that marching at an 
equal pace, and as it were in cadence, they might be 
the leſs expoſed to break their ranks. This was the prin- 
cipal object of the military diſcipline of theſe people 2, 
All their principles, all their tactic rules, and all their 
military precepts, tended to prevent the troops from ever 
being broken or diſperſed. They had provided for and 
obviated every event which might expoſe them to this 
danger. In this view the Lacedzmonians were forbid to 
ſtrip the dead in battle. The ſame may be ſaid of 
their maxim of never purſuing too ardently a flying enemy. 
The Lacedæmonians were very ſenſible of the hazards they 
might incur on ſuch an occaſion. They wiſely preferred 
moderation and caution to the advantage of killing ſome 
men the more *. It even often happened, that their ene- 
mies having learned, that all who reſiſted were put to 
the ſword, and that the runaways only were pardoned, 
preferred flight to reſiſtance e. 

We ought alſo to beſtow great praiſes on the maxim 
which Lycurgus had endeavoured to inculcate with his 


* Plat. in Lycurg. p. 5I. F. 

y Xenoph. de rep. Laced. p. 399. ; Plut. inftit. Lac. p. 238. F.; lian. 
var. hiſt. I. 6. c. 6. ; Val. Max. I. 2. c. 6. ; Suidas, t. 3. p. 639. 

2 L. 5. n. 70.; Plut. in Lycurg. p. 53. E.! Pauſ. I. 3. c. 17. p. 251. l. 
c. 8. p. 300.; Lucian. de ſaltat. n. 1o. 

* A lian. var. hiſt. 1.6. c. 6.; Plut. t. 2. p. 228. F. 


b Pauf. I. 4. c. 8. p. 0.; plut. in Lenz. P. 54. A. 
e P}ut. ibid, 
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people. He forbade them to make war too often with the 
ſame enemies, for fear of inſtructing them, by laying them 
under the frequent neceſſity of defending themſelves 4. 
Theſe facts are, I think, ſufficient to prove how greatly the 
Lacedzmomans had ſtudied the military art, and the pro- 
greſs they had made in it. 

It muſt appear very aſtoniſhing, that a people, whoſe 
greatneſs of foul, and whole prudence we cannot too much 
commend, ſhould have been ſo ſubje&t to ſuperſtition 
Aas were the Lacedzmonians. They were ſwayed by this 

weakneſs to ſuch a degree, as to make them riſk the ſafe- 

ty of their country. Hiſtory has preſerved us one very 
memorable example. From motives unknown to us at 
this day, the Lacedzmonians durſt not take the field be- 
fore the day of the full moon. Ar the time that the Per- 
ſians, with an army of 300,000 men, were on the point of 
invading Greece, the Athenians, whom the ſtorm firſt 
threatened, diſpatched meſſengers in great haſte to Spar- 
ta, demanding ſuccours. The anſwer they got in fo cri- 
tical a conjuncture was, that the Lacedzmonians could not 
march for {ome time, becauſe their religion did not allow 
them to take the field before the full moon · 


The Lacedæmonians are liable to a reproach ſtill more 
ſhameful, and more eſſential. They were no way ſcru- 
pulous on the article of probity. All means by which they 


might triumph, appeared to them good and lawful. Perfidy 
and breach of faith coſt them nothing f. They are alſo 


accuſed of being the firſt of all known nations, who at- 
tempted to corrupt with money the fidelity of the enemies 
generals, and rendering, ſo to ſpeak, their victories ve- 
nals. In this reſpect, the Lacedæmonians followed their 
prevailing taſte. Theſe people, in general, made great 
account of cunning and of traud. We know, that theft 
was not only tolerated, but even in ſome fort authoriſed 


d Plut. in. Lycurg. p. 47. D. Apophthegm. p. 189. F. See what the Czar 
Peter I. ſaid on the war waged on him by Charles XII. Hiſt. de Charles XII. 
par Voltaire, 1. T. ſub. fin. 

© Herod. I. G. n. 106. ; Strabo, 1.9. p. 611.; Pauſ. I. 1. C. 28,1. 3. c. 5. 

* Sec Herod. I. 6. n. 79, s Pauſan. I. 4. c. 17. P. 321. 
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by the laws of Sparta s. This principle had influence even 
zn the affairs of the ftate. When the Lacedæmonians 
owed a victory to the ſubtilty and addreſs of their generals, 
they ſacrificed an ox; but when they thought it due only 
to their courage and the force of their arms, they content- 
ed themielves with ſacrificing a cock i. The intention of 
the Lacedzmonians in this practice, which appears ridicu- 
Jous, was to accuſtom their generals to employ cunning 
more willingly than open force x. 

To this ſuecinct account I have thought proper to confine 
what I had to ſay of the military diſcipline of the Spartans. 
Thoſe who ſhall deſire to know more of the marches, evo- 
lutions, military ranks, and order of incampment ot theſe 
people, may conſult the treatiſe of Xenophon, intitled, 
Of the republic of the Lacedemonians. 


ARTICLE . 
Of the military diſciplin2 of the Athenians. 


Have already ſhown the reaſons that do not permit us 
to enter into any great details uppn the military di- 


ſcipline of the Athenians. It muſt be granted, be files, that 


we have but few lights upon this object now remaining, ei- 


ther, that time has robbed us of thoſe of the ancient authors 


who might have inſtructed us in it, or, which appears to me 
moſt probable, that there was nothing in this reſpect 
which deſerved to be particularly tranſmitted to poſterity. 


The Athenians, in effect, did not yield to the Lacedæ- 


monians in bravery ; but I think they were inferior to them 
for ſkill and capacity, and in general for all the operations 
of war. The manner in which the armies of the Athenians 
were commanded, cannot, for example, give us a great 0- 
pinion of the abilities of this people in the art-military. 
The Athenians placed at the head of their troops ten 
chiefs equal in authority, becauſe that Athens being 


b See Flut. in Lycurg. p. 50. ct Inſtitut, Laced. p. 237. 
i Plut. inſtit. Laced. p. 238. F. k Id. ibid. 
1 Herod. I. 6. n. 102, ; Corn. Nepos in Bältiad, n. 4.3 Plut. apophthegm. 
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compoſed of ten tribes, each of them would furniſh its own. 
Theſe ten chiefs took their turns in the command ; 
that is to ſay, they commanded alernately, each for one 
day =, Their authority being equal, it might happen, 
as the event ſhewed more than once, that, in their deli- 
berations, five ſhould be of one opinion, and five of an- 
other . To remedy the inconveniencies which this di- 
viſion of opinions could not have failed to occaſion, they 
Joined to the ten generals an officer known in antiquity 
by the name of Polemarch. This officer had a vote in 
the council of war, and ſo could turn the ſcale . 

Ir was the people who choſe the ten generals charged 
with the command of the troops of the republic. They 
were uſually in place only for one year, and were almoſt 
always changed at every campaign. I think it were ſu- 
perfluous to inſiſt upon the inconveniencies and defects 
of ſuch a diſcipline. I ſhall content myſelf with relating 
a bon mot of Philip King of Macedon, the father of Alex. 
ander. I admire, ſaid this prince, the happineſs of the 
Athenians. In ,the whole courſe of my life, I have been 
able to find but one general (Parmenio); but the Athe- 
mans never fail to find, to their hand, ten every year v. 

It ſuffices to know the character of the people of A- 
thens, to be able to perceive the motives of a conduct ſo 
whimſical and ſo ſingular. It was the fear of tyranny 
which moſt certainly had put the Athenians upon contri- 
ving that multiplicity, and this continual change of ge- 
nerals. Never people, in effect, were more paſlionately 
fond of liberty, or took more jealouſy and umbrage at 
their chiefs than that of Athens. All their politics tended to 
diminiſh the authority which they were obliged to truſt them 
with. They ſought therefore to ſhorten the duration 
of it, and to cauſe the command to pals inceffantly into 
different hands, in the view of preventing and hindering 
the enterpriſes which their generals might be tempted to 


m Herod. I. 6. n. 110.; Plut. in Ariſtid. p. 321. 
» Herod. I. 6. n. 109. o Ibid. n. 110, 
8 Plut. apophthegm. p. 177. C. 
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form againſt their liberty, and againſt their indepen- 
dence 1. 
As to the reſt, when I advanced that the Athenians 
were very inferior to the Lacedzmonians in experience 
and military capacity, I did pretend to rob the firſt of 
the glory which they ſo juſtly acquired by many well- 
conducted expeditions. I only meant to ſay, that in ge- 
neral the Athenians appear to have wanted that firmneſs 
and that conſiſtency of conduct, which alone can inſure 
the ſucceſs of enterpriſes. Inconſtancy, impatience, and 
precipitation governed but too often the ſteps of the A- 
thenians. It is to theſe defects, inſeparable from the 
conſtiturion of their government, rather than to any real 
incapacity, that I think we ought to attribute the miſ- 
fortunes which overwhelmed them about the end of the 
Peloponneſian war. By her want of conduct, her preſump- 
tion, and her temerity, Athens loſt even the advantages 
which the had in ſea- affairs over the Lacedzmonians and 
the other people of Greece. I can dwell no longer upon 


an article ſo intereſting. The events which occaſioned the 


total fall and entire humiliation of the Athenians, hap- 
pened in ages which do not enter into the plan I have 
propoſed *. 

I have already had occaſion to ſay, that humanity conſti- 
tuted the ground of the general character of the Athenians *. 
We find a ſtriking proof of this in a law which does too 
much honour to this people to pals over it in ſilence. That 
law ordained, that thole wha had been maimed in the wars, 
ſhould be maintained at the expenſe of the ſtate. The 
{ame favour was granted to the fathers and mothers, as well 
as to the children of thaſe who, having died in battle, had 


5 See ſupra book 1. c. f. p. 30. 

It is for this reaſon alſa that I could not poſſibly ſpeak of the naval forces 
of the Athenians, I ſaid in the article of navigation, in laying open the ſtate 
of the marine among the G:eeks, in the ages we are now employed upon, 
that Athens had then neither a merca tile nor 2 military marine. In effec, 
the Athenians did not turn their attention to the fer, till the invaſion of 
Greece by Xerxes, and that event is poſterior to the ages which cloie this 
third and laſt part of our work. 

Supra, book 1. c. f. art. 1. p. 38. 
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left a family poor and unable to ſubſiſt . We may ſay of 
ſuch an eſtabliſhment, that it ſhewed equally the humanity 
and wiſdom of the legiſlator who propoſed it, and the ge- 
neroſity of the people who adopted it. Antiquity gives the 
honour of it to Piſiſtratus:, who ſeized the government of 
Athens about the year 550 before J. C. 

I do not think it neceſſary to dwell any longer upon the 
military diſcipline of the Athenians. To ſpeak of it pro- 
perly, I ſhould be obliged, as I have already ſaid, to come 
down to ages which would exceed the bounds I have pre- 2 
{ſcribed myſelf. In effect, it was only a little time before the 
age of Pericles and Alcibiades, that tactics began to take 
a certain and regulated form amongſt the Athenians. It 
was alſo nearly about the ſame time that this people made 
many advantageous changes in their armour», and that 
they became acquainted with the art of beſieging and de- 
fending places. Till this time, I do not ſee, that, the Spar- 
tans excepted, the Greeks had any fixed principles, or very 
conſtant and 'poſitive rules upon all thefe objects. I think 
therefore, that, for the ages I have had occaſion to ſpeak of 
in this work, we muſt content ourſelves with general views 
and ideas, and rather 1nquire into the ſpirit which animated 
the Greeks in their wars, than the hiſtory of their military 
diſcipline, the detail of which is for the moſt part abſo- 
lutely unknown. 


f Plato in Menex. p. 525.; Ex Heraclide Plut. in Solon. p. 96. C.; Diogen. 
Laert. in Solon. lib. 1. ſegm. 55. p. 34. 

t Plut. in Solon. p. 96. C.; Diog. Laert. in Solon. lib. 1. ſegm. 55. p. 34. 

u See Diod. 1. 15. p. 36.; Cornel. Nepos, in Iphicrate, n. 1. Iphicrates 
commanded the armies of Athens about the year 356 before J. C. 
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RTs are perfe&ed, and commerce extended, only 
A in proportion as a paſſion for luxury, a taſte for 
| magnificence, and the love of pleaſure gain 
ground amongſt the people. What has been premiſed of 
the ſtate of the arts, and of the progreſs of commerce and 
navigation, in the ages which are the object of rhis third 
part of our work, muſt have given the reader ſome fore- 
fight of the inclinations and manner of living, in thofe 
times, of the nations we are going to entertain him with. 

Hitherto I could only ſpeak in a manner very vague 
and general of the manners of the greateſt part of the 
nations of Aſia. The Babylonians even, and the Aſſyrians, 
whoſe monarchy is ſo ancient, that the original of it ariſes 
to the ages neareſt the deluge ; the Babylonians and Aſ- 
ſyrians could furniſh nothing for the firſt, nor for the ſe- 
cond part of my work. How, in effect, could I treat of 
their manners, in ages where the hiſtory of theſe nations 
is abſolutely unknown to us? The aſſiſtance we receive 
from ancient writers for the times now in queſtion, will 
make us amends for that involuntary filence. I ſhall ſpeak 
afterwards of the Medes: the origin and termination of 
the monarchy of theſe people falls exactly within the e- 
pocha which at preſent employs us. I ſhall enter alſo into 
ſome detail on the manners of the Lacedæmonians and A- 
thenians. As to the Egyptians, I ſhall ſay nothing of them 
at preſent, foraſmuch as I thought proper to relate in the 
firſt part whatever might concern the manners and cuſtoms 
of that people. I may indeed allow myſelf ſome reflections 
on their genius and diſtinguiſhing character. A nation ſo 
famous in antiquity as the Egyptians, well deſerves that we 
mould be taken up with it more than once. 
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„„ 
Of the Aſiatics. 


\ | Othing is more capable of making us conceive to what 
a height many nations in Aſia had carried luxury and 
pomp in the ages now in queſtion, than what we read in 
{cripture, of the magniticence of the court of Solomon. 
There we learn, that the Queen of Sheba, although prepoſ- 
ſeſſed with the ſplendor of that monarch, was nevertheleſs 
aſtoniſhed at beholding the manner of ſerving his table, 
the number of his officers, the richneſs of their apart- 
ments, and the magnificence of their apparel *. All the 
drinking-veſſels of Solomon were of pure gold, as well as 
the veſſels of the houſe of the foreſt of Lebanon. I ſpeak 
not of his throne, nor of the brilliant and ſplendid retinue 
which attended each time he went to the temple »; theſe 
fats are well enough known. We may ſay, that what we 
read in ſcripture, and in Joſephus, of Solomon's manner 
of living, is far beyond any idea we could form of the 
moſt brilliant and magnificent courts of the univerſe. 

It appears, that this taſte for pageantry and magnificence 
was hereditary in the kingdom of Judah. The princes 
who occupied that throne till the captivity, held great ſtate, 
and kept a moſt brilliant court: many officers to ſerve them, 
a croud of courtiers, eunuchs, ſtately palaces, dreſs and 
furniture the moſt curious and moſt ſumptuous, &c. It is 
ſaid of Hezekiah, that he complaiſantly ſhewed the ambaſ- 
ſadors of the King of Babylon his treaſures, his perfumes, 
his precious ointments, his jewels and precious veſſels «. 
Bur I only indicate theſe objects. I have already faid, that 
the hiſtory of the Hebrews does not enter into the plan I 
have laid down. I go on to the manners of the Aſſyrians, 
the Babylonians, and the Medes. 


* 1 Kings c. 10. v. 4. &c. b 1 Kings c. 12, 
C 2 Kings C. D. V. 13.3 2 Chron. C. 32. Y, 27. 
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F 
Of the Afſyrians. 


A Ethough in the preceding volumes I have often had oc. 

caſion to ſpeak. of the Aſſyrians, yet hitherto it was 
not poſſible for me to give any idea of the character and of 
the manners of this people. We are ignorant of the events 
which may have happened in the Aſſyrian empire for the 
greateſt part of its duration. The lights which hiſtory 
furniſhes into the latter ages which preceded its deſtruction, 
enable us to enter into ſome details, and to deliver ſome re- 
flections relative to the genius and manners of its inhabi- 
tants. 

We can ſcarcely judge, at this day, of the manners of the 
Aſſyrians otherwiſe than by that of their monarchs ; hi- 
ſtory, in other reſpects, not having tranſmitted to us any 
particularity, any circumſtance upon this article. But as, in 
great empires, the people readily enough take the condut 
of their princes for their model, there muſt have been a 
good deal of relation between the manners of the ſovereigns 
of Allyria, and thoſe of their ſubjects. Admitting this 
principle, we may advance, that very great luxury reigned 
amongſt the Aſſyrians in the brilliant ages of their monarchy. 
In effect, although the writers of antiquity have very pro- 
bably greatly exaggerated the debauches of Semiramis, as 
well as the effeminacy of Ninias, and of his ſucceſſors 
down to Sardanapalus; we may nevertheleſs regard their 
relations as not altogether void of appearance and reality. 
They had undoubtedly {ome foundation. It is then more 
than probable, that the monarchs of Allyria had a ſeraglio 
where they paſſed the greateſt part of their life in pleaſures 
and ſenſuality; that their dreſs and furniture were of the 
higheſt magnificence, and the moſt curious that were then 
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known; in a word, that pomp and _— furrounded them 
on all ſides 9. 

The Affrians then, according to the vrineiple I have 
laid down, muſt, in the reign'of their laſt monarchs, have 
been- x people greatly addicted to luxury and voſuptuouſneſs; 
vices which appear, ſo to ſpeak, attached to the ſouthern 
climates of Aſia. I would not however admit as a proof of 
the depravation of manners of the Aſlytians, the liberty 
which in that nation a brother had to marry his ſiſter . 
I ſhould rather attribute that cuſtom to bad policy, than to 
the effect of debauchery *. Beſides, we have enough of prooſs 
of the irregularity and licentioufneſs which reigned in AC 
{yria 1 in the ages which now employ us, to leave out facts 
whoſe, principle may appear dubious. What we read in 
ſcripture of the miſhon which God gave the prophet Jonah, 
ſuffices. to ſhew to what a height debauchery and corruption 
had then riſen at Nineveh +. 

The Aſſyrians were nevertheleſs a brave and warlike 
nation. We have ſeen, that, for all the diſmembering of their 
empire by the revolt of the Medes, and by that of the Ba- 
bylonians, they ſtill maintained themſelves in great power 
and glory for 144 years f. The Aſſyrians even gained after 
that revolution ſome advantages over the Medes, and over 
other different people =. We muſt therefore regard them 
as a nation who knew how to unite a taſte for luxury and 
pleaſures with bravery and military talents. I ſhall alſo add 
with the ſciences, ſince the Aſſyrians have been placed in 
antiquity, in the number of nations who paſſed for having 
firſt obſerved and calculated the courſe of the ſtars s. With 


ee Diod, 1. 2. p. 136. 137. 141.; Juſtin, I. 1. c. 3.; Athen. I. 12. c. 7. 
P. 529. 545. 

Lucian de facrific. p. 530. 

* See what I have ſaid on this ſubj-t, ſupra, book 1. c. 4 p. 24. 

+ It is certain, that Jonas hve: under Joaſh and Jeroboam II. Kings of 
ow! but the time at which he was ſent to Nine N. 1s not equally known, 

e may believe it was about the year $25 betore J. C 

f See book 1. c. 1. p. F. 
.. © See Herod. I. I. n. 102. 1. 2. n. 141. 2 Kings c. 15. v. 19. 29. c. 16. v. 9. 
e. 9. v. 5. 6. 

® Cicero de divinat. 1, 1. n. 1.; Diog. Laert. 1. 1. Proœm. p. 1. & 2. 
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reſpect to the axts, we may well. judge, that all that could 
depend upon them muſt have been extremely cultivated a. 
mongſt a people whole inclinations were ſuch as we have 
ſeen. This is all we can ſay of the manners and genius of 


the Aſſyrians. I have Aa. the reaſon in the beginning 
of this article. 


WELD CLE u. 
Of the Babylonians. 


"_ is not te ſame with the Babylonians as with the Aſſy. 

rians. The inſights which holy ſeripture gives us on one 
hand, and profane hiſtory on another, into the manners and 
cuſtoms of this people, enable us to ſpeak of them with 2 
tolerable degree of knowledge and preciſion. 

The Afiatics had in all times a great inclination for 
pomp, luxury, and effeminacy. The manners of the Baby- 
lonians were but too much tainted with theſe eſſential 
vices. The ſacred books are full of reproaches which God, 
by the mouth of his prophets, ceaſed not to make againſt 
Babylon for her depravities. The writers of antiquity 
give us alſo the ſame idea; but I think we ſhould diſtinguith 
two epochas in the biſtory of Babylon. I preſume, that 
the diſorders I have heen ſpeaking of, ſhould not be applied 
to the firſt ages of that monarchy. They reſpeR, in my opi- 
nion, only the latter times. Corruption of manners was 
probably introduced amongſt the Babylonians only by the 
exceſſive power of their empire. As to the reſt, it is in this 
ſtate, that is to ſay, in the brilliant ages of Babylon, that 
we are going to conſider the manners of her inhabitants. 

The Babylonians, in the times I now ſpeak of, were much 
addicted to the pleaſures of the table. We know not how 
far they carried their delicacy in this point, or what it might 

conſiſt in. All we know is, that in this reſpect debauchery 
amongſt theſe people went to the greateſt exceſſes, being 
in general greatly given to wine and drunkennefs i, What 


Dan. c. 5. v. 2.; Q. Curt. I. 5. c. I. p. 271.; Apocalvpſ. c. 18. v. 14. 


we 
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reid in the prophet Daniel, of the feaſt which Balthaſar 
made for all his court, at the eve of the taking of Babylon by 
Cyrus, ſuffices to give us an idea of the diſſoluteneſs and li- 
centiouſneſs which reigned in the repaſts of the Babylo- 
nians*. For, as I have already remarked, in great mo- 
narchi2s, we may judge of the manners of the people by 
thoſe of their ſovereigns. The looſeneſs of this ſort of 
feaſts muſt have been ſo much the greater, as women were 
admitted to them; and as ſupper ſeems to have been the 
favourite meal of the Babylomans =. I conjecture, more- 
over, that theſe people eat lying upon beds. 
The dreſs of the Babylomans conſiſted of a tunic of lawn, 
which they wore next their ſkin. It deſcended in the 
eaſtern mode to their feet. Above that they put a woollen 
robe, and again wrapped themſelves in a cloak, the colour 
of which was extraordinary white. The Babylonians let 
their hair grow, and covered their heads with a kind of 
bonnet or turban -. They were ſhod with only a ſoal very 
thin and very light ». And for ſtockings, they wore a fort 
of drawers or hoſe a, ſuch, in all appearance, as the eaſtern 
nations ſtil] wear at this day. We know further, that a- 
mongſt the Babylonians every one wore a ſignet on his 
finger, and never went out without having in his hand a ſtaff 
highly faſhioned ; on the top of which there was in relief 
a pomegranate, or a roſe, or a lily, or an eagle, or ſome o- 
ther figure; for it was not allowed to carry a ſtaff ſimple and 
unadorned: they were all ro be ſet off by ſome ornament, 
ſome apparent and diſtinguiſhing mark. 
The dreſs which I have here deſcribed, was that of the 
common people. But rich and dignified perſons affected 


k Chap. 5. 1 Dan. c. 5. v. 2.; Q. Curt. I. 5. e. r. p. 271. 

m Pan. c. 5. v. J. c. 6. v. 18. 

n Sce Eſther, c. 1. v. 6. 

The Medes and Perſians only are ſpoke of in this paſſage; but we know, that 
theſe nations had borrowed all their luxury from the Babylonians. See infra, 
art. 3. 

* Herod, I. T. n. 195. ? Strabo, 1. 16. p. 1082. 

n.. 

7 Herod, 1, I, n. 195.; Strabo, 1. 16. p. 1082. 
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in their cloathing the greateſt nicery and the utmoſt mag. 
nificence. They were not contented with ſtuffs of gold 
and ſilver embelliſmed with dyes. and the moſt precious 
embroidery ; they enriched them {till further with rubies, 
emeralds, {apphires, pearls, and other Jewels which the eaſt 
always furnithed in abundance f. It is, moreover, in the 
art of embroidering ſtuffs that the Babylonians appear to have 
particularly excelled :. Collars of gold were alſo a part of 
their finery =. It is alſo probahle that they wore pendants 
at the ear of the ſame metal, or of precious . ſtones =. 
Such was the dreſs of the men. As to that of the wa- 
men, we can {ay nothing of it. No author of antiquity 
that I know of has mentioned i it. 

Together with the luxury and coſtlineſs of their dreſs, 
the Babylonians delighted in perfumes, of which they 
made very great uſe; frequently perfuming the whole bo- 
dy with odoriferous waters . They had even refined, if we 
may ſay it, upon theſe kinds of voluptuous niceties. The 
perfume of Babylon was renowned amongſt the ancients 


for the excellence of its compoſition. They chiefly uſed 
it during their meals =. R 


1 know not whether the Babylonians were as ſtudious of 
magnificence and decoration of houſes within or without, 
as of luxury and refinement in dreſs. There is nothing 
to inſtru us in this article. But there is all ground for 
thinking, that pomp and opulence ſhone in the palaces 
of the ſatrapes and other perſons of diſtinction in the 
court of Babylon. In effect, from what has been ſhown 

eliewhere of tha grandeur and expenſe of works of archi- 
tecture executed at Babylon, in the ages we are now em- 
proyes upon -, we ſhould preſume, that great magnifi- 


\ See the Apocalypſe, c. 18. v. 13. 16. 


t Plin. I. 8. ſect. 74. p. 476. ; Martial. 1. &. epigram. 28. v. 17. 1. 14. epi- 
gram. 150. 


u 'Sce Sext. Empiliic. I. 3. c. 24 p. 177. 

* Herod. I. I. n. 195. ; Strabo, I. 16. p. 1081. 

y 1d. ibid. | 
Athen. I. I5. c. 13 p. 692. ; Plut. in Artaxerx. p. 1022. 
Set LOOK 2. chap. 1. p. 62. 
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cenee reigned in the houſes of that capital. But we are ig- 

as L haye ſaid, in what the luxury of the k 

nians, in this reſpect, preciſely conſiſte. 

„as to the interior decoration of apartments, it appears 

that theſe people were very curious and very nice in moſt 

of their furniture, which, however, was never very 
conſiderable amongſt the ancients for number or variety. 

Their greateſt luxury in this article conſiſted in carpets, 

and in ornamental coverings for chairs and beds. Pliny 
ſpeaking of a carpet fit for covering ſuch beds as the an- 
cients made uſe of at table, ſays, that this piece of furni- 

ture, which was produced from the looms of Babylon, a- 
mounted to eighty-one thouſand: ſeſtertia . We may 

Judge by this ſum of the magnificence and curioſity of this 
ſort of furniture. The ſcripture alſo makes mention of 

different veſlels of ivory, of marble, and braſs, with which 

apartments were adorned at Babylon . It even appears, 
that many of theſe veſſels were ornamented and enriched 
with precious {tones 4; that is to ſay, that they were in- 
tended much leſs for uſe than for luxury, parade, and oſten- 
tation. We may judge from theſe facts, that all which 
induſtry had then been able to invent for the richneſs of 
furniture, was greedily {ought out by the Babylonians. 

I took care to remark, in the preceding volumes, that 
chariots had been in uſe in civilized nations from all anti- 
quity, But it is not the ſame with litters, the invention of 
which I take not to be ſo ancient, nor the uſe of them fo 
general as that of cars and chariots. To effeminacy, the 
ordinary attendant of luxury, we may attribute the inven- 
tion of litters. This ſort of carriage has been, in effect, 
- but little known except in voluptuous nations. Whatever 
may have been its origin and antiquity, the cuſtom of be- 
Ing carried in litters and other kinds of vehicles, was prac- 
tiſed amongſt the Babylonians*. Thetfe different ſorts of 


L. 8. ſe. 74. p. 477. See alſo Mart. I. 14. epigram, 150. Theſe eighty one 
thouſand ſeſterces come to 14, 364 livres 12 8. 522 d. of French money. 

© Apocalypſ. c. 18. v. 12. d Apocalypſ, ibid, 

* lizrod.l. 1. n. 199.; Apocalypſ. c. 18. v. 13, 3 
convenlencles 


conveniencies could not eſcape à people ſo ſenſual, and fg 
fond of the comforts of life, as the inhabitants of 
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Babylon 

were become in the ages I now ſpeak of. 7 
We can ſpeak but very imperfectly of the pleaſures and 
amuſements of the Babylonians. Antiquity has tranſmitted 
nothing particular upon this article. We can only conjec- 
ture that theſe people had a great taſte for muſic. The 
ſeripture expreſsly marks it. There we even find a pretty 
large detail of the different kinds of inftruments in uſe a- 
mongſt the Babylonians*. But then this is all we can ſay 
upon that ſubject. For it is not poſſible at this day to ſpe- 


cify what were the inſtruments ſpoke of in ſcripture, or 


how they were played upon. 
We ſhould alſo place hunting in the number of the di- 
verſions of the Babylonians z. Theſe people were fo paſ- 


ſionately fond of this exerciſe, and eſteemed it ſo great a 


pleaſure, that, preferably to any other ſubject, they choſe 
Hunting-pieces of painting for their apartments 2. They 
even carried their taſte for this kind of repreſentations fo 


far, as to have them embroidered on their cloaths and on 


their furniture. The pleaſures of the table, muſic, and 
hunting, are all that we know of the diverſions which may 
have been in uſe at Babylon. Though I do not doubt but 


we may add dancing, for all there is no mention made of 


It in ancient writers. 
As to the rules of decorum and common practices of civil 


life, 1 remark as an exception to the general maxims of 


the Aſiatics, that, amongſt the Babylonians, the women 
were not ſhut up in the inner apartments. It appears on 
the contrary, that they lived familiarly with the men. 
They were not only admitted to public feaſts * ; they were 
alſo permitted to ſee ſtrangers, and to eat with them!. 


f Dan. c. 3. v. 5.; Apocalypſ. c. 18. v. 22, See alſo Q. Curt. I. 5. c. l. 
p. 264. 265. | 

s Xenoph. Cyrop. I. 1. p.9. !0. ; Nicol. Damaſcen. in excerpt. Valeſ. p. 425- 

bd Diod. I. 2. p. 122. ; Ammian. Marcell. I. 24. c. 6. p. 406. 407. 

Plaut. in Pſeud. act. 1. ſcen. 2. v. 14.; Athen. I. 12, c. 9. p. 538. D. 

* Dan. c. 5. v. 2.; Q. Curt. I. 5. c. 1. p. 271. 

Q. Curt. loco cit. 
Let 
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Yet for all this the Babylonians had eunuchs, and even in 
great numbers . This conduct, I own, affords a contraſt 
difficult enough to account for. But it is not the only in- 
tance of the contradictions to be found in the manners of 
the different nations of this world. Let us now take a ge- 
neral view of the characters and genius of the inhabitants 
of Babylon. 

The Holy Spirit, by the mouth of the prophets, often 
reproaches them with great pride and hardneſs of heart, 
joined to an exceſſive love of pleaſure -. As to pride 
and vain-glory, this vice was not peculiar to the Babyloni- 
ans. The orientals, in all times, ſeem to have been affected 
with much haughtineſs and vanity. But theſe ſentiments 
muſt have ſtill increaſed amongſt the Babylonians, from 
the ruin and the total deſolation of the ancient empire of 
Aſſyria. From that epocha they undoubtedly deſerved but 
too well the reproaches of pride and vanity which Iſaiah 
and the other prophets inceſſantly make them. Theſe peo- 
ple were then intoxicated with the ſplendor and formi- 
dable power of their monarchy. 

As to hard- heartedneſs, it is clear from the ſcripture, 
that this reproach is due to them, only for the manner 
they treated the Jews ſubjected to their dominion. They 
had, in this reſpect, cruelly abuſed the advantages which 
God had given them over this ungrateful and unfaithful 
people . Beſides, I do not think that hardneis of heart 
was the characteriſtic and eſſence of the genius of the Ba- 
bylonians. They appear, on the contrary, to have been 
of a character mild and humane enough, ſuch as is com- 
mon to nations addicted to pleaſures, and given up to vo- 
luptuouſneſs. I even think, that, independent of this re- 
flection, we may find a proof of what I advance in a cu- 
ſtom whoſe eſtabliſhment we muſt attribute to ſentiments 
of mildneſs and humanity. Every year, for five days of 2 


m 2 Kings c. 20. v. 18.; Dan. c. 1. v. 3. Joſ. antiq. I. 10. c. 16. 


1 * Iſaiah, c. 13. v. 19. c. 14. v. 13. Kc. c. 47. v. 6. 7. 8.; Apocalypſe; 
V. 3. 


See ſupra, bock 2. c. I. E 
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certain month, they celebrated at Babylon a feaſt, during 
which the flaves changed places with their maſters, having 
a right to command, and to be ſerved by them. They 
even choſe one ſlave in every houſe, who, during all the 
time of the feaſt, was held for the head of the family, and 
. wore, in conſequence, a diſtinguiſhed habit». This cuſtom 
appears to intimate a fund of mildneſs and principles of 
humanity very diſtant from that harſhneſs with which we 
know the ancients commonly treated their ſlaves “. 

It is not poſſible to juſtify* the Babylonians equally from 
the accuſation of an inordinate propenſity to pleaſures, and 
the moſt extravagant debauchery. Babylon, towards the 
end of the ages I now ſpeak of, was gorged with riches. 
They produced the ſame effects there, as they have pro- 
duced in all times amongſt all nations; diſſoluteneſs and 
corruption of manners, the conſtant train of luxury and effe- 
minacy. The ſacred writers deſcribe Babylon as a city plun- 
ged in the moſt ſhocking lewdneſs 2; and profane authors 
own, that there never was a more corrupted city r. They 
made a particular ſtudy of all that could delight the ſenſe 
and excite the moſt ſhameful paſſions t. After this portrait 
of the manners of Babylon, let us not wonder that we ſee 
that city ſo often deſigned, in the allegorical language of 
the ſacred writers, under the name of the great whore. 

Moſt of the writers who have had occaſion to ſpeak of 
the lewdneſs and licentiouſneſs which reigned at Babylon, 
have not failed to attribute the principal cauſe of them to a 
religious ceremony obſerved amongſt theſe people from 
time immemorial ; a cuſtom which, for that reaſon, it is ne- 
ceſſary to lay open, with all the details and circumſtances 


which hiſtory has been able to tranſmit to us upon this ſub - 
ject. 


P Berof, apud Athen. I. 14. cap. 10. p. 639. C. 

* 1 would not, however, affirm that the cuſtom I have here ſpoke of, 
had place in the ages now in queſtion. It may have been only an imita- 
tion of the Saturnalia, and introduced among the Babylonians after the con- 
queſts of Alexander. We know that Beroſus is poſterior to that event. 

4 Iſaiah, c. 13. v.19. ; Apocalyple, c. 18. v. 3. 

Q. Curt. I. 5. c. 1. p. 271. $ 1d. ibid, 
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By a law; founded upon an oracle, it was orda:ned for all 
women to repair once in their lives to the temple of Venus, 
and there proſtitute themſelves to ſtrangers*. Here is the 
ceremonial which was obſerved upon theſe occaſions. E- 
very woman, on arriving at the temple of the goddeſs, fat 
down, having her head crowned with flowers. In that e- 
difice, there were many galleries and windings where the 
ftrangers remained, whom the love of debauchery never 
failed to draw thither in great numbers. They were per- 
mitted to chuſe her they liked beſt amongſt all the women 
who came to ſatisfy the law. The ſtranger was obliged, 
when he accoſted the object of his choice, to give her ſome 


pieces of: money, and to ſay when he preſented it, 1 


«« 1mplore for thee the goddeſs Mylitta *.” He then led her 
to à retired place out of the temple, and ſatisfied his paſ- 
fron. The woman could not reject the ſum which was 
offered her, however ſmall it might be, becaule it was a 
point of religion. Neither was ſhe permitted to refuſe the 
firſt ſtranger that offered himfelf. ' She was obliged to fol- 
low him, of whatever condition he might be». 

As ſoon as the women had ſatisfied the law, they offered, 
according tothe cuſtom preſcribed, a ſacrifice to the goddeſs, 
and then . they were at liberty to return to their houles ; 
for when a woman had once fer foot in the temple, the 
was not permitted to leave it without having fulfilled the 
obligation impoſed upon her by the law =. 

This obligation, moreover, was not exactly in force, ex- 
cept amongſt the common people, and thoſe of low con- 
dition. Women diſtinguithed by their rank, their birth, 
or their riches, had found means to elude the law. They 
cauſed themſelves to be carried in their litter to the en- 
trance of the temple; there, after having taken the pre- 
caution to fend back all their attendants, they preſented 
themſelves for a moment, and for form only», before the 


e Herod l. T. n. 109.; Strabo, I. 16. p. 108r. 


This is the name the Baby ionians gave to Venus, Herod. 1. 1. n. 199, 


v Herod. |, 1. n. 199.; Strabo, I. 16. p. 1081. 
» Herod. ibid. , Herod, ibid. 
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ſtatue of the goddeſs; they then immediately left the temple, 
'' and returned home. | ut 
1 This religious. cuſtom, this obligation impoſed upon all 
- women, of proſtituting themſelves publicly once in their lives, 
has been regarded, as I have already ſaid, by all the. writers 
who have had: occaſion to treat of the manners of the Ba- 
bylonians, as the. perpetually ſubliſting cauſe and principle 
of the depravation and extreme licentiouſneſs ta which 
theſe people were abandoned, I dare affirm, however, 
that this cuſtom, which at firſt ſight appears ſa ſhocking, 
owed perhaps its origin leſs to corruption and diſarder, 
than to the ideas with which the ancients were pre poſſeſſed 
on the ſubje& of the Divinity, Let us try to maintain this 
propoſition. | ; | 
The ancients, whoſe philoſophical ideas were neither very 
juſt nor very ſublime, regarded: the gods as beings in ſome 
fort jealous of the happineſs of men =, They were parti- 
cularly perſuaded in regard to Venus, that this goddefſs in- 
ſtigated rhe ſex to impurity and diſorder *, It is for that 
reaſon, that they ordinarily placed ber temples without - 
the cities . We ſee alſo, that maids, and even widows in- 
rending ſecond marriages, did not fail, before their nuptials, 
to offer ſacrifices to Venus in order to render her propi- 
tious.*, Por | repeat it, the ancients were intimately per- 
fuaded, that this goddeſs delighted in throwing the ſex into 
diſorders and debauchery. | * 
From theſe facts, which are very certain and undoubted, 
1 think, that the law which, amongſt the Babylonians and 
other people «, ordained women once in their lives to pro- 
ſtitute themſelves to a ſtranger in the temple of Venus; I 
think, I ſay, that this law, far from having been eſtabliſhed 


z Herod. I. 1. n, 32 l. 3. n. 40. 


See Hom. Iliad. I. 24. v. 32.3 OdyF. I. 4. v. 261. 262.; Plut. t. 3. p. 146. 
D. p. 310. F.; Ovid. metam. I. 2. v. 238. &c. Faſtor. 1. 4. v. 157.; Appollodor. 
J. I. p. 7.; Hygin. fab. 58.; Martial. I. 2. epigram. 84.; Pauſan. I. 9. c. 16. p. 


942.; Parthen, Erot. c. 5,; Schol. Hom. ad Iliad, I. 5. v. 412.; Valer. Maxim. 
J. 8. c. 15. S 12. 


d Vitruv. I. I. c. 7. © Pauf.1. 2. c. 34. 


4 See Herod. I. 1. n. 199.; Alian, var. hiſt, I. 4. c. 1.; Strabo, 1. a hes 
Jufun, l. 18. c. 5, = FEY 8.1.4 K bo, I. 11, p. 805.; 
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to favour debauthery, was on the contrary contrived to pres 
vent it. Here are the reaſons on, which I think this opinion 
may be eſtabliſhed. 

The authors of the law 1 ſpeak of; convinced, that Venus 
was an envious and malevolent divinity, ſought ſuch means 
us they thought the moſt ptoper toſecure the honour of the 
ſex from the caprices and from, the malignity of that god- 
deſs. It was undoubtedly in the view of appeaſing and ſatiſ- 
fying-her, that they contrived the kind of facrifice I have 
ſpoke of. They wanted fo to ranſom the virtue of the wo- 
men, and inſure their chaſtity for ever; by cauſing them to 
make one deviation, with which they flattered themſelves, 
that Venus would content herſelf, and, of conſequence; 
leave theſe victims in tranquillity the reſt of their life. 

I ſhall again attribute to the ſame principle, that is to 
ſay, to the deſire of averting the influences of a malignant 
divinity, what we read of the cuſtom they had in many 


countries, of eonſecrating to proſtitution a certain nuinber 


of women and maids ©. They wanted, in all appearance, to 
obtain by this kind of offering; that all the reſt of their wo. 
men and maids ſhould lead a chaſte and regular life. 

I think moreover, that we find a ſtrong proof of what L 
advance upon the end and motives of this inſtitution, in 
Juſtin's manner of ſpeaking of it. This author ſays, that, 
from time immemorial, it was a cuſtom in Cyptus to ſend 
maids to the ſ{ea-ſhore on certain days, there, by proſtitution, 
to offer their virginity to Venus as à tribute they paid her 
for the reſt of their life r. We may affirm, that the Baby- 
lonians had the ſame intention, when they contrived the 
teligious cuſtom which my readers have juſt ſeen. I draw 
a proof of it from the words which the ſtranger accoſting a 


woman was obliged to pronounce : © I implore for thee the 


* goddeſs Venus.” Does not this fornt of prayer clearly indi- 
cate the end and motives of thele ſingular ſervices? What 


Herodotus adds immediately after, completes what Is neceſ- 


* Strabo, I. 6. p. 418. 1. 12. p. 825. I. x2. p. 837. 
f Pro religua ęudicitia libamenta Veneri ſolituras. I. 18. c. 3. See alſo Au- 
guſtin. de civit Dei, J. 4. c. 19. 
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ſary to confirm the idea I have given of them. This great 
hiſtorian has taken care to remark, that the women of Ba- 
bylon having once fulfilled the obligation impoſed by the 
law, were not after that to be ſeduced by any offer that 
could be made them 3. lian ſays as much of the women 
of Lydia, a country where the ds law was eſtabliſhed ». 
In fine, let us add, that, amongſt the nations where it was 
cuſtomary to conſecrate, to proſtitution in the temple of 
Venus, a certain number of maids, there was no body who 
did not think himſelf honoured by eſpouſing them +. 

Do not the ſe facts {uffice te deſtroy all the inferences 
which they would draw from the religious cuſtom I have re- 
lated, againſt the manners of the Babylonians? If corrup- 
tion did prevail amongſt theſe people, we ought to attri- 
bute it to quite another cauſe. I even doubt whether depra- 
vation of manners was carned to the utmoſt exceſs in the 
ages which employ us at preſent. In my opinion, it was 
not till afterwards. Herodotus tells us, that, after the taking 
of Babylon by Cyrus, the inhabitants falling into indigence 
and miſery, made no {cruple of proſtitating their daughters 
for profit x. Quintus Curtius ſays as much. He even adds, 
that huſbands were not aſhamed of abandoning their wives 
to ſtrangers for money i. But what Quintus Curtius ſays of 
the manners of the Babylonians, regards only rhe age of 
Alexander, an age diſtant enough from thoſe which are the 
object of this third part of our work. Then, according to 
Herodorns, the Babylonians having been already a long time 
fallen from their ancient ſplendor, were become a people as 
vitious as contemptible. 

I have remarked in the preceding atticle, ſpeaking of the 
Aſſyrians, that theſe people had known how to unite bra- 
very, and a taſte for the ſciences, to the moſt determined 
propenſity to luxury and voluptuouſneſs. We may ſay as 
Much of the Babylonians, and with {till more reaſon. All 


£ L. I. n. 199. r. hiſt-1. 4. e. 1. 


i Strabo, I. II. p. * 5 "mo Maxim. I. 2. c. 6. § 15.; angus. de civit. Dei, 
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antiquity has given teſtimony to their valour and military 
talents. Xenophon, a very competent judge in ſuch 4 
matter, ſays expreſsly, that the eaſt had no better ſoldiers than 
thoſe of Chaldea -. As to their exploits, tlie holy ſcripture 
on one hand, and profane hiſtory on the other, ſpeak too 
often of them to leave any neceſſity of inſiſting upon them. 
In the laſt place, it was the Babylonians who conjunctly 
with the Medes took Nineveh, and deſtroyed the empire of 
Aſſyria -; a conqueſt which I preſume to have been fatal to 
theſe two nations; ſince, according to all appearance, it is 
from this epocha, that luxury and corruption of manners 
began to be introduced amongft them. I ſhall examine this 
queſtion more particularly in the article of the Medes . 

As to the taſte of the Babylonians for the ſciences, we 
know, that, by the agreement of a great number of ancient 
writers, the honour of having found their firſt principles, 
and given the firſt precepts in them, was duc to the Chal- 
deans e. I do not think it neceſſary to inſiſt further upon 
this ſubject at preſent, having enlarged upon it elſewhere, 
giving an account of the diſcoveries and of the progreſs 
which the moſt ancient nations had made in the ſciences 1: 

Neither is it neceſſary to {ſay much upon the genius of 
the Babylonians for the arts. What has been ſhown before 
of the works, and of the embelliſhments of Babylon, and of 
the {kill of the inhabitants in caſting metals, joined te 
what has been juſt ſaid of the luxury and magnificence of 
their dreſs, puts it beyond a doubt, that there muſt have 
been excellent artifts in all kinds at Babylon. I think we 
may affirm, that, for all that depends upon induſtry and 
workmanſhip, the Babylonians yielded to no people that 
were then known. 

I finiſn the draught of the character of the Baby: 
lonians by the beſt grounded reproach which can be made 
that nation. They were ſüngularly beſotted with judicial 


m Cyrop. I. 3. p. 150. 

See ſupra, book r. c. 1. p. 6. & 7. See infre, art. 3. 
Cicero de divinat. I. I. n. 4t.; Diod. J. 2. p. £42.; Strabo, J. I. p. 43. 
2 Supra, book 3. p. 96. & 129, * Supra, bock 5. c. 1. p. 61. 62. 
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aſtrology, and, in general, much addicted to occult ſciences, 
The Chaldeans, whom we ought to regard as the learned 
of Babylon, employed themſelves in aſtronomy only with 
u view of reading in the ſtars the deſtinies of men and of 
empires. They pretended to have attained it; and it is 
impd6ſlible to carry eredulity higher in that reſpect, than it 


was carried by the Babylonians f. It appears further, that, 


not content with ſeeking to penetrate the dark clouds of 
fururity, by ſtudying the different aſpe&s of the ſtars and 
planets, the Chaldeans were greatly addicted to forceries and 


inchantments. The ſtudy of magic, after that of judicial 


aſtrology; was their principal occupation: . They boaſted 
themſelves able to avert misfortunes which threatened, and 
procure all good fortune, by their expiations, their ſaerifices, 
and their magical ceremonies . The Eternal, by the voice 
of his prophets, often derides thar blind confidence which 
the Babylonians placed in their magi and in their aſtrolo- 
gers , a confidence which all profane authors equally at- 
teſt. Theſe reproaches ſo often and ſo generally repeated, 
make it certain, that the Babylonians were an exceſſively 
credulous and ſuperſtitious nation. This is moreover a 
weakneſs to which the Aſiatics appear in all ages to have 
been particularly ſubject. There is no country, which even 
in our days preſents ſuch a jumble of ſupetſtitions and 
religious practices, each more extravagant and more ridicu- 
lous than the other. 

From all the different traits that I have thrown toge- 
ther under this article, it reſults, that the Babylonians, in 
the brilliant ages of their monarchy, were a very poliſhed, 
brave, and ingenious people, with great taſte and talents for 
the arts and ſciences; but withal very vain-glorious, greatly 
addicted to luxury and pleaſure; in fine, very fuperſtitious and 
very credulous; vices which, I have already ſaid; did not form 


f See Tfaiah, c. 47. v. 13.; Cicero de divinat. paſſim.; Diod. 1. 2. p. 142. &c. 

t Iſaiah, c. 47. v. 9. 12.; Ezek. c. 21. v.21,; Dan. c. 1. v. 20. c. 2. v. 2. c. 
5. v. 7. | | 

u Diod, I. 2. p. 142. See Stanley hiſtoria philoſopliiæ, part 12. ſect. f. 12. & 
11 a3. * See Iſal ah, c. 47. v. 11. IS. 
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the particular character and genius of the Babylonians, 
but in general that of all the eaſtern nations. Wii in 
that reſpe& they were in all times, they ſtill continue to be 
at this day. 


ARTICLE m. 
Of the Medes. 


W E have handed down to us a good many particular 

and direct informations relating to the manners of 
the Medes, and we are {fill more enabled to judge of 
them by conſidering thoſe of the Perſians, of which very 
minute details are to be found in the writers of antiquity. 
In effect, it is certain, that the Perſians had borrowed from 
the Medes that luxury and effeminacy, which diſgraced 
them ſo much in the latter times of their empire . Thus 
the facts which antiquity has tranſmitted concerning the 
manner that the Perſians lived in the brilliant ages of their 
monarchy, may equally ſerve to give us a very jult idea 
of the manners and cuſtoms of the Medes. 

The Medes were originally a very ſimple and unpoliſned 
people. The firſt notice that hiſtory takes of them, is to 
tell us that they were ſubjected by the Aſſyrians under the 
reign of Ninus =. We ſee them ſupport that ſubjection 
patiently for many ages, and afterwards throw off tho 
yoke, without knowing very well how or at what time theſe 
people obtained their deliverance from the dominion of 
the Aſſyrians . 

Whatever may have been the epocha and circumſtances 
of this famous revolution, the Medes, after ſome years 
of confuſion and anarchy, elected a king. This prince, 
named Dejoces, applied himſelf to civiliſe his new ſubjects. 
He built Echatana, which he made the capital of his king- 
dom, and even embelliſhed 1 it with a good deal of magni. 


3 I. 1. n. 135, ; Xenophon. Cyrop. pains ; Strabo, 1. 11. p. 797. 
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ficence . We may judge, that in general Dejoces had 
a great taſte for pomp and ſhew. It is evident from 
all his conduct *; and it is probable that he inſpired his 
ſubjects with the fame ſentiments. This however is all 
we can ſay of the manners of the Medes during the reipn 
of Dejoces. Hiſtory has tranſmitted nothing particular 
concerning them. | 
From thrat epocha, that is, from the year 716 before 
Jetus Chriſt, the hiſtory of the Medes begins to clear up, 
and be better known to us. We ſee à train of kings ſuc. 
ceed each other for two hundred years, till the moment 
that Cyrus united in his own perſon the crowns of Media 
and Perſia. It is in the reign of Aſtyages, grandfather of 
this prince, and of Cyaxares the laſt king of the Medes, that 
we are about to conſider the manners of that nation. 
Of all the nations ſpoke of by the writers of anti. 
quity, the Medes are thoſe who appear to have been 
the moſt exclaimed againſt for their luxury, their pa. 
geantry, and their effeminacy . The luxury of theſe peo- 
ple ſnone principally in the ſumptuouſneſs and magnificence 
of their dreſs. They wore long flowing robes with large 
hanging ſleeves. This fort of dreſs was very graceful ; and as 
jt was in general very full and flowing, it was very proper 
to conceal the defects of the ſhape . Theſe robes were 
moreover woven with different colours, each more ſbining 
than the other, and richly embroidered with gold and fil- 
ver s. As to the head-dreſs, ' the Medes Jet their hair 
grow, and covered their heads with a tiara, or kind of point- 
ed cap, very magnificent . They were, beſides, loaded 
with bracelets, gold chains, and necklaces adorned with 
precious ſtones . The Medes, in fine, carried their nice- 
neſs in dreſs ſo far as to tinge their eyes and eyebrows, 


© Herod. I. 1. n. 98. 4 See id. ibid. 

* See Athen. I. 12. p. 5$12.; Tertullian. de cultu femin. I. 1. p. 152. 

f Xenoph. Cyrop. I. 8. p. 122. ; Diod. I. 2. p. 119.; Juſtin. I. 1. c. 2. J. 4. 
c. 2. Strabo, I. II. p. 797. 

£ Herod. I. 1. n. 111. Xenoph. Cyrop. I. 8. p. 126. 

* Xenoph. 1, 8. p. 127. ; Plut. de Fort. Alex. p. 329. 330. 
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int their faces, and mingle artificial with their natural 
hair *. Such was the attire of the men. As to that of the 
women, we can ſay nothing certain about it. Ancient 
writers give us no lights into this article. They only tell 
us that in Media the ſex was remarkably beautiful. 

The luxury of the table amongſt the Medes was <qual 
to that of dreſs. In a feaſt which Aſtyages gave to Cyrus, 
there was the utmoſt profuſion, as well in the quality as 
the variety of cookery and diverſity of meats =. We ſee 
alſo that theſe people employed the precaution of ellayins 
the drink that was preſented to the king. The cupbea:er, 
before he preſented the cup, poured tome drops into the 
hollow of his left hand, and taſted it. 

It would be curious enough to know, in what preciſely 
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conſiſted the delicacy and magniticence of the Medes in 


reſpect to the luxury of the table. But I already ſaid that 
ancient writers have entered into no detail upon this ar- 
ticle. I am of opinion, that no very high idea {houid be 
formed of the talent of theſe people for the elegance and 
delicacy of good cheer. I judge ſo from the manner of 
eating in uſe at this day throughout all the eaſt. We know 
that the art of cookery is there in very narrow bounds ; and 
I think, that in this reſpect it has been the fame in all 
times. For, as I have more than once had occaſion to 
obſerve, cuitoms have varied very little amongſt the o- 
rientals. 

However that may be, debauches at table were ex- 
ceſſive amongſt the Medes. They got drunk at it very 
frequently. The monarchs were no more reſerved upon 
this article than the loweſt of their ſubjects . Hiſtory 
has preſerved one inſtance of their intemperance, too 
ſtriking to be paſſed over in ſilence. In the war which 


* Xenoph. Cyrop. I. 1. p. 5. This ſort of paint conſiſted in a dark colous, 
with which the ancients tinged their eyebrows and cycliis, to make their 
Eyes appear larger and more lively. 

! Renoph. Cyrop. I. 5. p. 52; Anabas, I. 3. p. 135. 

= Xenoph. Cyrop. I. 1. p. 5. n Xenoph. Cyrop. I. T. p. 6. 

2 Xenoph. I. 1. p. 6. 5 | 
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Cyaxares, the laſt of the Median kings, made againſt the Ba- 
bylonians, Cyrus, who had joined his arms to thoſe of 
that prince, finding a favourable occaſion of beating the 
enemy, ſet out at night, at the head of all the cavalry. 

Cyaxares, on the contrary, paſſed that fame night in a de- 
bauch, and carried it ſo far as to get drunk with all his prin- 
cipal officers v. 

Muſic, amongſt the Medes, was called in to heighten 
the pleaſures of the table. They ſung and played freely 
upon inſtruments. The monarchs themſelves took part 
in this diverſion, and generally in all that could animate 
feſtal jollitry a. Dancing alſo may be reckoned amongſt 
the pleaſures of the Medes; they gave into it with great 
ardor and tranſport -. 

Hunting was alſo one of the exerciſes which employed 
the ſovereigns of Media the moſt agreeably. In order to 
take this pleaſure with the more facility, they had even 
taken care to incloſe large parks, in which were kept li- 
ons, boars, leopards, and ſtags *. 

It is impoſſible to ſay any thing certain of the manner in 
which the houſes of the Medes may have been built. We 
can only conjecture, that theſe people made a great part of 
the decorations of their edifices conſiſt in the diverſity of 
colours with which they painted them an the outſide. I 
think I may propoſe this conjecture from what Herodotus 
relates of the walls of Ecbatana. That city was incloſed 
with ſeven circuits of walls, diſpoſed in ſuch a manner, 
as that from without, the firſt did not intercept the view of 
the entablature of the ſecond, the ſecond of the third, 
and ſo on of the reſt. The battlements of the firſt wall 
were painted white, thoſe of the ſecond black, of the third 
purple, of the fourth blue, of the fifth orange; and of 
the twa laſt circuits, the battlements of one was gilded 
with ſilver, the other with gold * From theſe fads I 


Pp Xenoph. Cyrop. I. 4. p. 62. 
3 Xenoph. Cyrop. I. I. p. 6. I. 4. p. 62. r Ibid. 1.1. p. 6. 
f Ibid. I. 1. p. 7. 8. 205 „ 
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imagine that the Medes were probably in uſe to paint the 
"outfide of their houſes with different colours; a cuſtom 
which we know to be practiſed at this day in ſeveral coun- 
tries. 

As to the interior decoration of apartments amongſt theſe 
people, we can ſpeak of it but imperfectly. Only 1 think 
we may affirm that tapeſtry was in uſe amongſt the Medes. 
This ſort of furniture was in effect known to the Perſians *; 
and we know that the Perſians had borrowed from the 
Medes all that could contribute to luxury and magniti- 
cence =. We may even fay that tapeſtry could not be 
merely a matter of luxury amongſt the Medes. Media 
is in general a pretty cold country, and for that reaſon ' 
the cuſtom of lining apartments with tapeſtry muſt have 
been both very uſeful and very neceſſary. 

At the court of Ecbatana ſhone particularly that pomp 
and magnificence of which ancient writers give us ſo high 
an idea. If their teſtimony 1s to be admitted, it was even 
from the Medes that moſt of the eaſtern nations had bor- 
rowed the ceremonial which was obſerved at the courts of 
the ſovereigns of that part of the world . We may judge 
of the exterior pomp that ſurrounded the perſon of the 
kings of Media, by that ſuperb cavalcade of which Cyrus 
thought fit to give a ſpectacle to his newly-conquered ſub- 
jets. The preparations of that feaſt were entirely ordered 
according to the cuſtoms of the Medes =. In fine, we ſhall 
form a till higher 1dea of the grandeur and ſumptuouſneſs 
which reigned at the court of the ſovereigns of Media, if 
we recollect the manner that the writers of antiquity ſpeak 
of the magnificence which ſhone at the court of the Kings 
of Perſia; for, as I have already ſaid, the ceremonial ob- 
ſerved at the court of the kings of Perſia, was only an ex- 
act and faithſul imitation of that of the kings of Media. 
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a Plut. in Themiſt. p. 126.127. ; In Artax. p. 1629.; Tertullian. de cultu 
femin. 1. 1. p. 152. 

* Strabo, 1. II. p. 797. Xenoph. Cyrop. 1. 8. p. 142. 

* $trubo, 1. 11. p. 97. & 708. = Xenoph, Cyrop. 1.8. p. 126. &c. 
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It is alſo from the Medes that the Perſians had received 
that profound veneration which they felt for the perſons 
of their kings *. The reſpe& which the Medes bore their 
ſovereign was ſuch, that they durſt not ſpit, nor even laugh 
in his preſence e. His orders were always ſpeedily and 
punctually executed. 

The hiſtory of the Medes is not enough known for us 
to be able to ſpeak with any exactneſs of the cuſtoms which 
they obſerved in the ordinary courſe of civil life. I thall 
only remark in the manners of this people, one fingu- 
larity, well worthy of notice. In certain cantons of Nle- 
dia, polygamy was not only permitted; it was even au— 
thoriſed by an expreſs law, which ordained every in- 
habitant to marry and maintain at leaſt ſeven wives. In 
other cantons it was preciſely the contrary. A woman 
was allowed to have many huſbands, and they looked with 
contempt on thoſe who had leſs than five *. 

As to the particular character of the Medes, we may af. 
firm it in general to have been very brave and very warlike. 
I have already ſaid, that they paſſed for the firſt people of 
Aſia who had introduced diſcipline into armies a. We know 
alſo, that the Medes had taught the Perſians che art of war, 
and particularly, to handle the bow and the javelin with 
dexterity e. 

I do not think, that the Medes ever made themſelves 
very remarkable for {kill in the ſctences. My authority for 
thinking ſo, is, that they are no where quoted in the num- 
ber of nations amongſt whom the ſciences were anciently 
teen to flouriſh. 

As to arts and manufactures, it is to be preſumed, that 
whatever related to them was carefully fought out by the 
Medes. It cannot even be doubted, after what we have ſeen 


2 Strabo, 1. It. p. 797. b Herod. I. I. n. 99. 
* Strabo, I. 11. p. 798. To this day in ſeveral cantons of India women 


ure permitted to have many huſbands, Voyage de Franc. Pyrard, p. 274- ; 
Lettr. edif. t. 10. p. 22. 


d Supra, book 3. 1 b. 161. 6 Strabo, L 11. p. 797. 
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of their ruling taſte for pomp and magnificence, luxury and 
efeminacy. | 

I ſhould think as to the reſt, that vain-glory and effemi- 
nacy, vices which the Medes are ſo often taxed with by all 
the writers of antiquity, did not begin to be introduced 
into that nation, and to corrupt its manners, till after the 
deſtruction of the empire of Aſſyria. Till that time, the 
Medes did not form a monarchy powerful and opulent 
enough to abandon themſelves to luxury and pleaſures. Be- 
ſides, before this event they ſaw themſelves ſurrounded on 
all ſides with powerful and warlike enemies, (the Aſſyrians 
and Babylonians), who forced them to be vigilant and atten- 
tive to avoid becoming quickly their prey. The Medes in 
this poſition had too many meaſures to guard, and too 
many precautions to take, to allow them to abandon them- 
ſelves with exceſs to luxury and ſenſuality. But the mo- 
narchs of Media, by overturning the throne of Nineveh, 
delivered themſelves from a dangerous neighbourhood, 
which however was neceſſary to render their ſubjects active 
and vigilant. In fine, the riches with which theſe princes 
and their troops glutted themſelves at the {ack of Nineveh, 
and above all, the daily and habitual communicarion with 2 
{oft and voluptuous people, ſuch as were then the Aﬀyrians, 
corrupted their manners, and made them ſoon degenerate 
from thoſe of their anceſtors. What gave the finiſhing 
{troke to the Medes, was their union and incorporation wit]: 
the Perſians under Cyrus. From that epocha, there is no 
more mention of the Medes in hiſtory. 
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. 
Of the Egyptians. 


I preceding volume, and even in this one, I have 
| laid before my readers, under different articles, all that 
might concern the Jaws, arts, ſciences, manners, and cuſtoms 
of the Egyptians. But I deferred till now the reſuming all 
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theſe different objects, and the bringing them under one 
and the ſame point of view, to draw, in conſequence, one 


general and collective picture of the character of the Egyp. 


tians, and to make known the particular genius of that na. 
tion. I take this to be the place to preſent at one view, 
and under the ſame aſpect, all the different traits that anti- 
quity may have furniſhed upon this object. I ſhall explain 
then in few words, the idea I have been able to form of the 
Egyptians, and ſhall trace from facts the character of this 
people, ſo boaſted of in all ages. 

The Egyptians rendered themſelves famous in antiquity 
by their laws, their arts, and their ſciences. In effect, chat 
nation becoming quickly civilized, made, in conſequence, 
ſome early diſcoveries, and even a pretty rapid progreſs in 
ſeveral branches of the arts and ſciences. This merit ſhould 
not be denied the Egyptians : but otherwiſe, I ſee nothing 
that can ſerve to diſtinguiſh them in a manner very advan- 
tageous; I even think myſelf authoriſed to refuſe them the 
greateſt part of the elogies that have been always ſo liberal- 
ly beſtowed upon them. 

The Egyptians did invent ſome arts and ſome ſciences, 
but they never had the ingenuity to bring any of their dif- 
cov eries to perfection. I have expoſed their want of taſte, 
and I venture to ſay'of talent, in architecture, in ſculpture, 
and in painting f. Their manner of practiſing phyſic was 


abſurd and ridiculous :. The knowledge they had of aſtro- 


nomy and geometry, was but very imperfect. Their diſ- 
coveries are far enough from entering into any compariſon 
with thoſe which the Greeks made afterwards in theſe two 
ſciences. In fine, the Egyptians have had neither genius, 
ardor, nor talent for commerce, or for the marine and art- 
military. 

As to civil laws and political conſtitutions, the Egyprians 
had indeed ſome very good ones; but otherwiſe there reign- 
ed in their government, a multitude of abuſes and eſfiential 


i Supra, book 2. c. 2. 8 See part 2. bœok 3. c. 2. art. I, 
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defects, authoriſed by the laws and by their fundamental 
principles of government ». 

As to the manners and cuſtoms of this people, we have 
' ſeen to what a height indecency and debanchery were car- 
ried in their public feaſts and religious ceremonies i. The 
pablic calt which a nation fixes to honour the Deity, bears 
the ſtampof that nation's character; neither was the morality 
of the Egyptians extremely pure; we may even aſſirm, that 
it offended againſt the firſt rules of rectitude and probity. We 
ſee, that the Egyptians bore the higheſt blame of covetouſ- 
neſs, of ill faith, of cunning, and of roguery x. 

It appears to me to reſult from all theſe fads, that the E- 
gyptians were a people induſtrious enough, but as to the reſt, 
without taſte, without genius, without diſcernment. A 
people who had only ideas of grandeur ill underſtood, and 
whoſe progreſs in all the different parts of human know- 
ledge never roſe beyond a flat mediocrity. Knaviſh into the 
bargain, and crafty, ſoft, lazy, cowardly, and ſubmiſſive; and 
who having performed ſome exploits to boaſt of in diſtant 
times, were ever after ſubjected by whoever would under- 
take to ſubdue them. A people, again, vain and fooliſh e- 
nough to deſpiſe other nations. without knowing them!. 
Superſtitious to exceſs u, ſingularly addicted to judicial aſtro- 
logy n, extravagantly beſotted with an abſurd and monſtrous 
theology e. Does not this repreſentation ſufliciently autho- 
riſe us to ſay, that all that ſcience, that wiſdom, and that 
philoſophy ſo boaſted of in the Egyptian prieſts, was but im- 
poſture and juggling.,2pable of impoſing only on people fo 
little enlightened, or ſo ſtrongly prejudiced, as were an- 
ciently the Greeks in favour of the Egyptians * ? 

Let us remark nevertheleſs, that even admitting the 


b Supra, book 1. c. 4. p. 17. &c. i See part I. book 6. c. 2. 

* See Plato de rep. I. 4. p. 642. de leg. Il. 5, p. 852.; Stephan. Byſant. voce 
Alva, p. 38.; Suidas, voce AryvalieZu, t. I. p 643. 

See Herod. I. 2. n. 41. m See part 1. book 6. c. 2. 

» See Herod. 1. 2. n. 82.; Diod. 1. x. p. 91. & 92.; Cicero de divinat. I. . 
N. I.; Plut. conviv. fap. p. 149. A. o See part I. book 6. c. 2. ' 

* See acta philoſoph. t. I. p. 229. &c. 634. &c.; Conringius de hermet, 
med. J. x, c. 13.; Scherlone amgnitat. litter. c. 7. p. 190. 
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teſtimony of the ancients, the elogies they have been 
pleaſed to pour upon Egypt, reſpect only her laws, her police, 
her arts, and her mathematical knowledge; but fall not at 
all upon thoſe productions which belong properly to genius 
and taſte. Neither Greece nor Rome have ever praiſed 
the eloquence, the poetry, the muſic, the architecture, the 
ſculpture, the painting of the Egyptians. 1 ſhall ſay as much 
of what concerns an object much more eſſential, medicine. 
We ſee, that neither the Romans nor the Greeks ever 
vaunted of the knowledge of theſe people in navigation, com- 
merce, or the art- military. I ſee nothing then but the Phi- 
loſophical and moral ideas of the Egyptians, which antiqui- 
ty ſeems to have held in ſome eſteem ; but beyond that, I 
think I have good grounds for maintaining, that the Egyp- 
tians had but very confuſed notions, and very imperfect ideas 
of all the other objects of human knowledge. I ſhould be 
greatly tempted ta compare this nation with the Chineſe. 
I think a good deal of reſemblance and conformity is to be 
perceived between one people and the other *. 


CW AT III. 
Of the Grecians. 


N that infinite number of different people which ancient- 
ly inhabited Greece, I ſee only two, the Lacedæmonians 
and the Athenians, whoſe manners and cuſtoms deſerve a 
particular attention. The others offer no facts ſufficiently 
ſtriking, nor any varieties important enough, to engage us 
to dwell upon them. With very little difference, we may 
judge of the inclinations and cuſtoms of all the Greeks by 
the manners, and by the way of living of the Lacedzmonians 
and Athenians. In the picture which I am about to preſent, 
I ſhall uſe the ſame method as I have already done in other 


* To make an eſtimate of the arts, ſciences, laws, police, and morals of the 
unge, fee Auſon's voyage, book 3. c. 19. 
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articles; that is, I ſhall ſpeak of them very ſummarily. 
Longer details would be uſeleſs, and would only multiply 
repetitions. That matter has been ſufficiently treated of ig 
many works, which are in the hands of all the world, 
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Of the Lacedemonians. 
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T Here are very few nations amongſt whom the legiſſa. 

ture has attended to the regulation of manners and of 
the ordinary cuſtoms of civil life, by poſitive laws. The 
Lacedzmonians are to be placed in the ſmall number of 
people, who have had a code for their manners and their 
cuſtoms. The ordinances of Lycurgus take in equally the 
general police of Sparta, and the actions of its inhabitants in 
private life. We are ſo well inſtructed in the auſterity and 
rigidity of the diſcipline to which the Spartans were bound 
up, that I do not think it neceſſary to inſiſt upon it. It is 
ſufficient to ſay, that the moſt indifferent actions were not 
free at Sparta, no body had power to regulate his life by 
his own will, every thing to the ſlighteſt ſteps was ſubject- 
ed to one common and uniform rule v. 

A Spartan was not permitted, for example, to marry when 
he thought proper, to fee his wife when he choſe, nor to 
abide with her as long as he would wiſh z. Neither was he 
at liberty to dreſs for himſelf the kind of food he liked, 
nor to eat in private. Every inhabitant was obliged to take 
his repaſt in the public halls, and to content himſelf with 
what was there ſerved up. The tables were each of about 
fifteen covers. They eat their ſeparate meſles, ſeated with- 
out regard to eaſer, 

The kings of Sparta themſelves were obliged to this kind 
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of life. Agis having returned from gaining a great victory 
over the Athenians, thought he might ſup at home with 
his wife, He ſent in conſequence for his commons. The 
Polemarchs refuſed it him, and he was obliged to go eat at 
the public table c. 


Neither ſenſuality nor gluttony found there their pra- 
tifications. The meats they ſerved were neither choice 
nor nicely cooked. They conſiſted of bread and wine, 
cheeſe, dried figs, and ſome morſels of fleſh meat coarſely 
dreſſed *; and even of them they preſented to the gueſts 
only the quantity abſolutely neceſſary for the neceſſities 
and for the ſupport of life. To appear too fat and too 
well fed, was not allowed at Lacedemon. A Spartan who 
was found in over good caſe, was ſeverely puniſhed and cor- 
rected of it*. After having eat and drunk very ſoberly, 
they returned home in the dark, for it was expreſsly forbid 
to be lighted home at Sparta y. 

The Spartans maintained the ſame limitations and the 
ſame coarſeneſs in their dreſs as at their tables. Winter 
and ſummer they wore the ſame kind of cloathing, which 
was very ſhort and very ſimply made up-. They did not 
ſhave, but, on the contrary, affected to wear very long and 
buſhy beards =. Their greateſt finery conſiſted in the beau- 
ty of their hair. The Spartans ware it very long, and took 
extremely great care of it». Their manner of dreſſing it 
was to divide it cqually on each fide of the head.. The 
Spartans were otherwie very dirty and flovenly about their 
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ian. var. hiſt. 1. 3. c. 34.; Plut. in Lycurg. p. 45. 45. 

* Plut. ibid. p. 46. | 

The moſt exquiſite of all theſe diſhes was a kind of pottage known in anti- 
quity by the name of black broth. We cannot, at this day, define exactly 
what this fort of ragout was. But to judge of it by what ancient authors ſay, 
the black broth of the Spartans mult have been but a ſorry kind of food. ScE 
Cicer. Tuſculan. I. 5.n. 34.; Plut.in Lycurg. p. 146. 

u Plut, p. 45. 46. 

* Fhan, var. hiſt. 1. 14. c. 7. Y Plut. p. 46. 

z Thucvd. I. I. p. 7.; Plut. t. 2. p. 237. ; Xenoph. p. 394. & 397. 

2 Plut. f. 2. p. 232. E. See Meurf, miſcell. Lac. l. 1. c. 16. : 

> Herod. I. 7. n. 208.; Strabo, 1. 6. p. 426.; Plut. in Lycurg. p. 53. ; Paul. 
„. 7.6 IS 
Plur, in Lycurg p. 53 
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perſons, being allowed to bathe and perfume themſelves 
only on certain days preſcribed. However, they were obli- 
ged to keep their cloaths unrent and in good condition ; 
for. they did not fail to puniſh thoſe who appeared not to 
take care enough of them . : 

The Spartans were neither more free, nor more nice in 
their houſes and furniture than in their board and dreſs. 
We may judge of it by an ordinance which Lycurgus had 
made on that article. It bore that the ceilings of houſes 
ſhould be made with an axe, and the doors by a ſaw, with- 
out the aid of any other tool. Such houſes as the legiſ- 
lator intended, exempted the inhabitants of Sparta from 
luxury and expenſe. In effect, as Plutarch judiciouſly ob- 
ſerves, there is no man ſo fooliſh as to carry into houſes ſo 
coarſely built as thoſe I ſpeak of, either ſtately beds, pur- 
ple coverlets and tapeſtry, veſſels of gold and ſilver, or, in 
a word, any kind of magnificence f. 

The pleaſures and amuſements of the Spartans were an- 
ſwerable to all this. Their diverſions were the moſt ſe- 
rious and of the leaſt variety. The Spartans knew no a- 
muſements but hunting and the different exerciſes of the 
body ; and under this name I comprehend dancing, which 
was, properly ſpeaking, amongſt theſe people only a kind of 
military exerciſes. The Spartans had alſo a kind of mu- 
fic ; but very ſimple, not to ſay very rade>. Belides, all 
that can properly be called pleaſures and amuſements were 
baniſhed Sparta i, They would not even permit theatrical 
repreſentations *, which were the delight of all the other 
ities of Greece. 

The private and particular occupations of the Spartans 
were, if poſſible, more limited and more reſtrained than 
were their pleaſures and amuſements. The citizens of 


d Plut. t. 2. p. 50. 227. 229. Renoph. p. 398.; lian. var. hiſt. 1. 14. c. 7. 
* Plut. in Lycurg. p. 47. f Ibid. 
* Plut. p. 54. ; Xenoph. p. 395. 


> Plut. p. 54.; ' Ariſt. de * 1. 8. c. 5. ; Quintilian. inſtit. 1, 1. c. 10.; lian. 
Lin. e. ©. 


+ Plato de leg, 1. I. p. 775. F. 
* Plut. inſtit. Lac. p. 239. 
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Sparta could know neither domeſtic œconomy, nor buſi. 
neſs, nor law.ſuits, as all their goods were in common, 
and as beſides they never meddled with commerce, every 
kind of traffic being expreſsly forbid them '. This is 
not all; they could exerciſe no mechanic art, nor even 
cultivate their lands. This care was left entirely to ſlaves =, 

As to the ſciences and belles lettres, we know that they ne- 
ver were held in honour amongſt the Spartans. Theſe 
people learned nothing but what was abſolutely neceſſary to 
be known for the neceſſities of civil life . We may there- 
fore affirm, that the Spartans, according to the intention of 
Lycurgus, were extremely idle the greateſt part of their 
lives. Accordingly, we ſee that they paſſed their time in 
diſcourſe, and converſing in the common halls, where they 
aſſembled every day on that account -; and even the ſub- 
ject of their converſations was limited and regulated by 
the laws. They could only treat of certain matters ». Such 
was the hfe of the Lacedzmonians, which gave room for 
this bon mot fo famous in antiquity. They boaſted to Al- 
cibiades, the contempt which the Lacedzmonians ſhewed 
for death. I do not wonder at it,” faid he; “ it is the 
only means they have of freeing themſelves of that per- 
« petual irkſomeneſs and conſtraint which is cauſed by the 
« life they are obliged to lead .“ The Spartans were 
condemned to that fad and auſtere life from the inſtant of 
their birth. For fathers and mothers were not intruſted 
with the education of their children. They were obliged 
to place them as ſoon as born in the hands of a certain 
number of perſons appointed to the care of their bringing 
up. All the children of Sparta were, in conſequence, fed, 
clothed, and lodged, in a word, brought up in a uniform 
manner. Nothing, moreover, could be more hard and ri- 
gid than the education they received. They never allow- 


1 See ſupra, book 4. chap. 3. p. 159. 


= Plut. in Lycurg. p. 54. ; Xlian. var. hift. I. 13. c. 19. 
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ed them more than one very flight and very ſlender meal, 
ſcarce ſufficient to ſupport them. They were forced to go 
continually without ſhoes and ſtockings, covered in all ſea- 
fons with a ſimple cloak. For the moſt part, they were 
even forced to perform their exerciſes entirely naked. 
They were beſides very ill lodged, and deprived of every 
kind of amuſement and- recreation, which is cuſtomary to 
allow youth. In ſchool they continually propoſed grave 
queſtions, which they were obliged to anfwer juſtly and 
quickly. If not, they might expect to be puniſhed grievouſ- 
ly, and without mercy. It is thus that children at Sparta 
were held in perpetual confinement and conſtraint, without 
deing able to. find any place where they might be a ſingle 
moment without ſome body after them to check and to cha- 
ſtiſe ſeverely, even the lighteſt faults . 

The pedantic rigour of the Spartan diſcipline had but 
too much influence on the manners of the inhabitants. It 
had made them contract a harſh and ſevere character, let 
us even ſay a fierce and cruel one. I need bring no o- 
ther proof of it than the behaviour of the Spartans to their 
ſlaves, ſo well known in antiquity by the name of Helots *. 
They treated them with more hardneſs and barbarity than 
a civilized nation would treat brute beaſts t. 

Their maſters were expreſsly forbid to give them their 
liberty, or to ſell them out of the territory of Laconia *. 
The Spartans carried their cruelty ſo far, as to oblige the 
Helots to receive a certain number of laſhes every year, 
without having deſerved them, only with a view of keeping 
them in mind of their obedience. If any one of theſe un- 
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* Xenoph. de rep. Laced. p. 393. 394. 395. ; Plut. in Lycurg. p. 46. H. Sr.; 
Cicero, Tuſcul. I. 2. n. 14. 

* The origin of the name Helots was probably this. Helos was an an- 
gient city of Laconia, which, under ſome pretence, the Spartans attacked, 
and, on their becoming maſters of it, they reduced all the inhabitants of it to 
flavery. The Spartans, in proceſs of time, by new conqueſts making new 
flaves, they called them all Helots. Thus this particular name became a ge- 
neral denomination for all who were afterwards reduced to ſlavery amongſt the 
Spartans, ſee Acad. des inſcript. t. 23. m. p. 281. 


i See Plut. in Lycurg. p. 57. ; Athen, 1.6. p. 274, A. I. 14. p. 657. 
Acad. des inſcript. t. 23. m. p. 275. 
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happy ſlaves ſeemed, by his advantageous mien, or the beau. 
ty of his ſhape, to riſe above the condition he was born in, 
they put him to death ; and his maſter was fined, in order 
that he might take care, that, by his ill treatment of the 
reſt of his ſlaves, none of them might thereafter offend the 
eyes of the Spartans by their exterior qualities. A cap 
and a coat of dogs ſkin was all the cloathing of the He. 
lots. They could puniſh them for the ſmalleſt fault; and 
however inhumane was the treatment they met with, theſe 
unhappy flaves had no power. to reclaim the authority of 
the laws. Such was the exceſs of their miſery, that they 
were at the ſame time the flaves of the public and of 
private people. They were lent in common. In fine, for 
the height of contumely and abaſement, the Helots 
were often forced to drink to intoxication, and in that con. 
dition were expoſed to the eyes of the young people, in 
order to inſpire them with horror for a vice which ſo much 
degrades human nature. 

. The Spartans even often joined perfidy to cruelty to 
deſtroy theſe unhappy victims, when their number increa- 
ſing too much gave cauſe to fear their undertaking ſome 
enterpriſe. Hiſtory informs us, for example, that, on 2 
certain occaſion, the Lacedzmonians, anxious about the 
number of Helots which were diſperſed thronghout the 
the ſtate, and ſeeking to get rid of them without ritk, pre- 
tended to give freedom to many of them, in order, as they 
ſaid, to incorporate them afterwards in the troops. Un- 
der this pretext, they gave out, that the moſt robuſt and 
moſt valiant of the Helots had only to preſent themſelves 
to be inrolled. On this news, a multitude aliembled full of 
courage and of good-will. Amongſt thoſe who offered 
themſelves, they picked out two thouſand whom they re- 
garded as the molt capable of any great enterpriſe. They 
crowned them on the {pot with flowers, and led them in 
great pomp into the temvles of Sparta; but ſoon after theſe 
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two thouſand Helots diſappeared, without its ever being 
ap what became of them. 

On another occaſion, ſome Helots condemned to death 
for we know not what crime, took refuge at Tænaros, 2 
promontory of Laconia, where Neptune had a temple great- 
ly revered. The ephon were not afraid to drag them 
thence, and lead them to execution. That action has ap- 
peared ſhocking even to profane authors. They all look- 
ed upon the earthquake which then happened, the moſt 
horrible that had been heard of, as the effect of the reſent- 
ment of Neptune againſt the Spartans, who had dared to 
violate the aſylum of Tznaros . 

What ſhall we fay, in fine, of that abominable inſtitution, 
deſigned in ancient authors under the name of the ambu- 
ſcade 5 Here is their account of it. From time to time, 
thole who were appointed to govern the youth of Sparta, 
choſe out amongſt their pupils ſome of thoſe who appeared 
the boldeſt and moſt prudent. They armed them witk 
poniards, and gave them neceſſary victuals for a certain 
number of days. In this plight, they ſent theſe young peo- 
ple to beat the fields each on his own fide. Theſe ſcouts 
thus diſperſed, had orders to hide themſelves in the day- 
time, in covered places or caverns. As ſoon as night came, 
they quitted their ambuſcades, and took the high roads, where 
they ſlaughtered all the Helots they met; a cruelty by ſo 
much the more eaſy to commit, as the wretches they at- 

tacked were not allowed to carry arms. Sometimes even 
theſe aſſaſſins marched in plain day-lighr, and killed ſuch 
of the Helots as appeared the ſtrongſt and moſt robuſt -. 
The cruelty and treachery which the Lacedzmonians 
uſed towards their ſlaves, was alſo very familiar to them to- 
wards all whom they thought it their intereſt to opprels. 
have cited a very ſtriking example of it in the preceding 


u Thucydid. I. 4. n. 80. p. 285. ; Diod. I. 12. p. 525.; Plut. in Lycurg. 
p. 56. 

x Acad. des inſcript. loco cit p. 275. 

7 Plut. in Lycurg. p. 35. See alto Athen. 1. 14. P. 657. 
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book . But it may not be improper to API ſome o. 
thers. 

Alcibiades, whoſe courage and capacity were known to 
the Lacedæmonians, had been obliged to go ſeek an aſylum 
with the younger Cyrus, brother of Artaxerxes, King of 
Perſia. He was not long there without penetrating the 
ſecret deſigns of this prince, and diſcovering the object 
of the preparations he ſaw him make. Taken up with the 
means of raiſing his oppreſſed country, Alcibiades thought 
he ſhould infallibly ſucceed, if he could inform Artaxerxes 
of the projects which Cyrus plotted againſt him. In effect, 
2 diſcovery of that importance could not have failed to 
conciliate the favour of the monarch, and he would have 
undoubtedly obtained the ſuccours he had need of for the 
re- eſtabliſument of the affairs of Athens. Full of theſe i- 
deas, Alcibiades took the road to Perſia. But the Lacedæ- 
monians adyertiſed of the motives of his journey, and con- 
vinced that their affairs were ruined without reſource if 
they did not find means of getting rid of Alcibiades, they 
employed for that end the blackeſt of all villanies. This 
great man was then in the government of Pharnabazus. 

The Lacedzmonians wrote to that ſatrap, to engage him 
to deliver to them, at any price whatſoever, an enemy ſo 
formidable. Pharnabazus gained over by their offers, and 
their promiſes, ſerved them to their with, and cauſed Al- 
cibiades to be aſſaſſinated «. 

The manner in which the Lacedzmonians uſed the ad- 
vantages they had obtained over the Athenians in the Pe- 
loponneſian war, were alone ſufficient to cover them for e- 
ver with infamy and diſgrace. In that city, fo dear to all 
Greece, they exerciſed the moſt horrible cruelty. They 
put to death, ſays Xenophon, more perſons in eight months 
of peace than the enemies had killed in thirty years of 
war. All that then remained at Athens of perſons of a- 


» Chap. 2. p. 177. See alſo lian. var. hiſt. 1 6. chap. 7. 
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diſtinction, left it to ſeek ſome where an aſylum where 
they might live in ſafety. The Lacedzmonians had the 
inhumanity to endeavour to deprive theſe unhappy fugitives 
of that laſt reſort. They forbade by a public edit the cities 
of Greece to give them ſhelter, commanded that they 
ſhould deliver them to the thirty tyrants who then rava- 
ged Athens, and condemned to a fine whoſoever ſhould op- 
poſe the execution of this cruel edi&<, 

The conduct which the Lacedzmonians, nearly about 
the ſame time, obſerved with regard to Syracuſe, proves 
Rill better with what ſpirit that people was animated, and 
what were the fundamentals of their policy. The Syracu- 
ſans were then diſputing their liberty againſt Dionyſius 
the tyrant, and had juſt received a conſidera ble check. In 
theſe circumſtatices, the Lacedzmonians deputed one of 
their citizens to Syracule, in appearance to teſtify the part 
they took in the misfortune of that town, and to offer ſuc- 
cours; but in reality to ſtrengthen Dionyſius in the reſolu- 
tion of maintaining himſelf, and bringing hie uterpriſe to 
an iſſue, hop ping that this prince once become powerful 
would be of great uſe to them for the future 4. In fine, 
Herodotus ſays plainly, ſpeaking of the Lacedemonians; 
that thoſe who knew the genius of that people, knew well 
that their actions commonly contradicted their words, and 
that they could in no manner be truſted -- What ideas 
muſt ſuch traits as theſe give us of the character of the La- 
cedzmonians ? 

I paſs over in filence a reproach that might be made 
them on {till better grounds for their barbarity to their chil- 
dren. Every year a feaſt was celebrated in honour of Dia- 
na, and then all the children of Sparta were whipped till 
the blood ran down upon the altats of that inhuman god- 
deſs. What brutality ! thus to lacerate the bodies of theſe 
innocent victims, under pretence of accuſtoming them to 
ſuppott pain without impatiefice ? They carried it to ſuch 


* Diod. 1. 14. p. 64r. &c.; Juſtin. I. 5. c. 9.; Plat. n Lyfandr. p. 448. 
. © Biod. I. 14. p. 646, „„ 
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exceſs, that ſome were often ſeen to expire in that cruel ce. 
remony. It was performed in preſence of all the city, un- 
der the eye of fathers and mothers, who beholding their 
children all covered with blood- ſores, and ready to give up 
the ghoſt, exhorted them to endure the number of laſhes 
that were to be inflicted :, without ſending forth a cry, or 
giving the leaſt ſign of pain. What name ſhall we give to 
this pretended fortitude ? 

What, moreover, ſhall we think of that obſtinate and 
exaſperated animoſity with which the youth of Sparta 
fought with each other on certain days of the year? They 
divided themſelves into two bands, which repaired by diffe- 
rent roads to a certain place before agreed upon. The 
ſignal given, theſe young people fell upon each other tooth 
and nail, hand and foot, kicking, cuffing, and biting with 
all their force, and even tearing out each other's eyes. 
« You ſee them,” ſays Pauſanias, © fight it deſperately, 
te {ometimes one againſt one, ſometimes by little bands, 
« ſometimes, in fine, all together, each troop making the 
ce utmoſt efforts to drive back the other, and overthrow it in 
tc the water which ſurrounded the field of battle s.” 

Again, what ſhall we fay of that more than inhuman 
courage, with which, at Sparta, a mother received the 
news of the death of her children ſlain in battle? That 
loſs not only extorted no fear, but it even cauſed a cer- 
tain joy and ſatisfaction, which ſhe haſtened to ſhew in pu- 
blic s. Theſe ſame women, however, teſtified the greateſt 
dejection and moſt abject puſillanimity, when they ſaw Epa- 
minondas, after winning the battle of Leuctra, march ſtraight 
to Sparta. They ran up and down all in deſpair, filling the 
air with lamentable cries, and cauſed more diſorder and 
confuſion than the enemies themſelves i. What was then 
become of that ferocious courage, and that barbarous 
oſtentation, with which the Spartan women delighted to 


7 Cicero, Tuſcul. I. 2. n. 14.; Nicol. Damaſcen. in excerpt. Valeſ. p. 522.; 
P lut. in Lycurg. p. 51.; Pauſ. I. 3. c. 16. 


t. 14. a Plut. in Ageſil. p. 612.7; lian. var. hiſt. I. 12. c. 19. 
Kenaph. de reb. gelt. Gr. I. 6. p. 372. ; Plut. in Aged], p. 613. C. 
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inſult nature on ſuch ill. timed occaſions as thoſe which in- 
formed them of the loſs of their children? 

I cannot alſo omit taking notice of that examination 
which they made, at Sparta, into the conſtitutions of new- 
born children. As ſoon as a boy was born, he was carried 
into a certain place where he was viſited by the elders of 
each tribe. If he appeared to them to be delicate, weak, 
in a word, of a conſtitution which did not promiſe, in ap- 
pearance, firm and vigorous health, they condemned him 
to periſh without pity, and he was thrown directly into a 
quagmire ſituated at the foot of the mountam Taygeta x. 

What has been ſaid is, I think, ſufficient to prove that 
on all occaſions the Spartans ſeem to have been bent 
to ſtifle the voice of nature and the cries of huma- 
nity, often even in contradiction to all reaſon and pru- 
dence. In effect, we are taught by experience, that many 
children whom it was thought impoſſible to rear for ſome 
days after their birth, have enjoyed, as they grew up, the 
- firmeſt and moſt robuſt ſtate of health. Without going, 
from Sparta, we have a convincing proof of this in the 
perſon of Ageſilaus. This prince, who was born lame, and 
came into the world with a complexion ſo feeble and fo 
delicate in appearance, that they had no hopes of being 
able to rear him; Ageſilaus notwithſtanding lived four- 
ſcore and four years; and in the courſe of that career, what 
ſervices did he not render his country 2 ? 

The auſterity, and, if I dare call it fo, the pedantry of 
the laws of Lycurgus, might make us believe that chaſtity 
was one of the principal virtues which he had taken care to 
inculcate into his people; but in this reſpect we ſhould be 
greatly miſtaken. How aſtoniſhing is it to ſee, that this 
famous legiſlator had not ſo much as thought of making 
public decency and decorum refpeQable ? To what a de- 
gree muſt not the uſe of public baths, common to men and 
women, have been deſtructive of all modeſty, baſhfulneſs, 


* Plut. loco cit. p. 49. 1 See Plut. in Ageſil, 
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and decency of behaviour ? and then thoſe plays where 
young perſans of both ſexes fought naked againſt each o- 
ther, and danced promiſcuouſly in the ſame condition? 
What canſequences had not all this on the manners of the 
Spartan women? They were vitious and diſſolute to ſuch 
a height, that the ancients have reproached the Spar. 
tans as ſhamefully diſtinguiſhed by their debauchery from 
all the other people of Greece * ; debauchery, moreover, 
authoriſed by the very laws of Lycurgus. This legiſlator 
ſeems to have ſtudied to find means of aboliſhing all the 
ideas which ſhould be entertained of conjugal fidelity. 

Anold man, for example, who had a young and hand- 
{ome wife, might, without offending decency or the laws, 
offer her tq a well-made and robuſt young man. And this 
old man was allowed to own and bring up as his own, the 
child that ſprung from that adultery. This was not all. 
A Juſty, well-ſhaped young fellow that ſaw another have 
2 handſome and agreeable wife, might demand the huſ- 
band's permiſſion to have dealings with her, under the pre- 
text of giving the ſtate children, who ſhould be well made 
and of good conſtitution ; and a huſband was not at liberty 
to re ject ſuch a demande. In a word, the Lacedzmonians 
mutually lent their wives with the utmoſt eaſe, and with- 
out the ſmalleſt delicacy *«. Their hiſtory furniſhes an e- 
vent on this ſubje& which I think ſingular in its kind. 

In the war which the Lacedzmanians declared againſt 
the Meſſenians, they bound themſelves by the moſt ter- 
rible oaths, not to return to Sparta till they were revenged 
for the injury they had received. That war drew into 
length, and the Spartans had already been ten years before 
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Meſſene, without being any thing arther forward. They 
began then to apprehend that a longer abſence would inſen- 
fibly unpeople their city. To obviate this 1nconvenience, 
they took the ſtrange revolution of ſending back to Sparta, 
all thoſe who had joined the army ſince their taking the 
above-mentioned oath, and to abandon to them the wives of 
the other Spartans who were bound to remain before Mel- 
ſene . Thoſe who ſprung from that illegitimate com- 
merce, were called Parthenians ; a name expreſſive of the 
origin and cauſe of their birth -. | 

The known indecency of dreſs of the Spartan women, 
was a natural conſequence of the bad education they re- 
ceived, and of the little care that was taken to inſpire them 
with. thoſe ſentiments of modeſty and reſerve ſo becoming 
in the ſex. Their robes were made in ſuch a manner 
that they could not move a ſtep without dilcavering their 
legs, and even their thighs f; an immodeſty exclatmed 
againſt by all writers of antiquity *. Ariſtotle wiſely ob- 
ſerves, that the little regard they had at Sparta for baſhful- 
neſs and decorum, was the ſource of all the diſorders that 
reigned in that city . In the Andromache of Euripides, 
Peleus reproaches Menelaus with being the cauſe of the 
diſſolute conduct of Helen by the bad education he had given 
her =. MT 

Theſe women however, ſuch as they were, governed the 


* Taſtin. 1. 3. c. 4. ſays very plainly, that it was on the complaint of their 
wives who by no means agreed with ſo long a widowhood, that the Spar tans 
took the reſolution I ſpeak of. See alſo Strabo, 1: 6. p. 427. & 428. 

r Tuſtin. l. 3. c. 4; Diod. I. 15. p. 54. ; Strabo, I. 6. p. 427. & 428. ; Servius 
ad Xneid. 1. 3. v. 551. 

irg. Xneid. 1, 1. v. 315. 320.; Plat. p. 76. & 77. 

t See Plut. in Numa, p. 76. & 77.; Clem. Alex, padag. 1. 2. p. 233.; 
Pollux. I. 7. c. 13 ſegm. 55. 

u De rep. 1. 1. c. 9. p. 328. 

* Act. 3. icen. 2. ver. 595. &c. We might conclude from this fact, that 
the diſorder of the women at Sparta was as old as the moſt ancient ages of 
Greece; and I am much inclined to believe it. Perhaps alſo Euripides makes 
Peleus ſpeak on that occaſion only relatively to the indecency which reigned 
in the manners of the Spartans when that tragedy was compoſed. However 
that may be, Lycurgus is extremely blameable for not having remecied that 
di ſorder, and for having, on the contrary, authoriſed it by his laws. 
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minds of their huſbands with the moſt abſolute dominion. 
They not only ruled in their own houſes, but alſo the whole 
ſtate. The Spartans communicated to their. wives the 
cloſeſt and moſt important ſecrets of the ſtate. They even 
did it with leſs reſerve than thoſe would converſe with their 
huſbands on their private and domeſtic affairs . Accor. 
dingly Ariſtotle aſſerts, that it was never poſſible to reform 
and regulite the manners of the Spartan women, becauſe of 
the too great aſcendant they had acquired over their huſ- 
bands -: An aſcendant the more aſtoniſhing, as the Spar- 
tans, like all the Greeks, appear to have been ſingularly ad- 
diced to that abominable paſſion, as unnatural as oppoſite 
to the mere light of nature *. Yet the ſex at Sparta was 
in general very beautiful v. 

Let us ſum up, from all we have ſaid, the general and 
ruling character of the Lacedzmonians. Theſe were, with- 
out contradiction, the braveſt, the moſt warlike, the beſt 
{killed in the art-military, the moſt politic, the firmeſt in 
their maxims, and moſt conſtant in their deſigns, of all the 
people of Greece : but at the ſame time they were an impe- 
rious and auſtere people, deceitful, intractable, haughty, 
cruel, and perfidious, capable, in a word, of ſacrificing 
every thing to ambition and to intereſt, and holding in 
contempt the fine arts and the ſciences. Accordingly Ly- 
curgus appears to have been ſolely occupied with the care 
of ſtrengthening their bodies, and to have entirely neg- 
leted the forming of their hearts, and cultivation of 
their minds. Let us not therefore wonder that the cha- 
rater of the Lacedæmonians, naturally rugged and auſtere, 
often degenerated into ferocity; a vice which ſprung 
from their education, and which alienated the good-will of 
all their allies. A people who paſſed their whole lives in 
correcting or being corrected by others «, in giving grave 


y Ariſt. de rep. I. 2. c. 9.; Plut. in Lycurg. p. 47. 58.; in Numa, p. 77-; 
In Agid. & Cleom. p. 798. | 

See Plut in Lycurg. p. 50. & $1.; Xenoph. de rep. Laced. p. 395. 

Id. ibid. d Athen. 1. 13. p. 566. 

»* See Xenoph. de rep. Laced. p. 394.1395. & 395.; Plut. in Lycurg. 
p. 45. 59. SI. 55. ; Meurſ. miſcellan. Lac. J. 2. c. 3. 
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precepts, or receiving them from rigid cenſors, who always 
mingled auſterity with their leſſons ; ſuch a people, I fay, 
could never contract a mild and humane behaviour, or ren- 
der their private converſation agreeable. In 2 word, the 
Spartans ſeem to have been obſtinately blind to the moſt 
valuable endowments of human nature . Such were the 
manners, ſuch the genius of a people admired by all an- 
tiquity, and propoſed by profane authors as a model of 
wiſdom and virtue. 

Sparta, moreover, offers a very ſtriking example of the 
facility with which men run always into extremes. When, 
by the victories of Lyſander, the uſe of gold and ſilver 
was introduced into that republic, and had baniſhed the 
ancient auſterity of manners, then did theſe famous Spar- 
tans directly abandon themſelves to all the exceſſes of luxury 
and debauchery. The ſofteſt and moſt magnificent beds, 
the eaſieſt and moſt delicate cuſhions, the moſt exquiſite 
wines and perfumes, the niceſt meats, the richeſt and high- 
eſt wrought plate, the rareſt and moſt ſuperb tapeſtry, none 
of theſe were too good for the Spartans * Nothing be- 
fides could appeaſe their inſatiable cupidity. It was then 
a proverb in Greece, that gold and ſilver were indeed ſeen 
to enter Sparta, but no one ever ſaw theſe metals return. 


Ir 
Of the Athenians. 


THE manners of the Athenians offer the moſt ſtriking 

and direct contraſt with thoſe of the Lacedæmonians. 
It were even difficult to find a wider difference between any 
two cities, however diſtant, than was in the character and 
common cuſtoms of civil life amongſt the Athenians and 
the Lacedzmonians. Theſe two cities were nevertheleſs 


see Ariſt. de rep. I. B. c. 4. 
* See Athen. 1. 4. p. 141. &142.; Plut. in Agid. & Cleom p 796. 
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near enough neighbours, and made equally a part of one 
and the fame nation. But by ſo much as mens aftions and 
even their thoughts, if we may ſay ſo, were conſtrained 
and limited at Sparta, by ſo much were they free and in- 
dependent at Athens. In a word, theſe two republics 
were actuated by views altogether oppolite, and by prin- 
ciples entirely different. The reader will ſoon ſee a very 
plain proof of this, in the few details which I ſhall give of 
the manners and cuſtoms of the Athenians: 

An Athenian was free to feed, clothe, and lodge himſelf 
as he would. He was alſo at liberty to give himſelf to any 
art or ſcience that he thought proper. In fine, the choice 
of his occupations was not regulated or reſtrained by any 
law. He might paſs his time in the manner that appeared 
to him the moſt convenient, provided it was not in abſolute 
idleneſs. In this reſpe& Athens and Lacedzmon thought 
very differently of the private life and daily employments 
of their citizens. We have ſeen, that Lycurgus had forbid 
the Spartans to apply to any mechanic art, to buſy them- 
ſelves with any domeſtic ceconomy, and even to cultivate 
the ſciences. By this means he had impoſed the hard ne- 
ceſſity of paſſing the greateſt part of their lives in idleneſs 
and want of work. Solon, more enlightened than Lycur- 
gus, had, on the contrary, been ſenſible, that ſloth and too 
much leiture arę more to be feared than all the vices that 
can reign in a ſtate. It was to prevent the introduction of 
thote that he appointed the Areopagus to watch the private 
conduct of the inhabitants of Athens, and to take cogniſance 
of the means which individuals employed for their ſubſiſt- 
ence. This legiſlator had even ordained puniſiments for 
thoſe who mould pais their lives in entire idleneſs f. 

The effect of a police ſo wiſe and ſo attentive, was the 
flourihing at Athens of the fine arts, of manufactures, of 
commerce, of navigation, ſciences, eloquence, in ſhort, of 
all the knowledge which can advantageouſly diſtinguiſh a na- 


f Plut. in Lycurg. p. 54 ; in Solon. p. 90. E.; in Apophthegm, Lac. p 
281. C. 
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tion. But at the ſame time, the great riches introduced 
into Athens by arts and commerce, produced the fame ef- 
feds that they have always produced amongſt all nations. 
I would ſay an exceſſive inclination for pageantry, luxury, 
and magnificence, joined to an extreme love of pleaſure and 
ſenſuality. Athens, after Solon's time, very ſoon became a 
voluptuous city, and its inhabitants yielded but too readily to 
the allurements of ſenſual pleaſure. 

The tables of rich and opulent perſons were ſerved witll 
exquiſite luxury. The extenſive commerce of the Athenians 
enabled them, as Xenophon remarks, to live voluptuouily, 
and to procure all the delicacics which foreign countries 
could then ſupply s. We mult however do juſtice to this 
people. It appears, that, in general, the Athenians were ra- 
ther dainty and delicate, than addicted to gluttony and 
drunkenneſs. I do not find in antiquity, that they were 
ever taxed with committing excelles 1n eating and drinking ; 
we can even aſſert, that the common people were ſober 
and frugal », Let us ſay further, that among the Athenians 
the greateſt feſtal pleaſure conſiſted in a flow of learned, 
ſprightly, and polite converſation, as agreeable, in a word, 
as uſeful and intereſting. The banquet of Plato and that of 
Xenophon give us a model of the ordinary table- talk of the 
Athenians, and it is thus that they prevented the two ex- 
tremes of licentious mirth ard irkſome wearineſs, which 
preſide but too often at molt long meals. 

To the charms of converſation, the Athenians added, in 
their repaſts, that of Liſtening to the recital of ſome poetical 
performance, or of hearing ſome {ſkilful muſician fing, ac- 
companied with his lyre; often even they introduced 
male and female dancers into. their banquetting-rcom, 
Muſic and dancing, among theſe people, made one of the 
principal and moſt uſual entertainments at their feaſts. For 
the reſt, we know, that the women did not eat with the 


De rep. Athen p. 405. ; 
b See Potter Archeolo?. l. 4. c. 18. p. 743.; Caſaubon. in not. ad Athen. I. 2, 
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men i, and that ſupper was the favourite meal of the A. 
thenians *.- Let us add, that they eat crowned with flowers, 
and lying upon beds. 

The Athenians were very magnificent and curious in their 
dreſs. They wore long robes of linen extremely fine, dyed 
purple or other precious colours =. Beneath theſe robes 
they had tunics of various forms and kinds. Their fingers 
were loaded with jewels and rings of great price. They 
wore magnificent girdles, rich and elegant buſkins . Their 
hair was very artfully arranged, curled, and laid back round 
the forehead by hooks of gold, made in the form of graſſ- 
hoppers». For the reſt, it does not appear, that the Athenians 
were in uſe to cover their heads, or that they wore any 
thing that could ſerve for that purpoſe 3. This luxury and 
magnificence of dreſs extended even to the ſlaves. Xeno- 
phon tells us, that a citizen of Athens could ſcarce be at 
all diſtinguithed from a ſlave by the richneſs of his cloathing, 
or by any other external mark. 

We have ſeen, in the ſecond part of this work, that an- 
ciently the Greeks went always armed. The Athenians 
were the firſt whorenounced that barbarous and ferocious cu- 
ſtom. From the time that they believed public ſafety and 
tranquillity well eſtabliſhed in their ſtate, they ceaſed to go 
continually girded with a {word, and no longer wore it, ex- 
cept when going to war . 

The ladies of Athens were very careful of their dreſs, 
and commonly employed the whole morning in it. Their 

toilette conſiſted of numerous a ticles, They made uſe of 
paint, and of all ſuch drugs as they imagined proper to 
cleanſe and beautify the ſkin. They took alſo great care of 
their teeth, blackened their eye-brows, and applied red to 


i Sec Lucian, Plutarch, &c. k Plat. Xen. Plut. &c. 
1 Potter Archeolog. J. 4. c. 20. 


m Thucydid. 1. 1. p. 6. n. 6.; Clem. Alex. Pedag. I. 2. p. 233.; Athen. l. 
12. P. $12. 


» Athen. loco cit.; Pleto in Hippia, p. 255. 
P Thucydid. Clem. Alex. Athen. loco cit. 
® See Lucian in Anacharſi, n. 16. 


r DE rep. Athen. p. 403. F# Thucydid. 1. I, p. 6. n. 6, 
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their lips. The art of compoſing head. dreſſes, was their 
principal occupation. They employed the moſt precious eſ- 
ſences in perſuming their hair, which they commonly dyed 
black or ſome other colour, and then arranged in various 
curls by means of hot irons. A part of it was laid back and 
diſpoſed upon the forehead, the reſt was ſuffered to flow 
1oole, and play negligently upon the ſhoulders. The dreſs 
of the legs and feet of the Athenian ladies was alſo extreme- 
ly neat and elegant. As to their cloaths, they were com- 
poſed of extremely light and fine ſtuffs. They took care to 
have their robes always cloſe upon the boſom, and that they 
ſhould advantageoully ſhew the ſhape *. | 

We do not find with all this, that the women of Athens 
were ever reproached in antiquity with the {ame indecency 
of dreſs, the ſame depravation of manners, or the ſame ambi- 
tion as the women of Sparta. As ts this laſt article, eſpecially, 
it does not appear, that the Athenian women had any influ- 
ence in the government of the ſtate. They lived, in gene- 
ral, very retired in their apartments, ſcarce ever appearing 
in public, and without having any free communication with 
men, a cuſtom which had place amongſt moſt of the people 
of Greece. 

I have ſhewn elſewhere, that, amongſt the Athenians, the 
external architecture of their houſes could not have any 
great appearance or ſplendor as. But in the inſide, they 
were highly finiſhed and very voluptuous. The rich ſpared 
nothing to procure themſelves, in that reſpect, all the con- 
veniencies and all the ornaments poilible. They had large 
gardens within their walls, diſpoſed in the moſt commodi- 
ous manner for the different bodily exerciſes, ſuch as wreſt- 
ling, running, &c. in which the Athenians greatly employed 
themſelves. They had alſo bathing- rooms, with all that 
belonged to them neceſſary for refining upon that pleaſure =. 
The taſte which the Athenians had for painting, ſculpture, 
and, in general, for all the arts of luxury and delight, does 
not permit us to doubt, that their apartments were furnithed 


* Lucian, Amor. n. 39. & 40. 
2 Supra, book 41. 3. P. 7. * Scnoph, de ren, Athen. D. 405 5 
2 with 
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with pictures, ſtatues, and rich veſſels. We know alſo, that 
part of the luxury and ſumptuouſneſs of theſe people conſiſt. 
ed in the beauty and richneis of the beds and of the 
carpets which they ſpread upon their floors and their ſeats, 

Although the marine was the principal occupation of the 
inhabitants of Athens, and men of all ranks took upon them 
to handle the oapy, yet was this people by no means affected 
with that roughneſs which ſeamen are generally accuſed of. 
On the contrary, nothing 1s more celebrated in antiquity, 
than the politeneſs of the Athenians: A politeneſs which 
reached even to the dregs of the people. The Atticiſm diſ- 
tinguthed the inhabitants of Athens, as much as the urbani- 
ty did afterwards diſtinguiſh the inhabitants of Rome. I 
own, however, that it 1s difficult to find that politeneſs and 
that delicacy of taſte ſo boaſted of, in thoſe obſcenities 
which were continually heard in the theatre of Athens. 
The comedies of Ariſtophanes are full of groſs images, 
which amongſt us the moſt impudent and diſſolute man 
would be aſhamed of. I ſhall ſay the {ame of thoſe bitter 
railleries, of thoſe groſs and indecent (allies which were ut- 
tered in the public aſſemblies. Nothing is more diſtant 
from the idea which we muſt naturally form of politeneſs, 
than the manner in which Eſchines and Demoſthenes treat 
each other in their harangues. They inte change the moſt 
atrocious abuſe. I thould think, moreover, that theſe faults 
may be attributed to the form of government of Athens. 

In republics men eaſily agree to look upon unbounded 
headlong liberty as the moſt precious attribute of humanity. 
They uſually make perfect equality conſiſt in unlimited 
freedom of ſpeech. This ſentiment always imprints on 
republican ſpirits a certain aſperity which muſt neceſſarily 
affect the manners. 

I have already told the reader, that there were few town: 
in Greece where the taſte for pleaſure was more lively that 
at Athens. They were paſſionately fond of feaſting, hunt- 
ing, muſic, dancing, and particularly of theatrical repreten- 


y Xenoph, de rep. Athen. p. 404, : 
tation3- 
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tations. The Athenians had alſo other ſorts of public ſpec- 
tacles. Theſe were the parades and religious proceſſions 
which on certain days of the year were made with great ce- 
remony, pomp, and magnificence. The gay youth of A- 
thens had alſo their particular taſtes, as is uſual in all rich 
and opulent cities; they were fond of {ſplendid frolics, of 
uncommon kinds of dogs, of having fine horſes and many 
ot them; of keeping courteſans and female dancers -. The 
children of Piſiſtratus were accuſed of introducing into A- 
thens a taſte for debauchery and libertiniſm =. The cour- 
teſans however were in great favour in the time of Solon v. 
It was, to ſpeak of it by the by, the only idea the Athenians 
had of gallantry. For never did the Greeks know real 
love, nor any thing belonging to it. Their hearts and minds 
were abſolutely abandoned to that deteſtable paſſion ſo 
totally oppoſite to the taſte for women e, with whom, be- 
ſides, the men lived not in domeſtic ſociety. 

We mult allow, however, that notwithſtanding the diſ- 
orders of the youth, inevitable in great cities, decency of 
manners and public decorum were very much reſpected at 
Athens. A citizen who had been ſeen to enter a tavern to 
eat and drink, was d (honoured for ever. No more was ne- 
ceſſary to cauſe a ſenator to be baniſhed from the Areopa- 
gus 2. An archon convicted of being drunk, was for the 
firſt time condemned to a heavy fine, and in caſe of relapſe, 
was puniſhed with death. Hiſtory has even handed down 
two remarkable examples of the reſpect which the Athenians 
had for public decency and modeſty. In the war which 
Philip King of Macedon carried on againſt them, one of 
his couriers was ſeized. They read all the letters he carried, 
except thoſe which Queen Olympia the wite of Philip had 


2 See Plut. in Alcibiad.; Athen. I. 12. p. 532. 

2 Athen. ibid. Piſiſtratus was cotemporary with Solon, 

b Athen l. 13. p 569. 

c See Herodot. I. 1. n. 135.; Plut. in Solon. p. 79. in Themiſt. et Alcibiad. 
paſſim.; Cicero Tuſcul. Queſt. I. 4. n. 33.; Lucian paſim.; Athen. I. 13. 
D. 564. & 601.; Menag. in not. ad Diog. Laert. 1. 1. n. 55. p. 32. 

4 Athen. I. 13. p. 566. 
© Diog. Laert. in Solon, I. I, n. 57.; Pollux, 1, 8. c. 9. ſegm. 89, 
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wrote him. Thoſe the Athenians ſent back to that prince 
with the ſeals unbroken, being ſtopped from opening them 
by the conſideration of the reſpect which is due to the ſe- 
crets which may be between huſband and wife t. The ſame 
Athenians having ordered, that ſtrict {earch ſhould be made 
after the preſents which Harpalus, by order of Philip, had dil. 
tributed to the orators of the city, they did not permit 
the houſe of Callicles, who was then newly mar::ed, to be 
ſearched, and that out of reſpect for his ſpoute, who was 
then lodged there :. | 

I forgot to put in the number of the common pleaſures 
of che Athenians, that of their walks, the chief delight of 
which always conſiſted in the charms of converſation. I 
ſhall moreover remark, that what we call play in our days, 
was ſcarce known at all to the ancients; and that is a very 
notable difference between their manners and ours. Their 
walks, and their various bodily exerciſes, ſerved them in 
place of it. Beſides, as I have ſaid, they did not live with 
the ladies. 

As to the particular occupations of the Athenians, they 
cannot have failed of them. Commerce alone to which 
they were greatly addicted, ſufficed to fill up a great part 
of their time. A good deal too was employed in ſoliciting 
and conducting their affairs; for theſe people were fond of 
chicane and law-{uits >. They were obliged, beſides, to carry 
on intrigues to pay their court, and to inſtruct themſelves in 
the private and public intereſts of the ſtate, ſince every ci- 
tizen of Athens had a thare in the government of the repu- 
blic. For this reaſon it is, that eloquence was ſo highly 
honourcd amongſt this people. It was eloquence that led 
the way to the higheſt offices, that ruled in the afſemblies; 
in a word, that decided every thing, and gave an almoſt ſove- 
reign power to thoie who poſſeſſed the talent of fine ſpeaking. 
To the ſtudy of rhetoric, the Athenians uſually. joined that of 
philoſophy, and under that denomination we ought to com- 


t Plut. in Demoſth. p. 298. e 1d. ibid. p. 857. 
k Sce the waſps of Ariſtophanes, and Caſaubon, in Athen. 1. 14. c. 19. p. 910. 
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priſe all the ſciences which compoſe or have any relation to 
Y Furthermore, though the education and way of living at 
Athens was ſo different from thoſe of Sparta, the Athenians 
were not eſſentially leſs brave or leſs warhike than the Spar- 
tans. The battles of Marathon, of Salamin, and of Platea, 
without mentioning a number of other very memorable ac- 
tions, are teſtimonies of the bravery and magnanimity of 
the Athenians ſufficiently authentic to make 1t needleſs to 
inſiſt upon it. They are perhaps the only nation in the u- 
niverſe who, according to the remark of Athenzus, clo- 
thed in purple, and decked in all the ornaments of dreſs, 
have beaten and diſperſed formidable armiesi. Glory had 
the ſame effect on the minds of the Athenians, that di- 
ſcipline produced in thoſe of the Spartans. For never people 
had more of a ſenſe of honour, or were more greedy of glory 
and of praiſe, than were the Athenians. 
If there was the greateſt oppolition between the manners 

of the Athenians and thoſe of the Lacedæmonians, there 
was, if the expreſſion may be allowed, ſtill more between 
the eſſence of their genius and of their character. Cruel- 
ty was the ruling propenſity of the Spartans, mildneſs was 
in general the ground of the character of the Athenians. 
The difference between them, in this reſpect, is eaſily ſeen 
in the manner of treating the ſlaves amongſt each of the 
two people. I have already ſhewn to what exceſs of out- 
rage the Spartans were carried againſt their ſlaves. The 
Athenians, on the contrary, treated them with great hu- 
manity. 'Their condition was infinitely more gentle at A- 
thens than in any other city of Greece E. They had an ac- 
tion againſt their maſters on account of outrage and ill u- 
ſage . If the fact was proved, the maſter was obliged to 
ſell his ſlave, who, while the proceſs depended, might re- 
tire into an aſylum deſtined to ſecure him from all vio- 
lence =, The liberty of which the Athenians were ſo jea- 


1 Athen. I. 12. p. 512. 


* Demoſth. Philipp. 3. p. 383. 1 Athen. I. 6. p. 266. & 267. 
+ Plut. de ſuperſtit. p. 165. in Theſ. p. 17. ; Pollux. l. 7. c. 2. ſegm. 13. 
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lous, was not interdicted to the flavess They could pur. 
chaſe their freedom in ſpite of their maſters, when once 
they had amaſſed the ſum which the law had fixed for that 
purpoſe =. It was not even unuſual for a patron who was 
content with the ſervices of his ſlave, to give him his liber. 
ty for reward. 

The humanity of the Athenians extended even to beaſts. 
Plutarch relates, on this ſubject, a ſingular fact which is 
a ſtrong inſtance of the general good nature of this peo- 
ple. When the conſtruction of the temple named Hecaton- 
pedon was finiſhed, the Athenians ordained, that al! 
the beaſts of burthen ſhould be fer at liberty that had been 
employed in that work, and that they ſhould be ſuffered 
to feed at pleaſure in the beſt paſtures for the reſt of their 
life. A mule who conformably to that ordinance had been 
left at full liberty, coming of its own accord to preſent it- 
ſelf to work, and heading thoſe who drew the carriages 
for the citadel, the people charmed with that action, made 
a decree that the mule ſhould be particularly taken care of, 
and fed at the expenſe of the public e. 

Theſe ſketches, as I ſaid juſt now, do honour to the cha- 
racer of the Athenians, and prove, that a great fund of 
mildneſs and good nature reigned in the minds of this peo- 
ple. But we might cite others which equally ſhew, that, 
on many occaſions, the Athenians forgot theſe principles of 
humanity, and gave themſelves upto the moſt cruel exceſſes 
that rage and giddy fury could inſpire. What ſhall we 
think, for inſtance, of the barbarity with which they put 
to death the heralds ſent by Darius to ſummon them to ſub- 
mit to his dominion»? On that occaſion, they violated 
equally the rights of nations and thoſe of humanity. What 
name alſo ſhall we give to the fury with which the Athe- 
nians condemned to death ten of their generals, who could 
be reproached with no other crime than having neglected, 
after a victory at ſea, to ſtop to pick up the floating bodies 


- 


n Plaut. in Caſin. act. 1. ſcen. 2. 
In Ca tone, p. 339. See alſo de ſolert. animal. p. 970. 


2 See Herodot. J. 7, n. 133. 
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of their ſoldiers, that they might purſue the enemy with 
more ardour, and finiſh his entire defeat 2? I could ſtill 
touch upon other facts as diſnonourable for the Athenians; 
ſuch, for example, as the equally unjuſt and cruel manner 
of condemning Socrates to death. This judgment will in 
all ages be a blot that all the luſtre of their glorious ac- 
tions will never be able to efface. Such an infamy can only 
be attributed to that inconſtancy and fickleneſs which pre- 
fided for the moſt part over all the proceedings of the Athe- 
nians, and rendered this people ſuſceptible of all impreſ- 
ſions. 

It is certain, that the Athenians in general had as much 
wit as any people ever had; but, if we may be allowed to 
ſay it, they had too much of | It, and to ſuch a degree as to 
outrun their judgment. 'They were not enough on their 
puard againſt their imagination, which often carried them 
beyond all juſt bounds. Hence comes their ſingular in- 
clination for fables and chimeras. They were extreme] 
fond of hearing them, provided they were gracefully pre- 
ſented, and delivered with wit. To this taſte for ſingular 
and extraordinary facts, is commonly attributed, and with 
a good deal of reaſon, a great part of the tales which He- 
rodotus has ſown in his hiſtory. He knew the Athenians; 
and ſought to pleaſe them. in that view, he has been lets 
delicate and leſs ſcrupulous in the choice of facts than pro- 
bably he would have been, without that deſire of being 
read and admired by a people naturally fond gf the marve]- 
lous and of the extraordinary. Do we not alfo know tha: 
Demoſthenes was more than once obliged to have recourſe 
to ſuch like artifices to catch the attention ef his audience, 
and that at times when no leſs than the ſafet) of their coun- 
try was at ſtake? 

To define the Athenians in few words, they were 2 
mild, humane, ard beneficent people, magnanimous, ge- 
nerous, moſt brave and moſt warlike, having beſides great 
talents for commerce and ſea-afiairsz but at the {ame time 


4 Diod. 1. 13. p. 622. &c. ; Valer. Maxim. 1. 1. c. t. extern. n. 9. ; S enopb- 
de reb. geſt. Græc. I. 1. relates this fact a little differently, 
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light, touchy, and capricious, hot-headed, haughty, and 
inconſtant; polite, moreover, and delicate in point of de- 
corum, the times of which I ſpeak being conſidered, ſen- 
ſual and voluptuous, taken up with a fine picture, a beauti- 
ful ſtatue, paſſionately fond of ſpectacles, lovers of the 
ſciences and fine arts in every kind and branch; curious, 
in a word, of news, and very talkative, ſprightly, humo- 
rous, fond of drollery and jeſts, of quick feelings, and ex- 
preſſing themſelves with the moſt exquiſite taſte and deli- 
cacy ; having produced beſides many men of wit as brilliant 
as ſolid, and many great and ſublime geniuſes. 


AK 0-1 0 8 Mu 
Of the plays or games of the Greets. 


I Should think I omitted an article eſſential to the know- 

ledge of the manners of the Greeks, if I did not fay 
ſomething of the different plays eſtabliſhed very anciently 
among theſe people. It is known, that by the term plays 
or games we are to underſtand thote great and magnificent 
tpectacles, where many bands of combatants diſputed the 
prize in the various bodily exerciſes which made the fub- 
ject of rhe plays I ſpeak of. There was a conſiderable 
number of them eſtabliſhed in ſeveral paris of Greece; but 
the moſt ſolemn were the Olympic, the Pythian, the Ne- 
mæan, and the Iſthmian games. Theſe forts of feſtivals 
were continued for many days. I hall not dwell upon 
the whole apparatus and all the ceremonies obſerved there, 
nor enumerate all the different combats, ſuch as the wreft- 
ling, the pancratium, or mixed combat, the boxing, the 
race, the quoits, &c. in which they were exerciſed. My 
buſineſs is only to conſider the end and motives of the 
eſtabliſhment of theſe games. 

I have already remarked elſewhere, that it was cuſtom- 
ary amongſt almoſt all civiliſed people, to eſtabliſh feſtivals 
and contrive public diverſions, to qualify the fatigue and 
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laſſitude which muſt be the conſequence of continual ap- 

plication to work, or to remedy the lingering irkſomeneſs 
inevitably and neceſſarily attached to a life of conſtant 
idleneſs. But the legiſlators juſtly perſuaded that the mul- 
titude were too much the flaves of ſenſe, and too little en- 
lightened to be able to find ſufſicient recreation in intel- 
lectual amuſements only, endeavoured to rouſe and divert 
them by ſenſible and ſtriking objects. In this view, they 
thought, in all times, of diverting the people by ſubjects 
proportioned to their underſtanding and taſte; I mean by 
{peQacles, whoſe outward ſhow ſhould ſtrike the ſenſes and 
produce ſtrong impreſſions. But we alſo ſee, that molt le- 
giſlators gave their attention at the ſame time to the means 
of rendering theſe ſorts of diverſions uſeful and profit- 

able. | 

Theſe two motives are eaſily diſcovered in the eſtabliſh- 
ment of the games of Greece. Thoſe who inſtituted them, 
had not ſolely regarded the pleaſure and amuſement of the 
multitude. They had mingled, in theſe eſtabliſhments, 
views of very wife and refined policy. Greece is in gene- 
ral a pretty hot country. We know that the remperature 
of ſuch climates commonly renders the body ſoft and effe- 
minate. By annexing ideas of the greateſt glory to the 
ſucceeding in exerciſes, which demand great force and ad- 
egreſs, it was deſigned to render the body more plianr, 
ſtronger, and more vigorons than it commonly 1s in hot 
countries. They wanted thus early to prepare the youth 
for the painful toils of war, and at the fame time to make 
them fitter to carry arms. By means of the exerciles I {peat 
of, the young people were accuſtomed to fatigue from their 
infancy, and were thus rendered more firm, more warlike, 
more intrepid, and more dexterous, eſpecially in combats 
where ſtrength of body and addreſs generally decided the 
victory, as they did in ancient times; becauſe, the uſe of fire- 
arms being unknown, they were commonly obliged to ap- 
proach very near. The advantages which the Greeks drew 
from the different exerciſes to which they were enured from 
cheir infancy, appeared ſenſibly in the wars which they 
G g 2 bad 
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had to maintain againſt the Perſians. With a handful of 
men, they defeated innumerable armies. Herodotus pre. 
tends, that one ſingle Greek maintained his ground againſt 
ten Barbarians", This great hiſtorian further obſerves, 
that thoſe who ſignaliſed themſelves the moſt in the battles 
of Marathon, of Salamis, and Platea, had almoſt all of them 
gained the prizes in the games I have ſpoke of t. 

Let us alſo remark, with what addreſs the inſtitutors of 
theſe games had found the art of exciting that noble emu- 
lation, and that generous ardour for glory, which are, and 
always will be, the beſt rampart and firmeſt ſupport of a 
ſtate. In the origin, the conquerors received for their 
whole reward only a ſimple crown of wild olive at the Olym- 
pic games, of laurel at the Pythean, of green ſmallage (a 
kind of parſley) at the Nemæan, and of dry ſmallage at 
the Iſthmian games*. The authors of theſe eſtabliſhments 
had deſigned to inculcate, that honour alone, and not a ſor- 
did intereſt, ought to be the end and reward of victory. We 
may judge what might be performed by a people accuſtom- 
ed to be conducted by ſuch principles. Tygranes, one of 
the principal officers of the troops of Xerxes, hearing talk 
of what were the prizes of the Grecian games, turned to- 
wards Mardonius, who commanded in chief the whole army 
of that monarch, and, ſtruck with aſtoniſhment, exclaimed, 
Heavens! with what men are you going to engage 
<« inſenſible to intereſt, they combat only for glory. An 
exclamation full of ſenſe and judgment, whole force and 
truth was unfelt by Xerxes . 

In fine, the principal motive, and that which we e ſhould 
molt admire in the eſtabliſhment of the games I have {poke 
of, was the opportunity which theſe ſpectacles afforded all 
the inhabitants of the different cities of Greece of ſeeing 
each other, and continuing aſſembled for ſome time in the 
ſame places. It was, in effect, the part of prudence and 


ſound policy, to procure theſe people all poſſible means of 
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uniting. The Greek nation, compoſed of a multitude of 
hrtle ſtates jealous and envious of each other, had need, 
for their. preſervation, of ſome common centre where 
all its inhabitants might often find themſelves united and 
mingled indifferently with the moſt perfe& equality. This 
is what happened in theſe games, whither repaired an in- 
credible number of ſpectators from all parts of Greece. 
By this concourſe was formed, without any apparent affecta- 
tion, a fort of bond of correſpondence, and, if one may 
call it fo, a ſort of confraternity, amongſt the citizens of 
all the different Grecian cities. Too many occaſions there- 
fore could not be contrived for their being together, and 
ſeeing each other familiarly. I have already made the re- 
mark in ſpeaking of the eſtablihhment of the council of the 
Amphyctions =, 

But the inſtitution of public games was {till more pro- 
per to operate ſuch a union and concord as I have ſpoke 
of. The diverlions which they partook of at Olympia, 
and the other places where theſe games were celebrated, 
naturally diſpoſed the minds to good humour and gaiety. 
They had daily occaſion to fee and converſe with each 
other. Iteven often happened, that this familiarity and 
habitual commerce engaged many citizens of different re- 
publics to join in the bonds of hoſpitality. It 1s thus that 
they could without any formalities treat in a friendly manner 
of, the reciprocal intereſts of each community. The Greek3 
at theſe times appeared to be, in a manner, inhabitants of 
one and the fame city. They offered in common the ſame 
ſacrifices to the {ame gods, and participated the ſame plea- 
ſures -. By this means they obtained the calming of 
grudges and terminating of quarrels, by ſtifling animoſities. 
They had fair oportunities, in theſe grand aſſemblies, of 
effacing thoſe popular prejudices which are often kept up 


only for want of knowing the nation againſt whom a pre- 
judice is conceived. 


* See part 2. book I. chap, 3. art. I. 
See Strabo, 1.9. p. $12. 
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Add to this, that, during all the time of theſe ſpectacles, 
there was a general ſuſpenſion of arms throughout all 
Greece, that they might affiſt at them with more tranquillity 
and ſatisfaction. Then all hoſtilities ceaſed, and every 
movement of war was interrupted . It is eaſy to perceive 
how much ſuch a cuſtom . muſt have contributed to bring 
about a union of hearts, and ceſſation of troubles and divi- 
fions. The celebration of the games, by reſtoring peace 
and tranquillity for a time, readily diſpoſed their minds 
to ſecure the advantages of them irrevocably. We re- 
gard the inſtitution of the games of Greece in every re- 
ſpect as a maſterpiece of policy and prudence. 

It is true, that in after times this eſtabliſnment, ſo wiſely 
contrived, degenerated greatly from its primitive inſtitution, 
and even gave room for ſtrange abuſes. The idea of 
rendering themſelves uſeful to their country, and forming 
themſelves to the uſe and handling of arms by bodily ex- 
erciſes, diſappeared. The Athletes made a profeſſion a- 
part, which from thenceforth devoted their talents to the 
ſenſeleſs deſire of acquiring a vain-glory, and honours as 
ſteril as frivolous. They entered the liſts only as actors 
in a ſpectacle, to make ſhow of their ſtrength or addrels, 
and attract the applauſe of the public by diverting it. They 
carried the exerciſes beyond all bounds, and puſhed the 
excels ſo far as to be continually in danger of loſing their 
lives, or being crippled for the reſt of their days *. Then 
might be juſtly applied to the games of Greece that hon 
mot ſo boaſted amongſt the ancients : © If it is ſeriouſly and 
in good earneſt that ye fight, ye do not do enough; but 
« if it is only in jeſt and for amuſement, ye do too much.” 
Let us remark further, that ſuch ſpectacles were only fit to 
familiariſe the ſpectators with violence and inhumanity. 
Theſe combats muſt neceſſarily leave upon the mind im- 
preſſions of cruelty and barbarity, the conſequences of whic!: 
are always extremely to be feared *. 
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It happened alſo, that the people taking too great a taſte 
for that kind of amuſement, went ſo far as to negle& for 
it their own proper affairs. They paſled the time in ſce ing 
the ſer combats of the Athletes, who inceſſantly repeated 
their exerciſes, that they might appear with more ſuc- 
ceſs in the public and ſolemn games. The ambition of 
carrying the palm became at laſt a general and univerſal 
madneſs. They deſpiſed the ſtudy of the moſt uſeful and 
neceſſary arts, to occupy themſelves entirely in uſeleſs 
trials of ſkill. The taſte for gymnaſtics was a kind of 
epidemic malady which ſpread over all Greece. Gluttony 
and drunkenneſs ſoon joined that depravation of man- 
ners. Theſe vices became, ſo to ſpeak, the particular 
appendage of the Arhleres. Thoſe who originally had 
addicted themſelves to that profeſſion, regarded frugality 
as the moſt proper means for preſerving their ſtrength 
and addreſs; they lived only on nuts, dry figs, and cheele ». 
This too auſtere regimen diſpleaſed the maſters of the 
liſts, who roſe inſenſibly throughout Greece, and formed 
at length a particular profeſſion. They permitted their 
pupils the uſe of fleſh. The moſt folid and ſucculent, 
ſuch, in a word, as afforded the ſtrongeſt and moſt abun- 
dant nouriſhment, was preferred to all other aliments<. 
It can ſcarce be conceived to what excels the Athletes car- 
ried their voracity in the latter times. Hiitory ſays, that 
Milo Crotonienſis was not yet ſatisfied after having eat 
twenty minæ of fleſh *, and as much bread, and drank three 


certain ruggedneſs, let us even ſay a certain ferocity in their manners and 

conduct: may not one attribute the particulir ſpirit which reigns in the 

nation I ſpeak of, to the taſte the people have preterved for ſpectacles of 
pladiators ? 

v Plin. I. 23. ſe. 63. p. 25.; Pauſ. l. 6. c. 7. ; A. Cora. Celſus, l. 4. c. 6. ; 
Diog. Laert. 1. 8. ſegm. 12. 

© Autores ſupra laudaii. 

* The twenty minz of fleſh amounts to more than ta pounds Paris weight, 
and the congii of wine to ten pints and about a chopin of the ſame meaſure +, 
The ftory which the ancients tel! us of the bull of four years old that Milo 
cat ail up in a day, after having carried it upon his ſhoulders the length of a 
ſtadium, may, 1 think, be regarded as an idle fable. Athen. I. 10. c. 2. p. 472. 
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congii of wine 4. Another of theſe Athletes eat to the rate 
of fourſcore cakes a-day . This ſort of people at that 
time made a part of their ſuperiority over other men con- 
ſiſt in a monſtrous and exceſſive voracity f. 

Then alſo diſappeared that difintereſtedneſs ſo pure, ſo 
noble, and ſo abſolute, which had originally animated the 
combatants. At firſt only a ſimple cfown of laurel had 
been allotted to the conquerors for their reward. In the 
end, the privilege of being fed at the public expenſe was 
granted to ſuch of the Athletes as had been victorious. 
"They were not long of abuſing it, even ſo far as to be- 
come a great burthen upon the cities and upon the people. 
This abuſe appeared ſo heavy to Solon, that he thought 
himſelf obliged ro remedy it, and reduce the penſions of 
the victorious Athletes. He aſſigned only 500 drachmas to 
thoſe who had carried the prize in the Olympic games, one 
hundred to thoſe who had been crowned at the Iſthmian 
games, and ſo of the others in proportion 2. This legiſ- 
lator found that it was ſhameful to give ſuch ſums to 
mere wreſtlers, which it were much more juſt and more 
uſeful to employ in maintaining and rewarding the 
children of thoſe who had fallen ſword-in-hand in the ſer- 
vice of their country >. To judge of the juſt contempt 
the Athletes had fallen into, we muſt hear Euripides.“ A. 
© mongſt the infinite evils which reign in Greece,“ ſaid this 
famous poet, there is none more pernicious than the pro- 
« feſſion of the Athletes; for, in the firſt place, they are in- 
© capable of conduct. How, in effect, ſhall a man ſubject 
© to his palate and become a ſlave to his belly, how can he 
ce procure a fund ſufficient for the ſubſiſtence of his f2- 
emily? Moreover, the Athletes know not what it is to 
* endure poverty by ſuiting themſelves to fortune ; for 
* having no foundation of good principles, hardly do they 


* Athen. loco 617. 
* Theocrit. Idyll. 4. | 
f Sec Athen. J. 12. c.2.; et Galen. de dignoſt. pu Iſ. I. 2. c. 2 | 
8 Plat. in c: on. p. pr.; Diog. Laer t. 1. 1. gm. 55. b 1d. ibid. 
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te change their character even in diſgrace. I cannot,“ 
continues Euripides, “ approve the cuſtom of the Greeks 
re of forming numerous aſſemblies to honour tuch frivolous 
« diverſions. For let one of them excel in wre!tling, 
x Jet him be nimble in the race, let him know how to 
r throw a quoit, or apply a vigorous blow on the jaw of 
* his antagoniſt, what is his country the better of theſe 
ce fine talents, or of the honour he gains by them? Will 
re he repulſe the enemy by the force of his qudit, or put 
* him to flight by exerciſing himſelf in the race armed 
ce with a buckler? Theſe follies are not the buſineſs of 
« the field,” &c. i. It is thus that the inſtitution of the 
public games of Greece, that is to ſay, one of the fineſt 
and wiſeft inventions, was inſenſibly cortupted, and at laſt 
degenerated ſo far as to become a moſt pernicious abule; 

I muſt alſo take notice, that the beſt writers of antiquity 
have thought it juſt to attribute to the ſpectacle of the 
Athletes, that infamous paſſion to which the Greeks were 
but too much addicted. This fort of actors always appear- 
ed in public entirely naked. The nature of the exerciſes 
which made the ſubject of the games I {peak of, joined to 
the heat of the climate, and the feaſon of their celebra- 
tion *, neceſſarily required them to be naked. The Athletes 
were accuſtomed to that indecency from their earlieſt 
youth; for to ſucceed in the profeſſion which they embraced, 
they could not apply to it too early. The habit of appear- 
ing before each other continually naked, ſoon deſtroyed 
every ſentiment of modeſty, and introduced amongſt the 
Creeks that horrible corruption with which they have been 
ſo often reproached *; a depravity which was moreover 
ſomented by the little commerce and familiarity which 
I have already 


i Acad. des inſcript. t. 11 m. p. 217. See alſo Lucian. in Anacharſi; 
Athen. I. 10. p. 413. 414. ; Flut. quæſt. Rom. p. 274. 

It was in the month of July. 

k Mi gridem hc in Grecorum gonimaſiis nata conſuetudo videtur, in quibus 
F/li liberi & chnceſſi ſunt amores. Cicero, "Tuſc al, quæſt. 1. 4. n. 33. Ennius 
had ſaid before Cicero, Flag/tii frincitium eft nudare inter cives corpora. Apud 
Cicer. loco cit. Sec alſo Plaut. t. 2. p. 274.751. 
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congii of wine . Another of theſe Athletes eat to the rate 
of fourſcore cakes a-day . This ſort of people at that 
time made a part of their ſuperiority over other men con- 
fiſt in a monſtrous and exceſſive voracity f. 

Then alſo diſappeared that diſintereſtedneſs ſo pure, ſo 
noble, and ſo abſolute, which had originally animated the 
combatants. At firſt only a ſimple crown of laurel had 
been allotted to the conquerors for their reward. In the 
end, the privilege of being fed at the public expenſe was 
granted to ſuch of the Athletes as had been victorious. 
They were not long of abuſing it, even fo far as to be- 
come a great burthen upon the cities and upon the people. 
This abuſe appeared ſo heavy to Solon, that he thought 
himſelf obliged to remedy it, and reduce the penſions of 
the victorious Athletes. He aſſigned only 500 drachmas to 
thoſe who had carried the prize in the Olympic games, one 
hundred to thoſe who had been crowned at the Iſthmian 
games, and ſo of the others in proportion z. This legiſ- 
lator found that it was ſhameful to give ſuch ſums to 
mere wreſtlers, which it were much more juſt and more 
uſeful to employ in maintaining and rewarding the 
children of thoſe who had fallen ſword-in-hand in the fſer- 
vice of their country >. To judge of the juſt contempt 
the Athletes had fallen into, we muſt hear Euripides.“ A. 
© mongſt the infinite evils which reign in Greece,” ſaid this 
famous poet, © there is none more pernicious than the pro- 
« feſſion of the Athletes; for, in the firſt place, they are in- 
© capable of conduct. How, in effect, ſhall a man ſubject 
te to his palate and become a flaye to his belly, how can hs 
* procure a fund ſufficient for the ſubſiſtence of his f2- 
emily? Moreover, the Athletes know not what it is to 
* endure poverty by ſuiting themſelves to fortune; for 
* having no foundation of good principles, hardly do they 


4 Athen. loco G7. 

* Theocrit. Idyll. 4. | 

f Sec Athen. 1. 19. c. 2.; et Galen. de dignoſt. pulf. I. 2. c. 2 | 
8 Plat. in Scion. p. r.; Diog. Laer t. I 1. gm. 55. b Id. ibid. 
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& change their character even in diſgrace. I cannot,“ 


continues Euripides, © approve the cuſtom of the Greeks 
re of forming numerous aſſemblies to honour tuch frivolous 
« diverſions. For let one of them excel in wre{tling, 
rc let him be nimble in the race, let him know how to 
re throw a quoit, or apply a vigorous blow on the jaw of 
«© his antagoniſt, what is his country the better of theſe 
te fine talents, or of the honour he gains by them? Will 
re he repulſe the enemy by the force of his qudit, or put 
* him to flight by exerciſing himſelf in the race armed 
c with a buckler? Theſe follies are not the buſineſs of 
et the field,” &c. i. It is thus that the inſtitution of the 
public games of Greece, that is to ſay, one of the fineſt 
and wiſeft inventions, was inſenſibly cortupted, and at laſt 
degenerated fo far as to become a moſt pernicious abuſe. 

1 muſt alſo take notice, that the beſt writers of antiquity 
have thought it juſt to attribute to tlie ſpectacle of the 
Athletes, that infamous paſſion to which the Greeks were 
but too much addicted. This fort of actors always appear- 
ed in public entirely naked. The nature of the exerciſes 
which made the ſubject of the games I {peak of, joined to 
the heat of the climate, and the ſeaſon of their celebra- 
tion *, neceſſarily required them to be naked. The Athletes 
were accuſtomed to that indecency from their earlieſt 
youth; for to ſucceed in the profeſſion which they embraced, 
they could not apply to it too early. The habit of appear- 
ing before each other continually naked, ſoon deſtroyed 
every ſentiment of modeſty, and introduced amongſt the 
Greeks that horrible corruption with which they have been 


ſo often reproached * ; a depravity which was moreover 


fomented by the little commerce and familiarity which 
ſubſiſted in that nation between the ſexes. 


I have already 


i Acad. des inſcript. t. I; m. p. 2x7. See alſo Lucian. in Anacharſi; 
Athen. I. 10. p. 413. 414. ; Flut. quæſt. Rom. p. 274. 

* It was in the month of July. 

k Mihi gridem hc in Gr ecorum gvnnaſiis nata conſuetudo videtur, in quibus 
F/li liberi & chnceſſi ſunt amores. Cicero, Tuſc al, queſt. 1. 4. n. 33. Ennius 


had ſaid before Cicero, Flagitii frincitium eft nudare inter cives corpora. Apud 
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ſpoke of it '. . I ſhall only add, that the women never al- 
ſiſted at the public games. They were even forbid under 
grievous penalties to approach the place where they were 
celebrated v. 

[t remains, that I ſpeak a word of the theatre of the 
Greeks, and of the taſte which the Athenians particularly 
had for that diverſion. We know, that theatrical repre- 
ſentations took birth amongſt the Greeks, and that to 
them alone the invention 1s due; we may fix the epocha 
of it to about the year 590 before Jeſus Chriſt. Thele 
ſpectacles were in uſe only at certain times of the year, 
and particularly at the celebration of the feaſts of Bac- 
chus. 

I ſhall not ſtop to examine the origin and various pro- 
greſs of the theatre amongſt the Greeks. The reader may 
conſult on this ſubject the authors who have made it the 
principal object of their reſearches. Some {ummary ideas 
will, I think, be ſufficient for the end I have propoſed. 

It is to the Athemans, without contradiction, that the 
Greek theatre is indebted for that degree of perfection to 
which we lee it was carried. They ſpared nothing that 
could any wiſe contribute to it. This people, voluptuous, 
but delicate in their pleaſures, eſtablihed a concourſe of 
authors, and commillaries named by the ftate to judge 
of the merit of the pieces. None were allowed to be played 
till they had firſt undergone examination -. That which 
obtained the plurality of {uffrages, was declared victorious, 
crowned as ſuch, and repreſented at the expenſe of the re- 
public with all poſhble pomp and magnificence. it is 
caſy to perceive how much ardour and <mulation theſe 


! Supra, p. 227. 

m Flian. var. hift. 1.10. c. f.; Pauſ. l. 5. c. 6. We muſt however in this 
reſpect do juſtice to the Greeks, The law which forbade the women to aſſiſt 
at the public games, was very wiſe, and very conformable to public de- 
cency and modeſty. Decorum demanded that the fex ſhould not be ad- 
mited to molt of theſe ſpectacles, where the actors always appeared entirely 
{tripped of cloathing. 

# Sce Plut. in Cimone, p. 483. E. 
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diſputes and theſe public rewards muſt have excited amongſt 
the poets, and how much ſuch an uſage muſt have contri- 
buted to the. perfection of dramatic pieces in Greece. 

We cannot in this reſpect but applaud the Athenians for 
the taſte and ſenſibility they teſtified for theatrical repre- 
ſentations ; a diverſion the moſt ingenious, the moſt noble, 
and the moſt uleful, perhaps, that can be procured for the 
multitude. But we muſt at the fame time condemn the 
exceſs into which this people ſell in the end. The Athe- 
nians very ſoon carried their eagerneſs and their paſſion for 
the theatre to ſuch a point, as to make it their ſole occu- 
pation, and even to ſacrifice to it the intereſts of the ſtate. 
The funds deſtined for their armaments by ſea and land, 
were employed and conſumed in the ſervice of the drama. 
« They are more aſſiduous at the ſpectacles,” fays Juſtin, 
ce than at military exerciſes. The theatres are full, but 
« the camps deſerted. Bravery, capacity, and the art of 
ce war, are reckoned for nothing. Great captains are no 
„longer applauded. There are no acclamations but for 
good poets and excellent comedians .“ 

Thete reproaches are not exaggerated. It is certain, by 
the unanimous teſtimony of antiquity, that, in the time of 
Pericles, the Athenians gave up all buſineſs, and neglect- 
ed all affairs, to employ themſelves entirely with rhe 
theatre. We ſee alfo, that to embelliſn it, and have the 
pieces that pleaſed them played with all the apparatus and 
all the magnificence they could admit, they drained the 
treaſure and reſources of the ſtate ». If Solon had been 
believed, this taſte for dramatic pieces had ſoon fallen, or at 
leaſt would not have cauſed ſo many diſorders. Iheſpis, who 
is commonly looked upon as the inventor oi the theatre, 
by reaſon of the improvements he made in the firſt cſlays 
that Greece had ſeen of this ſpectacle, flouriſned in the time 
of Solon. This great legiſiator would judge of that novelty 
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P Demoſthen. Philipp. T. p. 52. C.; Olynth. 2. p. 24.; Plut. t. 2. p. 348. 
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by himſelf. Theſpis played his own pieces, as was the cu- 
{tom of the ancient poets. When the repreſentation was 
finithed, Solon called Theſpis, and aſked him, if he were 
not athamed to lie thus before ſo many perſons. Theſpis 
an{wered, that there was no harm in theſe lies and theſe 
fictione, which were only made in ſport, and for diver- 
ſion. © Yes,” replied Solon, ſtriking the ground ſtrongly 
with his ſtick, “ but if we ſuffer and approve this fine ſport, 
« jt will ſoon make way into our contracts and all our 
66 affairs 4.” 

We muſt allow, nevertheleſs, that the Greek tragedians 
always preſerved great reſpect ſor virtue, juſtice, purity of 
manners, ang public decency. Their poems abound in ad- 
mirable maxims ; but we cannot too much exclaim a- 
gainſt the licence which reigned in the Greek comedy. I 
have ſpoke elſewhere of the groſs obſcenities ſo abundant 
in the comedies of Ariſtophanes :. I have nothing more 
to {ay of them. [I ſhall only remark, that, beſides their in- 
decency and groſſneſs, the moſt mercileſs ſatire, the rough- 
eſt and moſt hiting, reigns through them all. The comic 
poets of thoie times took all liberues and ſpared no body. 
The generals, the magiſtrates, the government, the people, 
even the gods themſelves *, all was abandoned to their ſa- 
tiric bile. The exceis was carried ſo far, that they were 
not at the pains to diſguiſe even the names of the per- 
ſonages they would defame. Every one was introduced 
upon the {tage under his true name. This was not all : 
for fear that a reſemblance of names might cauſe miſtakes, 
and leave ſome uncertainty in the minds of the ſpectators, 
they gave the actors maſks which repreſented, as far as was 
poſſible, the viſage and phyſiognomy of thoſe they wanted 


Plat in Solon. p -95. r Supra, p. 228 

* We mutt however, in this reſpect, remark, one ſingular exception. Ari - 
ſtophancs, the moſt lcentious, without contradiction, of all the comic poets 
of the ancient theatre, never durſt allow himſelf any liberties againſt Ceres, 
nor in general egalnſt any thing which might relate to the worſhip of that 
* } 20 : : 
goddeſss. 

' ££2 Ariſtophan, in nubib. in equitib, &c. 
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to expoſe to the deriſion of the public:. Such, for a long 
time, was the Grecian comedy; that is to fay, it was a 
ſpectacle equally licentious and ſatirical, without decency 
or modeſty, without reſpect of perſons, without regard to 
morals, for which nothing was ſacred, and where they 
might openly defame all whom they chought fit to render 
the object of public contempt. The magiſtrates were at 
length obliged to repreſs that pernicious abuſe, and to re- 
ſtrain, by ſevere prohibitions, the unbridled licence of the 
comic authors". Theſe wiſe regulations gave birth to what 
the ancients have called the neu comedy, which then be- 
came only an imitation, and a fine and delicate ſatire on 
the manners of private life. They no longer brought upon 
the ſtage any but feigned adventures and ſuppoſed names. 
As this advantageous change was brought about in ages 
greatly poſterior to thoſe whoſe manners I have undertaken 
to paint, I ſhall dwell no longer upon this ſubject =, 


t See les mem. de Pacad. des inſcript. t. 4. p. 134. &c. 
n See Cicer. philoſophic. frag. t. 3. p. 393. 
* Horaf, ars poet. v. 281. &c. 


R E C A- 


RECAPITULATION. 


Y bripging together all I have ſaid of the ſtate of an. 
cient nations, in the ages which elapſed from the de. 
luge to the time of Cyrus, it is eaſy to perceive how 
greatly human knowledge was formerly bounded and im- 
perfect. Politics, laws, arts, ſciences, commerce, naviga- 
tion, the art- military, even the manners, that is to jt 
che principles and turn of mind the moſt eſſential and moſt 
neceſſary for the preſervation and happineſs of ſociety; 
all theſe great objects were, if we may ſo expreſs it, but as 
yet in the rough draught in the time of Cyrus, and yet 
the reign of this prince preceded the Chriſtian æra only 536 
years. A ſlight detail will convince us of the truth of all 
theſe propoſitions. 

During all the ſpace of time that we have run over, 
they had but very — notions of the great art of 
government. The moſt part of political and civil Jaws 
were obſcure and defective, often even pernicious or ridi- 
culous, in a word, without form or order. The rights ot 
nations were unknown, and morality in general little un- 
deritood ; it even often authoriſed principles which led di- 
rectly to the greateſt vices. As to that political ſyſtem 
which now takes in and regards the whole univerſe, we 
may affirm, that the ancients had no idea of it. There 
was then no power who thought of keeping up a regula: 
correſpondence in the difterent parts of the known world. 
The leagues even which neighbouring ſtates might have 
amongſt themſelves, were but momentary. The preſent in- 
ſtant was all that was regarded. The confequences of any 
ſtep or event were rarely foreſeen and examined into. 
They formed no political ſyſtem. Every ſtate ſtood fingic, 
and gave little attention to the general motions of the 
machine. Accordingly they were not accuſtomed to keec} 
ambaſſadors reſident in foreign courts, The ancients were 
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not enough enlightened to perceive the utility of this ſort 
of privileged ſpies *, who, attentive to the minuteſt ſteps, 
are able to penetrate and lay open the projects which may 


be formed by a too enterpriſing power. Thus the famous 


{yſtem of the balance of power, the object of modern po- 
tics, far from having been followed anciently in any part 
of the univerſe, does not even appear to have ever entered 
the head of any politician of antiquity. 

What I have juſt ſaid of laws and politics, may very well 
be applied to the arts. The nations I have had occaſion ro 
ſpeak of, had, in certain reſpects, made but a very mid- 
dling progreſs in the general circle of them. They had 
indeed ſome rich and curious manufactures of ſtuffs. They 
underſtood the working of metals. They had raiſed ſome 
ſtructures of aſtoniſhing grandeur and richneſs; in a word, 
they handled the chiſel, the punch, and the graver. Yet 
theſe ſame people were deſtitute of moſt of the convenien- 
cies of life, which are now regarded, and juſtly too, as very 
eſſential, or, at leaſt, as moſt agreeable. The ancients 
were abſolutely ignorant of the ſecret of procuring them. 
I have given ſufficient proofs of this, as often as I have 
had occaſion to treat upon the ſubje&. 

We muſt ſay the fame thing of the ſciences. We can- 
not refuſe to the Egyptians, Babylonians, Phoenicians, and 
Greeks, a pretty extenſive knowledge in aſtronomy, geo- 
metry, and mechanics. Yet they were never able to ſoar 


beyond a certain pitch, for want of knowing how to pro- 


cure themſelves many helps, which are abſolutely neceſſa- 
ry to the progreſs of the ſciences I ſpeak of. They want- 
ed, for inſtance, pendulums and teleſcopes, and, in a 
word, many other inſtruments, without which aſtronomy 
and geography can acquire abſolutely no kind of preciſion. 
The ancients were deſtitute of even the moſt ordinary and 
indiſpenſable means of aſcertaining their diſcoveries. The 
reader may recall what I have ſaid upon the tedious and 
awkward manner of writing in the early times, upon the in- 


It is thus that one of the greatet politicians of the laſt age defined am- 
baſſadors and envoys. 


conveniencies 
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conveniencies of the form of books, and upon the difficulty 
of carrying, and, in general, of obtaining the reading of 
them *. It was anciently only by force of travelling that ſome 
knowledge could be acquired. As to phyſics and natural 
hiſtory, we know that they were almoſt entirely unknown 
to the ancients. 

For commerce and navigation, it is certain that the 
Phhenicians particularly had made a conſiderable progreſs, 
and not a few diſcoveries, conſidering the obſtacles they 
had to ſurmount. Bur if, at the ſame time, we reflect up. 
on the faulty conſtruction of their ſhips, the imperfection 
of their manner of working them, their abſolute want of 
inſtruments proper to direct their navigation, and the 
clumſineſs, in a word, of all their practices, we ſhall admire 
the courage of theſe people rather than their ſkill. We 
muſt applaud their courage for daring ſuch enterpriles 
with ſuch poor helps, and at the ſame time be convinced 
of their inferiority in reſpect to the diſcoveries we are at 
preſent poſſeſſed of. It appears to me, that the ancients 
were very enterpriſing, but very little enlightened. 

The art of war was to the full as imperfe& as any of 
the objects I have juſt {poke of, We ſhould never have 
done, if we were to point out in detail the imperfection of 
the military manceuvres of the ancients in the ages which, 
have fixed our attention, and ſhew all that failed them iu 
point of art, ſkill, and capacity. I think it ſufficient to re- 
fer to what I have ſaid on the ſubject in the different 
parts of my work. 

I ſhall do the ſame with regard to the manners. The 
reader may have remarked 1n all the articles where I have 
had occaſion to treat of this object, to what a degree the 
manners of the firſt people were unprincipled, barbarous, 
_ groſs, and vitious. Their want of delicacy, and their ig- 
norance of the firſt principles of morality, are perceptible 
where-ever we conſult ancient hiſtory. 

I do not therefore fear to aſſert, that in all the ſpace of 


See part 1. hook 2. chap. 6. p. 187. 188, ; book 3, chap, 2. art. 6, 
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time we have here gone over, human knowledge was yet 
moſt limited and moſt imperfect. Amongſt moſt nations, 
Jaws, arts, and ſciences were yet almoſt in their infancy. 


The Egyptians, the Babylonians, and the Phoenictans, who 
ſhould certainly be placed in the rank of the moſt civilized 
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nations that have appeared in antiquity, had made but a 


very middling progreſs in each of the objects I have indi- 
cated. As to the Greeks, who in courſe of time every way 
excelled the Egyptians, Babylonians, and even the Phœni- 
cians; the Greeks were yet very ignorant in the time of 
Cyrus, the epocha of the third and laſt part of our work. 

Near two ages elapſed between thoſe which cloſe our re- 
ſearches, and the times in which the Greeks made moſt of the 
diſcoveries which obtained them that glory and juſt eſteem 
they yet at preſent enjoy, and of which nothing can ever rob 
them. No body has yet ſurpaſſed them in poetry, in elo- 
quence, nor in the art of writing hiſtory. It is not quite 
the ſame thing with the demonſtrative ſciences, nor even 
with many parts of the arts. It muſt be allowed, that, if 
we except architecture *, ſculpture, and the graving of pre- 
cious ſtones, no compariſon can be made between what the 
Greeks knew of the objects I have juſt indicated, and what 
we know of them at preſent. 


Let us obſerve nevertheleſs, in relation to architecture, that the Greeks 
had indeed a very juſt and refined taſte for the conſtruction of grand edifices ; 
but I do not think it was the fame with reſpect to private buildings. I think 
I may affirm, that they knew not the art of diſpoſing them fo elegantly and 
ſo commodiouſly as is the practice with us at this time. 
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DISSERTATION I, 
On the valuation of the Greek money and meaſures. 


Have often had occaſion, in the courſe of the work 
1 which I preſent to the public, to ſpeak of antique 

money and meaſures. As it is to the Greeks that we 
are indebted for the greateſt part of the knowledge that re- 
mains to us of profane antiquity, it is almoſt always to the 
Grecian ſtandard that we are to reduce the money and 
meaſures of ancient nations. I have therefore thought it 
proper to give a valuation of thoſe monies and of thoſe 
meaſures, which ſhould juſtity the proportion which I have 
e{tablilhed between them and ours. Beſides, by conſulting 
this kind of table, the reader will be enabled ro make, with 
eaſe and by himſelt, the reductions which I may have omit- 
ted. 

There is perhaps no ſubject which has more exerciſed the 
critics, than the determination of ancient monies and mea- 
ſures. Perhaps, however, there is none which is yet enve- 
loped in greater obſcurity. I am very far om flattering 
myſelf with having made this matter clear. /I propoſe only 
to ſay what appears to me the moſt probable on a ſubje& ſo 
uncertain, without pretending in any manner to give an ab- 
ſolute excluſion to the valuations which have alreaTy been 


imagined, and to which I have not thought myſelf obliged 
to conform. 


C BS © I, 


Of the Grecian money. 


HE value of coins, we know, depends upon their ſtand- 
ard, and upon their weight. There is yet found at this 


day, 
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day, in the cabinets of antiquaries, many Greek coins in gene- 
ral, and in particular Attic coins. Theſe laſt are thoſe which 
are moſt frequently mentioned in ancient authors, and thole 
to which they have commonly reterred all the others. We 
ſhall follow their example, and hall take the Artic coins for 
ſtandard pieces. Many of them have been aſſayed, and, by 
various reiterated experiments, a certainty has been obtain- 
ed, that the gold and ſilver employed by the mint of Athens, 
were, to a very {light difference, of the {ame ſtandard with 
the gold and ſilver employed in our coins. This fact is 
therefore very certain, and upon this article we have all the 
light we can delire. | 

But it is by no means ſo eaſy to determine what was the 
fixed and preciſe weight of thele coins. Almoſt all thoſe 
which remain to us at this day, have been more or leſs im- 
paired by the uſe which has been made of them for ſo many 
ages, or through lapſe of time. It is in {ome fort morally 
impoflible to find two Attic drachmas, for example, which 
weigh preciſely one as much as the other. It has been ne- 
ceſſary therefore to have recourle to ſome other expedient 
to aſcertain the weight of antique coins. Of all thoſe which 
have been imagined, the moſt philoſopliical is without con- 
tradition that which Gaſſendi made uie of about the middle 
of the laſt century. The idea of it was ſuggeſted to him 
by the celebrated M. De Peireſc, whom nothing eſcaped 
that could any way contribute to the advancement of human 
knowledge, and who {pared no expenſe for that purpoſe. 

There is ſeen at Rome, in the palace of Farnele, an au- 
tique congius perfectly well kept. The congius, amon olt the 
Romans, was a liquid meaſure containing ten Roman 
pounds of wine *. That of which we ſpeak, is by ſo much 
the more valuable, as it appears, by the inſcription It bears, 
that this veſlel was depoſited in the capitol in the reign of 
Veſpaſian, to ſerve for a ſtandard of that kind of meaſure. 
M. De Peireſc cauſed a model to be made of it, which he 
took care to verify exactly by the original. It is with this 


Conęiu: mini decem pondo fiet. Feſtus, voce Publica fondera, p. 102. 
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model, which did not arrive in France till after the death of 
M. De Peireſc, that Gaſſendi made the experiment I am a- 
bout to ſpeak of. 

He filled this congius with well-water, which he weighed 
very ſ{crupulouſly, and found, that it contained fix pounds 
fifteen ounces fix groſs, Paris weight *. Gaſſendi, from that 
experiment, concluded, that the ancient Roman pound was 
the tenth part of this weight, that is to ſay, eleven ounces 
28+ grains, and that, of conſequence, the Roman ounce, 
which was the twelfth part of it, conſiſted of ſeven groſs 
327 grains . 

We know that the drachma, which was a ſilver coin, weigh- 
ed the eighth part of a Roman ounce 4. The proportion of 
the other Attic coins 1s alſo known ; ſo that the determination 
of the ancient Roman pound carries along with it that of the 
weight of the Greek coins. But this determination, ſuch as 
it has been made by Gaſſendi, appears to deſerve admiſſion 
only by ſo much as nothing more preciſe and more exa& 
may be obtained upon the object here in queſtion, It ſup- 
poſes in effect, that the weight of the well-water which this 
philoſopher made uſe of to find the capacity of the Farneſian 
congius, is equal to that of wine ; a ſuppoſition demonſtrated 
falſe by experience, which news us, that wine is always 
lighter than water, eſpecially than well - water, which of all 
freſh waters is the heavieſt. Let us add, that the model of 
the Farneſian congius which Gaſſendi made uſe of, may poſ- 
fibly have not been een of the ſame capacity as the ori- 
ginal veſſel. 

Theſe, without doubt, were the conſiderations which after- 
wards engaged M. Auzout, of the academy of ſciences, in a 
journey which he made to Rome towards the end of the 


*gee the table at the end of this diſſertation. 
b Uncia - F © N 2 
6 j in libra pars eſt que menſis in anno. 
Fannius in carmine de ponderibus & menſuris. 
c Vid. Gaſſend. in vita Peireſkii, L 2. p 7 


% Aex,um 1 To eyBeov The S,, Heſych. in voce Ad. 
Drachniæ octo Latinam unciam faciunt. Hyeronim. in Cap. 4. Ezek. 
Uucia fit drachimis lis quatuor. Fannius, loco cit. 
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laſt century, to repeat the experiment of Gaſſendi upon the 
congius of the palace of Farneſe itſelf. Inſtead of well. 
water which Gaſſendi made uſe of, M. Auzout employed 
ſpring- water extremely light. The original congius was 
found by this experiment to contain fix pounds twelve 
ounces {even groſs and 48 grains Paris weight, of water of 
the fountain of Trevi . I think therefore, that we may con- 
clude from this fact, that the ancient Roman pound was the 
tenth part of this weight, that is to ſay, ten ounces ſeven 
groſs twelve grains, and the ounce preciſely of ſeven groſs 
nineteen grains. I own however, that the argument drawn 
from the difference of the ſpecific gravity of wine and of 
water, militates almoſt as much againſt the experiment of 
M. Auzout, as againſt that of Gaſlendi. Reaſoning there- 
fore would ſeem to lead us to eſtimate the Roman ounce at 
avout ſeven gros 32? only *. Nevertheleſs here are in two 
words the reaſons which determine me in favour of the opi- 
mon TI have thought fit to embrace. 

The ſame M. Auzout I have ſpoke of, ſatisfied himſelf, 
that the modern Roman pound was of ten ounces ſeven 
groſs twelve grains, and the ounce of ſeven groſs nineteen 
grains. It follows then, that the Roman pound and ounce 
of the preſent times are perfectly equal with the antique 
Roman pound and ounce, ſuppoling, as we have faid, that 
the Roman congius ſhould contain preciſely ten pounds 
weight of ſpring- water. This perfect relation between the 
ancient pound and the modern (a relation which cannot 
have been the effect of chance), ſeems to demonſtrate, that 
the Roman pound has received no change for upwards of 
ſeventeen centuries, eſpecially if there is room to ſuſpect, 
that the ancient Romans knew not the difference of weight 
between wine and water, or that at leaſt they had no regard 
to it, in fixing the ſtandard of their meaſures; and of this 


© See tom. 6. des anc. mem. de P acad. des ſcienc. p. 
* This determination is drawn from the proportion between the ſpecific 
gravity of water and of Burgundian wine, which reſults from the calculations 


of NI. Eiſenſchmid in his treatiſe de ponder, et menſur . veter. Argentorati, in 
12%. 1758. 
there 
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there is the cleareſt proof in the poem of Fannius, which 
we have already cited more than once f. 

The value of the ancient Roman ounce being once well 
determined, and of conſequence the weight of the Attic 
drachma, which was the eighth part of it; we ſhall eaſily 
come at the weight of the other Greek coins, ſuch as the 
talent, the mina, and the obolus. The drachma, in effect, 
contained fix oboli, the mina 100 drachmas, and the talent 


60 minæ :. The whole then may be reduced to a ſhort cal- 
culation which gives the values thus“: 


The Attic talent weighed, of marks. ounces. gros. grains. 
Paris weight - - 85 1 66 
The mina - - - I 3 3 
The drachma - o Q o 65 * 
The obolus — - 0 O O 1023 


According to this calculation, ſuppoling ſilver of fifty 
Hivres tournois the mark, 


livres. ſols. deniers. 


The Attic talent was worth - C + 
The mina - 7 | £0 © 
'The drachma - - O I4 2 2455 
The obolus - — 15 2 0 o 4 or 


To this very ſummary epitome, I have thought fit to li- 
mit what I had to ſay upon the valuation of the Greck 


monies, and upon the proportion they might bear to ours. 
Let us paſs on to their meaſures. 


f Libre ut memorant beſum ſextarins addit, 

Sen puros pendas latices, ſeu dona Lc i. 

Hæc tamen aſeuſu facili ſunt credita nobis, 

Nan ue nec errantes undis labentibus amnes, 
Nec merſi puteis latices, aut fonte perenni 

Manantes par pondus habent : non denique vina, 

Que campi, aut colles ute perv, aut ante tulcre. 


5 — er * b £54y F 4 92 [6.2% WET 04 e » «11 0: dea x S Ar: 2 


"a * 


Suid. voce Tae t. 3. P. 425. See alto the beginning of the oration of 
Demoſthenes againſt Pantænetus. 


* Sce the table at the end of this diſſertation. 
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E II. 


Of the Grecian meaſures. 


I is at leaſt as difficult to determine exactly the value of 
the Grecian meaſures, as that of their money. The 
ſtadium, for example, was amongſt the Greeks an 1tinerary 
meaſure which is mentioned every inſtant in ancient authors. 
Bur they by no means agree upon the determination of that 
meaſure. In effect, we ſee, that the length of the ſtadium 
varied greatly according to times and places. There was 
no more uniformity amongſt the ancients in regard to that 
meaſure, than there is now amongſt us upon the length of 
our leagues, and 1n general upon that of all the itinerary 
meaſures which are actually in uſe in Europe. But as there 
is amongſt us a medium league, to which it has been agreed 
to refer all meaſures of the fame name; ſo amongſt the 
Greeks there was a common mean ſtadium, to the determi- 


nation of which 1 have thought proper to confine myſelf 
here. 


The ordinary ſtadium, and that moſt univerſally adopted, 
conſiſted of fix hundred Greek feet. The plethra, ano- 
ther kind of meaſure, made the ſixth part of the ſtadium i. 
The arura was the half of the plethra „. The orgia was 
ſix feet ; and, laſtly, the cubit a foot and a half =, We 
know that the Greek foot was more than the Roman foot 
by the 24th part of this laſt . The determination of the 


n Te ga ty: rodzs . Suid. in voce Cradle, t. 3. p. 367. 
1 Exe To TAdgov T00x5 . Suid. voce N %. 


1 AA neg. «e's ey vimy > 6 000 £58 YL6Ai08 Sal N. Herod. J. 4 
n. 41. 
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n Stadium centum viginti quinque naſtres eficit paſſus, boc eft, pedes ſexcentas Vie 
ginti quingue. Plin. I. 2. ſect. 21. p. 86. 
Now the ſtadium, which, as we have juſt ſeen, was preciſely 600 Greet 


feet, could not be 625 Roman feet, unleſs the Greek foot was to the Roman 
in the proportion of 25 to 24. 


Crecian 
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Grecian meaſures is of conſequence as intimately connected 
with that of the Roman foot, as the eſtimate of the Attic 
coins is with that of the Roman pound. 

Two ancient authors tell us, that ue Roman amphora, a 
kind of liquid meaſure, ſince it contained eight congii, 
was preciſely a Roman cubic foot . The water which 
this meaſure contained, muſt have weighed, by the expe- 
riment of M. Auzout, 54 pounds 7 ounces 5 groſs and 
24 grains, Paris weight. Suppoſing, from the experiments 
of M. Eiſenſchmidt, that the weight of the ſpring-water 
which M. Auzout made uſe of was 3714 grains to the cu- 
bic inch, (of the royal ſtandard foot), the capacity of 
the amphora muſt have been ſuch as, according to the 
Stereometrical rules, its {ide ſhould be leſs than eleven inch- 
es 2 of a line, but more than eleven inches 4 of a line. 
The Roman oor muſt of conlequence be eſtimated at about 
eleven inches 44 lines. Yet I think with M. de la Hire, 
that we ought to reckon the antique Roman foot preciſely 
eleven inches of the Royal ſtandard meaſure. I refer 
the reader to the memoir which that academician gave 
in upon this ſubject, to ſee the grounds of this valuation. 
I ſhall content myſelf with obſerving only, that the Romans 
were never great mathematicians. I have proved above, 
that they reckoned nothing for the overplus of the weight 
of water more than of wine in the ſtandard of their mea- 
ſures. They may therefore very well have neglected and 
reckoned for nothing the three fourths of a line, or there- 
abouts, by which the fide of the cube, which ſerved for the 
matrix of their amphora, ſurpaſſed their lineal foot. This 
conjeQure will appear leſs difficult to be believed, when 


& Duatrantal nt: ocabant antiqui ampberam, quod vas pedis quadrati ofto et qua- 

draginta cepit ſextarios. Feſtus voce Quadrantal. 

Quadrantal vini efaginta pondo ſiet, congius vini decem, ponds foet; Idem voce 
Puli.:2 pondera. 

Pes longo ſpatio, atque alto, latoque notetur ; 

Anculus ut par fit, quem claudit linea triplex, 

Quatuor „et quadris, medium cingatur inane, 

Amp bora fit cubus. . . . Fann. carm. cit. 

P Acad, des ſcienc. arn. 1714, m. p. 397. 
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it is conſidered, that about the end of the laſt century M. 

Picard diſcovered that the ſtandard of the Pariſtian pint 

which was then made uſe of, wanted more than 1224 cubic 

lines of the capacity to which the ordinances had fixed thar 
kind of meaſure +. 

Let us reſume all that has been juſt ſaid, and form this 


calculation from the principles we have laid down : ſince 
the Roman antique foot was eleven inches, the Greek foot 


Was eleven inches five lines and a half: thus, 


fathoms. feet. inches. lines. 


The ſtadium wass — "0-88 

The plethra - - - 1 3 10 
The arura - - 7 5 8 11 
The orgia — « $28; 5 8 9 
The cubit — - INT - 23 


It reſults from this calculation, that 24 ordinary ſtadia 
were only nine fathoms one foot ſeven inches 2 lines 
more than our common league of 2282 fathoms. I ſhall 
ſay nothing of the other ſtadia, as fuch a diſcuſſion could be 
of little uſe to the work I have undertaken. 

This were the place to ſpeak of the dry and liquid mea- 
ſures; and of the weights which the Greeks made ule of in 
commerce. Bur we are almoſt entirely deſtitute of points 
of compariſon to fix the value of theſe weights, and of 
theſe meaſures. I ſhall therefore ſay but little upon this 
ſubject. 

Fannius, whom J have already cited ſo often, tells us 
that the Artic pound was to the Roman as 75 to 96, or as 
25 to 32*. We ſee alſo, in the ſame poet, that the amphora 
or Attic cadus, which was a liquid meaſure, was equal to 


three Roman urns, or to a Roman amphora and a half. 
Lattly, 


* See the treatife of M. Picard, de menſur. 
r Uncia fit drachmis bis quatuor. 5 
Unciague in libra pars eft que menſit in anno. 
Ilæc magna Latio libra eft, gentique togate : 
Attica nam minor ei. Ter quingque hanc denique drackmis, 
Et ter vicenis tradunt explerier unam. 
i Amphora fit cul unn. 
Vor. III. K k Fl j os 
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Laſtly, we read in the life of Atticus by Corn. Nepos, that. 
the Attic medimnus, which was a dry meaſure, was equal 
to ſix Roman buſhels *. We know, by the teſtimony of 
Fannius, that the buſhel amongſt the Romans was the third 
of their amphora or cubic foot =. 

Reducing theſe weights and meaſures to ours, by means 
of the valuations of the pound and of the foot of the an- 
cient Romans which I have given above, we ſhall find, 

1. That the Attic pound — 8 ounces 4 groſs 
7 grains and J Paris weight. 

2. That the Attic cadus contained one foot 268+ cubic 
inches, or 41 pints one chopin 24 cubic inches, Paris mea- 
ſure. 

3. Laſtly, that the Attic medimnus contained one foot 
934 cubic inches, or four buſhels one litron and a half, and 
94 cubic inches, Paris meaſure *. 

This feeble eſſay is all we can pretend to, from all that 
is to be found moſt certain upon the ſubject we had under- 
taken to examine. The few monuments that remain of 
antiquity, and above all the unexactneſs of ancient authors 
in what they ſay of the- coins and meaſures in uſe in their 
mmes, give us little room to hope for greater certainty. 


Heujus dimidium fert urna 7 
Attica præterea dicenda eft ampbera * 
Seu cadus. Hanc facies, noſtræ fi adjereris urnam. 

t Univerſos frumento donavit, ita ut ſingulis ſex madii tritici darentur ; qui madus 
menſuræ medimmus Athenis appellatur, cap. 2. 

u Amphora ter capit modium. 

* Ve ſuppoſe here the buſhel to be 648 cubic inches, that is to ſay, that 


it is conſidered as the 144th part of the muid of 54 cublc feet. The litron 


and half-litron are alſo ſuppoſed to be preciſely the ſixteenth and thirty- 
fecond part of the bufhel of 648 cubic inches. I ſay ſuppoſed, becauſe theſe 
calculations are not perfectly conformable to the reſult given by the dimen- 
fions of the cylindrical ſtandards of the meaſures I ſpeak of; dimenſions 
relative to the capacity aſſigned to theſe meaſures by the regulations. f 
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DISSERTATION II. 
On the aftronomi cal periods 'of the Chaldeans. 


E are not ignorant of the uſe and advantage of 
W aſtronomical periods in the ſupputation of time. 


We know alſo that the ancients had contrived 
many of them compoſed of a certain number of their yearw 
Theſe periods were different according to the uſe they 
were deſigned for, and to the form of the year eſtabliſhed 
amongſt the nations who had contrived them. The names 
of three famous periods invented by the Chaldeans are 
handed down to us: the Saros, the Nero, and the So/os *. 
Beroſus made uſe of them in compoſing his chronological 
calculations, and fixing the epochas of his hiſtory of Ba- 
bylon o. Ir was by theſe . of time, that he had 
regulated and determined the duration of that empire, 
and the length of the reigns of the different ſovereigus 
who had governed it. 

The amount of the Saros, of the Neros, and of the Soſor, 
were certainly well known and well determined in the 
times that Beroſus compoſed his hiſtory. But the ancient 
monuments of the Babylonians are now no more. It is 
even many ages ſince they diſappeared. It is not there- 
fore aſtoniſhing that there ſhould reign many contradictions 
amongſt modern authors, as well upon the number of years 
that compoſed theſe famous periods, as upon the uſes they 
may have been adapted for. Let us try however, by bring- 
ing together the different traits which are found ſcattered 
in ancient authors, to give ſome light into a queſtion ſo 
obſcure and ſo difficult. 

It is certain by the teſtimony of all antiquity, that the 


* Syncell. p. 17. ; Abyden. apud eumd. p. 38. C. 
> Syncell. p. 17. A. 
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Saros, the Neros, and the Soſos, were cycles which con. 
rained à certain number of years. We ought not to 
liſten to ſome writers recent enough, who without any 
foundation would inſinuate, that the periods I ſpeak of 
ſhould be reduced to periods of days only. It is a chimera 
which deſerves no attention. We ſhall refute it in a mo- 
ment. Without deigning therefore to dwell any longer 


upon it, let us examine what may have been the real a- 


mount of theſe cycles, and what their uſe in aſtronomy. 
Let us begin with the Saros, which, of all the periods of the 
Chaldeans, appears to have been the moſt celebrated in 


autiquity. Many authors have ſpoke of it : but they do not 


agree upon the number of years of which that period was 
formed, Let us ſee whether it be poſſible to determine it 
at this day, and difcover by that means what may have been 
the uſe of this cycle. | 

Syncellus tells us, after Beroſus, Abydenus, Alexander 
Polyhiſtor, &c. that the Saros was a period of 3660 years. 
We know of no aſtronomical operation to which a period 
of that kind can be applied. Snidas, an author cotem- 
porary with Syncellus, or at leaſt but little before him, 


gives to the Saros a very different amount. That author 


ſays, that it was a peziod compoſed of lunar months, the 
ſum total of which was eighteen years and an half. Sut- 
das cites no ancient author to warrant this fact, and does 
not tell us from what authority he gives the Saros an a- 
mount ſo different from that we have juſt ſeen. Though 
we ſhould agree with Suidas that the Saros might have 
been compoſed of 222 lunar months, yet we do not ſee 
what might have been the we of ſuch a period. | 
We might ſuſpect, it is true, that there is an error in the 
text of Suidas, and that, inſtead of 222 lunar months, we 
mould read 223, We might even bring a paſſage of Pliny 
to ſupport this conjecture. Pliny was indeed acquainted 
with a period of 223 lunar monthss. In all the editions 


© Berof. Abyden. & Syncell. locis cit. 
a geroſ. Abyden. Syncell. locis cit.; Suidas in Tages, t. 3. p. 289.; He- 
ſvchius in Tages.; Phavorin. &c. 
P. 17. 28. & 39. f In Zagei, t. 3. p. 289. I. 2. ſect. 10. p. 79: 
anterid 
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anterior to that of P. Hardouin there had crept in a vitious 
reading, which, no doubt, had prevented a due attention 
to the amount and merit of that period. The former read- 
ing of the text of Pliny was 223 months: M. Halley, who 
was not leſs diſtinguiſhed for his profound erudition, than 
by being one of the greateſt aſtronomers of his age, was 
the firſt who perceived that falſe reading of the edicions 
of Pliny. He propoſed the amendment of this vitious 
paſſage, and to read 224 months inſtead of 2222 What 
was only conjecture on the part of this learned man, 
has been found, by the reſearches and diſcoveries ſince 
made, to be the true reading of Pliny i. It is therefore 
now no longer doubtful, that Pliny was acquainted with a 
period compoſed of 223 ſynodic lunar months. M. Halley 
wanted, with Suidas, to identify this period with the Saros 
of the Chaldeans; and this is the concluſion he draws from it. 

From demonſtrating that the amount of the Saros muſk, 
have been fixed at 223 lunar ſynodic months, that is to ſay, 
of 29 days and an half each, it reſults, ſays M. Halley, 
that this cycle contained near 18 of our years; a calcula- 
tion, adds he, which agrees pretty well with the amount that 
Suidas gives the Saros*. This diſcovery, continues M. Hal- 
lay, places in its full light the {kill of the aſtronomers of 
Chaldea. In effect, that period furniſhes a very eaiy me- 
thod of predicting eclipſes within the limits of the error of 
half an hour only . Diodorus was, therefore, ill informed 
when he advanced that the Chaldeans had only a very im- 
perfect theory of the eclipſes of the moon, and that they 
durſt neither determine nor forete] them =. 

Such is the reaſoning of M. Halley ; but I think his con- 
jectures mnch more ingenious than ſolid. The teſtimony of 
Suidas being ſupported by the ſuffrage of no author of anti- 
quity, cannot balance that of Beroſus, nor of rhe other wri- 
ters who give 3600 years to the Sar9s. Brides, Suidas aſ- 


*b Tranfſ. Philo. no. 194. ann. 1692. p. 535. ; Acta crudit. Lipſ. ann. 1692, 


P. 529. 
i See the note of P. Hardouin, loco cit. k Supra, loco cit. 


| See the elogium of M. Halley, Acad. des ſciences, ann. 1742, I. pag. 
m L. 3. p. 145. 
ſens, 
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ſigns, not eighteen years, but eighteen and an half to the 
total revolution of the Saros; and we know, that in aſtro. 
nomy much leſs than fix months will confound the whole 
reſult of a period. In fine, Suidas gives the Saro only 222 
lunar months, and not 223. In vain would we correct this 
text by that of Pliny. Nothing can lead us to ſurmiſe, that 
this laſt had in view the Saros of the Chaldeans. I am per- 
ſuaded, that this period was indeed compoſed of a certain num- 
ber of lunar months; the name alone indicates it“: but I 
do not ſee that it is poſſible at this time to determine preciſe- 
Iy what was the number f. We muſt therefore give up the 
ſearch of the Saros, ſince we can neyer hope to know what 
was the amount, nor, of conſequence, what the uſe of it. Let 
us go on to the examination of the other Chaldean periods, 
that is to ſay, of the Neros and of the Soſos. 

The revolution of the Neros was of 600 years. Inde- 
pendent of the authors I have already cited, Joſephus the 
hiſtorian appears to have been acquainted with this period. 
Speaking of the long life of the firſt patriarchs, he thus ex- 
preſſes himſelf. © Amongſt other views which God had 
< had,” fays he, © in granting to the firſt patriarchs a 
4 life ſo long as that atteſted by the ſacred books, he de- 
te ſigned to enable them to perfect geometry and aſtrono- 
*© my which they had invented; for,” adds he, © they could 
ce not have foretold with certainty the motions 7 the ſtars, 
« if they had lived leſs than 600 years, becaute, in that 
*« ſpace of time, is accompliſhed the great year +.” 

| _ Joſephus, 


* The name of <av0s, given to this period, would alone ſuffice to prove 
that it was compoſed of lunar months. The word Saros anſwers exactly to 
the Chaldean word Sar, which ſignifies menſtruus or lunaris. 

+ Though we ſhould even grant with M. Halley, that we ought to read in 
Suidas 223 lunar months, his reaſoning would not be the more juſt. M. le 
Gentil has, in effect, demonſtrated the total and abſolute imperfection of that 
period fo vannted by M. Halley. Acad. des ſciences, ann. 1756, M. p. 

n Syncell. p. 17.; Abyden. apud eumd. p. 38. C. 

» Theſe are the terms in which Joſephus expreſſes himſelf : Axtę od dc 
GznD; autor; ægeνν pen Sieg faxociss inurous* Aid TOagTaY YO - 
6 eyes tb, FAnETH. Antiq. I. 2. c. 3. p. 17. © Which things (that is to 


jay, geometry and aſtronomy) they (the patriarchs) could not have 3 
| ted 
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Joſephus, as we ſee, was therefore acquainted with the 


great year, that is to ſay, with an aſtronomical period, 


which, he ſays, was compoſed of 600 years. Every thing 
leads us to believe, that it was of the Neros of the Chal- 
deans that Joſephus meant to ſpeak. For I ſee no other 
people in antiquity amongſt whom ſuch a period was in 
uſe. Before we apply ourſelves to develope the propriety 
of this cycle of 600 years, it is proper to examine that of 
the Soſos, becauſe the Neros owes its origin to the Soſos, 
as I flatter myſelf with demonſtrating. 

The ancients tell us, that the Soſos was compoſed of 
60 years . That period, the firſt, without contradiction, of 
which the Chaldeans made uſe, was very imperfect; ſince, 
after its revolution, it brought back the Junar months only 
to within a tenth part of a month. They muſt therefore 
have endeavoured to rectify and perfect it. It was not dif- 
ficult to find the means. By doubling the Sofos, that is, 
by giving to this period 120 years, inſtead of 60, they had 
the return of the lunar months to within the twentieth part 
of a month. By multiplying this cycle as many times as is 
neceſſary to obtain the preciſe returns of the ſun and moon 
to the ſame points of the heavens, 1s formed a period of 
600 years, that is to ſay, the Neros. This laſt cycle is, in 
eſtect, nothing but the product of the So/os, or the period 
of 60 years multiplied by 10. Thus, we ſee, there did not 
need much reflection upon the amount and propriety of 
the So/os to deduce from it the Veros *. 

The illuftrious Jean- Dominic Caſſini is, I think, the firſt 


« ted with certainty, if they had lived leſs than 620 years; for the great rear 
* is accompliſhed in that ſpace of time.” It is eaſy to perceive, that Joſe- 
phus does not expreſs himſelf clearly in this paffage; for though we ſee very 


well that the-verb , to foretel, relates to aſtronomy, which is ſpoke 
of in the preceding phraſe, as geometry alfo is concerned, that manner of 
expreſſion preſents an ambiguous and defective ſenfe ; and it is to make the 
meaning of Joſephus be underſtood, that 1 have added the motions of the ſtars, 
of which we ſhould ſuppoſe he deſigned to ſpeak. 
P Syncell. p. 17. ; Abyden. apud eumd. p 38. C. 
* All theſe facts are better cleared up, and exactly demonſtrated in a me- 
moir of J. te Gentil. See Acad. des ſciences, ann. 1755, N. p. 
who 
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who perceived the merit of the eros: It is, in the judgment 
of that great aſtronomer, one of the fineſt periods that has 
ever been invented. It refults from it, that the ſolar years 
of the Chaldeans were each of 365 days 5 hours 51 and 
36" 4. That period alſo diſcovers to us, that the aſtrono- 
mers of Chaldea had determined to within a ſecond the du. 
ration of the lunar month as exactly as the modern aſtro- 
nomers have been able to do it”. In effect, 600 years of 
365 days 5 hours 51' and 36” make 7421 Junar months, 
conliſting of 29 days 12 hours 44 3 ”, all but 7 thirds and 
18 fourths. We ought therefore to regard the 219146 
days, or, what comes to the ſame thing, the 7200 ſolar 
months, which form the period I ſpeak of, as preciſely e- 
quivalent to 7421 lunar months. Now, it is to that ſpace 
of time that we may fix the epocha of the return of the 
ſun and moon to the ſame points of the heavens; in à word, 
the Neros of the Chaldeans was in relation to the ſolar and 
lunar months exactly what the Victorian period is in rela- 
tion to the golden number and ſolar cycle t. 

It is not poſſible to determine preciſely the age in utich the 
Chaldean aftronomers invented and made uſe of the Vero... 1 
ſhall content myſelf with only remarking, that this eycle muſt 
have been known and received in Chaldea ſome time be- 
fore Beroſus. That hiſtorian, as I have juſt ſaid, made uſe 


q4 Anriens mem. de P acad. des ſcienc. t. 8. p. 5. r Id. ibid. 

t Anc. mem. de Pacad. des ſc. t. 8. p. 5. I am obliged to inform the read- 
er, that it is not to the Neros of the Chaldeans that M. Caſſini applies his 
calculations and the refle tions he has juſt read; it is to the great year ſpoke of 
by Joſephus. But as this period appears to me to be the ſame with the Ne 
#05 of th. Chaldeans, and to have an evident relation to it, I thought I miglit 
apply the reſearches of that great aſtronomer to that period, of which I have 
already faid the invention ſeems due to the Chaldeans, fince we find none 
like it amongſt any other people. M. Caſſini, to ſay it by the by, would even 
have this period of 609 years to have been in uſe in the earlieſt ages. But 
Joſephus ſays it not ; and ifhe had faid it, we ſhould always have had a righ: 
to object to his opinion, as being contrary to all appearance of truth. In et- 
fe, ſuch an invention ſuppoſes an abundance of knowledge which moſt ccr- 
tainly was not poſſeſſed by the earlieſt ages. What we have ſaid in the rt: 
and in the ſecond patts of this work, upon the imper fection of aſtronomy it! 
thoſe times, does not, I think, leave the ſlighteft doubt upon the eroche on 
that period, which probably was not invented till in the latter ages of the 


Babylogian monarchy. 


0: 
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of it to form his chronological calculations, and we 
know that Beroſus wrote in the third age before }. C 
'T thould therefore think, that this period may have been in- 
vented rowards the end of the empire of Babylon. This 
is, Moreover, the moſt ancient date that can be aſſigned 
it", We have {cen elſewhere how imperfect aſtronomy 
was in Chaldea till the reign of Nabon iſlar =, 

It now remains, that I fay a word of the opinion of thoſe 
writers who have diſputed the amount that I have thought 
right to aſſign to the Saros, the S9/05, and the Neros. They 
have pretended, that all theſe different cycles were periods 
formed of a certain number of days rather than of years. 
Two Greek monks, one named Annianus, and the other 
Panodorus, are, [I think, the firſt who wanted to give au- 
thority to this ſyſtem». They, both of them, wrote a- 
bout the year 411 of the Chriſtian zra :. Bur one ſimple 
reflection will convince us, that their ideas, in this refpect, 
ſhould have no manner of weight. 

In effect, what compariſon can be made between Beroſus, 
who ſays formally, that the Saros, the Nero, and the So— 
ſos were periods of years, and two unknown Greek monks, 
who, about 700 years after the age in which that author 
wrote, would give us to underſtand the contrary, and 1111- 
nuate, that all theſe different cycles were compoſed onlv 
of a certain number of days. Berolus, a cotemporary with 
Alexander, was born and paſted Jis life in Chaldea. At 
hand to draw his knowledge from the original tources 
which were ſtiil ſubſiſting iu his time, he was enabled more 
than any body to know the amount of the periods he em- 
ployed. In a word, it was from the ancient monaments 
of his nation that he compoſed the hiſtory of it; a hiſto- 


t Tatian. adverſ. Græc orat. p 273.; Syncell. p. 15. D. 

u Sce Syncell. p. 207. Nabonaflar reigned about tie yt 747 before J. C. 

* See part x. b. 3. c. 2. art. 2. p. 228. & 229. Sec alio part 3. b. 3. c. 2. art, 
I. p. 98. & 99. 

y 22 8 p. 34. & 35. See alſo een not. in Gr. Euſcb. chron. 
p. 416. col. 

2 Set the * of P. Goar ad Syncell. p. 33. cell E. 
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ry which Pliny, Joſephus, Clemens Alexandrinus, Euſebius, 


Syncellus, and many others, cite frequently 1 in their writings. 
Beſides, Beroſus is not the only writer of antiquity who has 
ſaid, that the periods of which I ſpeak, were periods of 


years. Eutebijus, who was fo well verſed in the hiſtory 


of ancient nations, has acknowledged it:. Jolephus, as 
we have already ſeen, teſtifies the ſame fat. We may add 
to all theſe teſtimonies, that of Suidas. He agrees with all 
the writers that I have here cited, in ſaying that theſe pe- 
riods were formed of a certain number of years ». 

The two Greek monks here in queſtion had not the au- 
thority of any monument of antiquity tor metamorphoſing 
the periods I ſpeak of into cycles of days. It was, on their 
part, only pure conjecture. Here is, as I imagine, what 
might have led them to propole ſuch a notion. 

Beroſus, in compoſing his hiſtory, had not forgot that he 
was a Babylonian. We know, that many nations had then 
the madneſs of wanting to be regarded each as the moſt an- 
cient that was known in the univerie. Antiquity of date, in 
the ages I ſpeak of, was regarded as the moſt plorious diſtinc- 
tion that a people could value themſelves upon. We cannot 
conceive, to lay It by the by, how much that fooliſh ambi- 
tion bas been injurious to hiſtorical truth, and what con- 
fuſion it has cauſed in the chronology of ancient nations. 
The Babylonians were of the number of thoſe who would 
pique themſelves upon the higheſt antiquity. According 
to them, they bad ſubſiſted as a nation 470,000 years <. 
Peroſus, in his hiſtory, was intent upon maintaining and 
making good that ridiculous pretenſion. To give ſome 
colour to the enormous calculations he preſented, and ren- 
der them probable, he pretended to ground them upon 
the aſtronomical periods here in queſtion. He invented, 
of conſequence, a ſeries of fabulous kings, whole reigns 


See Syncell. p. 17. 24 & 35. 'In £44904, t. 3. p. 289. 
< Diod. 1. 2. p. 145. 1 ſhall ſhew the little ſoundation for that ridiculous 
pretenſion, in the following diſſertation. 
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filled up the prodigious length of ages which he aſſigned 
to the Babylonian empire *. 

The Greek monks I have mentioned, were ſhocked, and 
with reaſon, at the monſtrous calculations which Beroſus 
preſented in his hiſtory. Their intention therefore was, 
to reduce the annals of Babylon to ſome ſort of probabili- 
ty, by converting the periods on which Beroſus ſupported 
his calculations, into ſimple periods of days. By this means 
they thought they could make all agree. They even 
blamed Euſebius for not having uſed ſome ſuch method 9. 
But if theſe good monks had reflected but a moment on 
the motive which animated Beroſus when he wrote, and upon 
the end which that impoſtor propoſed, they would eaſily 
have diſcovered, that though his calculations were abſurd 
and monſtrous, there was, however, nothing to alter in the 
amount of the meaſures of time which he had employed. 
A proof, that theſe Chaldean periods were really compo- 
ſed of years and not days, is, that Beroſus made ule of 
them. For he would have counteracted his own inten- 
tion, by diſcovering the chimera of the Babylonians upon 
their antiquity, if the Saros, the Veros, and the Soſos had 
been no more than cycles of days. 


I ſhall treat of this matter more at length, in the following diſſertation, 
* Arud Syncell. p. 24. & 35. 
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Ou the entiquities cf the Babylonians, Eg yptians, and 


Chineſe, 


T was the madneſs of moſt ancient nations, as has been 
 ſhewn in the preceding differtation, to pretend to trace 


their origin to infinity. The Babylonians, the Egyp— 


tians, and the Scythians, were thoſe who particularly 
piqued themſclves upon their high antiquity. By their 
accounts, they had exiſted as nations fur thouſands of ages. 
The Babylonians boaſted that they had obſerved the courſe 
of the ſtars 473,000 years *, ard the Epvptians 160,000 *, 
As for the Scythians, they pretended to be more ancient 
than the Egyptians . In this claſs we may alſo place the 
Phrygians4 and the Phœnicians e. In a word, each people 
lahoured to heap ages upon ages, and diſplay the antiquity 
of their origin. But when we come to ſearch into the 
foundations of thoſe pretended antiquities, we are greatly 
aitonithed to find, that they reſt upon nothing certain, nor 
even probable. This is not all; we find that all theſe e- 
normous calculations are of modern enough invention. 

In eftect, it does not appear, that, till the times of the 
conqueſts of Alexander, the annals of the Babylonians, or 
even thoſe of the Egyptians, were traced very high. This 
js a ſact which it is eaſy to prove by the teſtimony of Hero- 
dotus, of Cteſias, of Xenophon, of Plato, of Ariſtotle, and, in 
a word, of all the authors who wrote before te conducits 
of Alexander. 

The Babylonians are often mentioned in Herodotus : he 
had even travelled amongſt theſe people Yer we find in 
lis writings no trices of that prodigious antigquicy which 


* Diod. I. 2. p. 145. 
< Juſle. I. 2.C. 1. p. 56. 
* Syncell. p. 17. D. 


d Auguſtin. de civit. Dei, 1. 18. c. 40. 
« Sce Herod, I. 3. n. 2. 
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the Babylonians are ſaid to have boaſted of by much more 
recent writers. On the contrary, he gives only 520 years 
of duration to the Ailyrian empire, which we know to have 
been formerly confounded with that of Babylon; and there 
is no appearance, that Herodotus ſhould have ſpoke other- 
wiſe in his particular hiſtory of Aſlyria. For we ſee, that 
no writer has ever reſted upon that work to raiſe higher 
the origin of the Allyrian monarchy. 

Cteſias wrote a little time after Herodotus. We know 
that he had made a long abode in Perſia. That author, 
who, of all thoſe of antiquity, has aſſigned the longeſt du- 
ration to the Aflyrian empire, does not however make it 
amount to more than 1400 years . 

Xenophon, who has had occaſion ſo many times to ſpeak 
of the Allyrians and Pabylonians, ſays nothing which can 
lead us to think, that, in his time, the origin of theſe people 
was regarded as fo prodipiouſly ancient. We may draw the 
ſame inference from the writings of Plato, and from thoſe 
of Ariſtotle. Both theſe philoſophers ſpeak often of the 
Aſſyriaus and Babylonians; but no mention is made in their 
wri:ings of thoſe thoulands of ages, whoſe exiſtence and 
reality [ am here examining. As for Ariſtotle, we ſee, that, 
in general, he was even a good deal inclined to treat as 
ſo many fables, all that was reported of the hiſtory of Aſ- 
ſvria and of Babylon e. In a word, I repeat it, we find no 
trace of theſe chimerical antiquities in the authors who pre- 
ceded the conqueſts of Alexander. 

{ thiak I ſhould {ay nearly as much of the Egyptian an- 
tiquities. Some authors, as has been juſt ſaid, tpoke of a 
duration of 100,000 years. Plato, however, tells us, chat, 
in the time of Solon, thofe or the Egyptian prieſts who 
pretended to be the beſt inſtructed in the antiquities of 
their nation, did uot carry back its origin to more than a- 
bout goco years s. Herodotus travelled in Egypt about 
100 years after Solon. That ſpace of time had been ſuffi- 
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f Diod. I. 2. p. 142. De rep. I. 5. c. 10. p 404. E. 
d 11 Tim. p. 1044. 
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cient to give room for vanity and error to make {ome pro. 
greſs. He, in effect, relates, that, in his time, the priefls 
of Thebes gave to the duration of their monarchy 11,340 
years 1. Theſe two calculations, ſuch as Plato and Hero: 
dotus preſent them, are certainly of too hard digeſtion. 
There is ſome error, and we hall explain the cauſe of it 
in a moment. Nevertheleſs, what compariſon can be made 
between this duration, and that which, according to ſome 
poſterior writers, the Egyptians boaſted of? It is then pro- 
ved, by the teſtimony of the higheſt and ſoundeſt anti- 
quity, that it was only in modern times that the Babylo- 
nians and Egyptians began to make a parade of thoſe thou- 
ſands of ages which I have {poke of above. It is now the 
buſineſs, to indicate the ſource, - and mark the epocha of 
theſe ridiculous pretenſions. 

Beroſus on one fide, and Manetho on another, are in- 
conteſtably the authors, and, if the expreſſion may be al- 
lowed, the manufacturers of all theſe marvellous antiquities. 
It is, in effect, only ſince the publication of their works; 
that we begin to find, 1n ancient authors, traces of that 
exceflive duration attributed to the monarchy of the Ba- 
bylonians, and to that of the Egyptians: Beroſus, a Chal- 
dean prieſt, wrote about the year 280 before J. C. a little 
before the reign of Antiochus Soter . Manetho, an Egyp- 
tian prieſt, was cotemporary with Beroſus, fince he dedi- 
cated his hiſtory to Ptolemy Philadelphus !, who mounted 
the throne of Egypt the year 284 before the Chriſtian ra. 
It is probable endugh, nevertheleſs, that the work of Ma- 
netho did not appear till after that of Beroſus. I ſhould 
even be greatly inclined to believe, with Syncellus, that 
Manetho thought of ſtretching out the duration of the E- 
gyptian empire, only in imitation of Beroſus, and not to 
make Is nation appear too modern, in compariſon of the 
Babylonians =. Let us obſerve alſo, that Beroſus and Mane- 
tho wrote in Greek ; a circumftance not to be neglected 


i I.. 2. U. 142. * Tatian. advert. Græc. orat. p. 273. 
| Syncell. p. 16. = Sec Ibid, 
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jn the queſtion we are upon, as will be ſhown immediately, 


It remains, to unfold the motives which may have deter- 
mined theſe two writers to work up that monſtraus chro- 
nology, which reſulted from their annals, or rather from 
the {imple catalogue of the kings which they ſaid to have 
occupied the throne of Egypt and Babylon; for, as I ſhall 
demonſtrate by and by, Beroſus and Manetho produced no 
other authority to {upport their chimeras, than a ſimple Lift 
of kings. 

I think, without heſitation, that I may attribute to mil- 
taken vanity that incredible antiquity from which Ma- 
netho and Beroſus would trace the origin of their nation. 
In the times that theſe two writers compoſed their annals, 
the Egyptians and Babylonians were alike ſubjected to the 
dominion of the Greeks, Beroius and Manetho fought 


probably to make themſelves amends, by the pre- eminence 


of origin, and by the merit of antiquity, for the real ad- 
vantage which the Greeks had then over the people of 
Aſia and Egypt. For, as I have already remarked more 
than once, they were in tho'e days extremely jealous of 
antiquity of date. Each 2 to give themſelves the 
preference, it was who ſhould date from the greateſt di- 
ftance. Beroſus and Manetho, by chuſing the Greek ra- 
ther than their maternal tongue, wanted to enable the 
Babylonians and Egyptians to reproach their copguerors 
with the novelty of their origin, by oppat ng thouſands of 


ages, to the finall hiſtorical bounds of theſe inhabitants of 


Europe n. 

But it muſt be allowed, that the ſtratagem they made 
uſe of was very groſs, and capable of impoſing only on a 
people ſo ignoraut of antiquity as were the Greeks. Here 
is the method Beroſus took to alcribe to his nation a dura- 
tion of 473,000 years. The alironomers of Chaldea had 
Imagined certain cycles to determine the periodical re- 
turn of the ſtars to the ſame points of the heavens. Theſe 
fycles, as has been ihewn in the preceding diſſertation, 


3 See Syncell. p. 16. 
took 
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took in many ages. What did Beroſus? To eſtabliſh the 
antiquity which he would give to his nation, inſtead of 
ſaying, that a king had reigned fo many years, he ſaiq, 
that he had reigned ſo many f/aros. It is thus that be 
made the duration of the ten firſt Babylonian kings amount 
to 436,c00 years. Such calculations ſufficiently expoſe 
themſelves. Pagan authors themſelves were ſtruck with 
their want of probahility. Diodorus Siculus ſpeaks of it 
in theſe terms : © We ſhall not eaſily give credit,” lays he, 
* to what the Chaldeans advance upon the antiquity of 
* the firſt aſtronomical obſervations ; for they ſay, that 
« they began 473,000 years before the expedition of A. 
« lexander into Afiay.” Let us add to the teſtimony of 
Diodorus, that of Epigenes, whom Pliny affirms to have 
been an author of great weight“. This Epigenes, who 
probably wrote under Auguſtus, afirmed, that the aftro- 
nomical obſervations of the Chaldeans did not go higher 
than 720 years a. We ſee then, that the good judges of even 
profane e had critical knowledge enough to be ſen- 
{ible of the impoſture of Beroſus. 

That author, however, had endeavoured to ſupport his 
calculations in the beſt manner he could. In order to give 
them more credit, he boatted to have found, at Babylon, 
records of 150,000 years old. Yet, for all this fine di{co- 
very, Beroſus was not able to fill up with facts, and a detail 
of events, the ipace which he pretended had elapſed from 
the foundation of the Babylonian monarchy, to the time of 
Nabonaflar, who mounted the throne only in the year 747 
before J. C. This was enough to render more than {uipt- 
cious all that Beroſus would raiſe beyond that epocha. Im- 
poiture has its reſources, and does not commonly want eva- 
ſions. To extricate himſelf from this plunge, and to juſti- 
ſy the immenſe void that the hiſtory of Babylon preſented, 
Beroſus advanced, that Nabonaſſar, infatuated with fooliih 
pride, had ſuppreſſed all the hiſtorical monuments of luis 


o Syncell. p. 17. 18. & 29. . A 
* Epig-nes gravis aucter mt rimis, 1. 7. fect 57. p. 4r3. 
4 Aud Plin. cco 41t. r Synccll. p. 14. & 28. 
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nation, with intention to paſs upon poſterity for the firſt 
ſovereign of Babylon t. It is thus that Beroſus thought to 


Juſtify the chaſms and want of facts with which he might 


well have been reproached. 

Impoſtors are ſubject ro betray themſelves. On one 
band, Beroſus excuſes the void which is found in his hi- 
ſtory, by laying it upon Nabonaſſar's having deſtroyed all 
the monuments of the kings his predeceſſors; and on ano- 
ther, he affirms, that he had found, at Babylon, records 
which ran back 150,000 years. One of theſe relations is 
certainly falie and forged. Let us rather ſay, that the ſup- 
preſſion of all the hiſtorical monuments of the Babylonians 
by Nabonaſlar, is a tale invented by Beroſus, to colour over 
the impoſſibility he found of filling up, in a ſatisfactory 


manner, the times anterior to the reign of that prince. But 


it is dwelling too long upon a chimera, unknown, as I 
have already ſaid, to the higheſt and ſoundeſt part of an- 


tiquity. It appears proved, on the contrary, that the Baby- 


lonians were very little ſolicitous about writing their hiſtory. 
Even their aſtronomical obſervations were very unexact 
till the reign of Nabonaſſar. It was not till after that mo- 
narch, that the Babylonians began to introduce ſome order 
into their chronology, and to write exactly the date and 
ſeries of their celeſtial obſervations :. Theſe facts appear 
certain, not only by the teſtimony of ancient hiſtorians, 
but alſo by that of the moſt celebrated aſtronomers of an- 
tiquity. Hipparchus, Timochares, Ariſtyllus, Ptolemy, &c. 
who had examined with great care the monuments of an- 
cient nations, make mention of no aſtronomical obſerva- 
tion anterior to the reign of Nabonallar . 

Let us now examine the ſource of the Egyptian antiqui— 
ties. It is neither purer nor more authentic than that of 
the Babylonian antiquities. It does not even rite abſolute- 
ly ſo high. Manetho, as I think I have already proved, 


* Apud Syncell. p. 207. t Tee ibid. 
v See Marſh. p. 474. ; Stanley de Chald. plu lol. fect, T. C. I, p. 111 
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was inconteſtably the author of it x. This Egyptian prieſt, 
to give ſome colour to his impoſtures, has employed a dif. 
ferent artifice from that of Beroſus; but it is not more dif. 
ficult to diſcover the weakneſs of it. 

The Egyptians, like moſt ancient nations, pretended to 
have been originally governed by the gods. Manetho a- 
vailed himſelf of that popular opinion to eſtabliſh the an- 
tiquities of his nation. According to him, Egypt had been 
at firſt governed by a great number of gods , ſome of 
whom had reigned more than 1200 years each. Ma- 
netho had even made a particular epocha of the reign of 
Vulcan, the firſt of thoſe gads, who, according to his chro- 
nicle, had governed Egypt for gooo years*. It is after 
this calculation, no doubt, that Diodorus has ſaid, that the 
Fgyptians aſſigned to the reign of the gods a ſpace of 
18,000 years. The term is {till modeſt; for, according to 
other chronologers, the Sun, to whom they gave the ho- 
nour of having firſt governed Egypt, had reigned there 
30, ooo years :. This reign of the gods was, as we perceive, 
an excellent reſource for lengthening out the duration of 
the Egyptian empire, as far as they thought proper : for, 
J have already ſaid, ſome carried it to too, ooo years 4, 
others to 48,863 , ſome to 36,5 25 7, and, in a word, to 
233,000, to 23,000, to io, ooo, &cs, It is true, the Egyptian 

rieſts, to give authority to their lies, advanced, that, 
3 the origin of their monarchy, they had obſerveo 273 
eclipſes of the fun, and 832 of the moon. But the re- 
fiection I made above on the few reſources which Hippar- 
ghus, Ptolemy, &c. had found in the aſtronomical records 
of the Babylonians, ſuffice to deſtroy all theſe falſe allega- 
tions. In effect, no obſervations were known in antiquity 


Se pra, p. 270. y Syncell. p. 18. 2 Diod. 1. T. p. 32. 
Syncell. p. 18. L. 1. p. 53. © Syncell, p. 5I, 
Auguſt. de civit. Dei, 1. 18. c. 40. 

Diog- Laert. in proœm. ſegm. 2. 

* Syncell. p. 51. C. s Diod. J. 1. p. 53. 30. 26. 28. 
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more ancient than thoſe of the Babylonians i. Neverthe- 
leſs, they went no farther back than to about the year 747 
before the Chriſtlan æra *. 

The ſecond method which Manetho put in practice to 
lengthen out the duration of the Egyptian monarchy, was 
a little leſs. groſs than that I have juſt ſpoke of. It has 
been ſhewn, that Egypt, like all the other countries of the 
univerſe, had been originally divided into many little ſtates . 
Inſtead of inſtructing us in this fact, and giving us ſeparate- 
ly, the catalogue of the princes who had reigned at the 
lame time over different parts of Egypt, Manetho found it 
more to his purpoſe, to unite the whole in one and the 
lame catalogue. He would, in conſequence, have it belie- 
ved, that every one of thele princes had ſucceſſively reign- 
ed over all Egypt. It is thus, that this impoſtor contrived to 
make out that aſtoniſhing liſt of ſucceſſive dynaſties ſpoken 
of by by ſome authors, who wrote ſince Manetho. Bur 
the artifice has been diſcovered a long time, and proved ſo 
as to admit of no reply n. We know, in a word, that Ma- 
netho had contrived all this fine chronology only by the 
example, and in imitation of Beroſus =. 

Let us now ſpeak of the 11,340 years, which, according 


to Herodotus, the Egyptian prieſts gave to the duration 


of their monarchy. We {ece, at once, that there is a great 
difference between this calculation and that given out in 
Plato; ſince, according to this philoſopher, the Egyptians. 
in the time of Solon, reckoned only about gooo years of 
antiquity, and yet there were but an hundred years be- 


i Symplicius in lib. 1. Ariſtotel. de cœlo, fol. 27. redo. in l. 2. fol. 117. 
er ſo. | 

k Marſh. p. 474. Part 1. b. I. p. 14. 

m See Marſh. p. 23. 25. & 29.; Pezron, antiq. des tems, c. 13. p. 165. 
Newton, chronol. of Egypt, p. 216. 217. & 277.; Lenglet, methode, t. I. p. 
173.; Acad. des inſcript. t. 19. p. 14. 15. 17. 23. 24. 29. 

Let us obſerve, that no mention is made of theſe pretended dynaſt ies in 
Herodotus, the moſt ancient hiſtorian we have of profane antiquity, and who, 
beſides, appears ſo well inſtructed in the hiſtory of Egypt. He does not 
even appear to have known the word dnaffies, Neither is it mentioned in 
Diodorus. 

2 See Syncell. p. 16. 
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tween Solon and Herodotus. But I have already ſaid it, 
even this laſt calculation ſtill offends greatly on the ſcore 
of fidelity and exactneſs. Some very plain reflections will, 


1 think, be ſufficient to demonſtrate the little eredit that 


is to be given to it. 

Let us call to mind that conceited oprnion which the 
Egyptians always had of the antiquity of their origin », 
and the affectation with which they made a parade of it », 
above all towards the Greeks 2. This principle admitted, 
every thing leads ns to believe, that the Egyptian prieſts 
would omit no occaſion of preſenting to Solon and Hero- 
dotus, calculations proper to maintain their ridtculous pre- 
tenſion. It was, moreover, very eaſy for them to impoſe 
in this articte. The Greeks, in general, were not dr{poled 
to contradict the Egyptians. Beſides, the ancient nations 
applied themſelves very little to chronological diſcuſſions. 
Each had formerly a fair ſtage for diſplaying the moſt ab- 
iurd fables about their origin. 

The flighteſt attention, nevertheleſs, would have been 
ſuſſicient to have ſhewn Herodotus, that the narration of 
the Egyptian prieſts deſtroyed itſelf. They reckoned from 
their firſt king to the time of Sethon 341 generations, 341 
Kings, and 341 pontiffs :. Such a concurrence is not in the 
order of nature. There did not, therefore, need much 
judgment to perceive, how much ſuch a fact was contra- 
dictory. But I have already ſaid it, the Greeks did not 
look fo narrowly, eſpecially in regard to the Egyptians. 
Furthermore, there is even no appearance that it was ori- 
ginally poſlible to keep an exact account of the firſt reigns, 
conſidering the little care, and even the little means that 
the firſt people had to preſerve an exact remembrance of 
events c. 

I ſhall add, that in regard to the Egyptians in particular, 
their ancient annals muſt have been in great diſorder. 


o See Herod. I. 2. n. 2. 


See Iſaiah, c. 19. v. 11. 
q3 See Plato in Tim. p.: c 43. & 1044. 


r Herod. I. 2. n. 142. 


f See what I have ſaid upon this ſubiect in the chapter where ] treat of the 


Hiſtory 


drigin of writing, Part 1. b. 2. c. 6, 
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Hiſtory. does not permit us to doubt it. We ſee, that when 
Cambyſes, the ſon of Cyrus, became maſter of Egypt, he 
perſecuted the prieſts, that is, the learned of the country, 
and ſet fire to the temples . It was, we know, in theſe 
temples that the Egyptians preſerved their annals, the cu- 
ſtody of which was intruſted to the prieſts". It may be 
judged, what degree of certainty the hiſtory of Egypt may 
have obtained fince that event. Artaxerxes Ochus gave it 
afterwards a ſtroke at leaſt as fatal. This prince cauſed all 
the copies of the ſacred archives to be tranſported into Per- 
ſia -. Bagoas, one of his eunuchs, ſome time after, ſay 
they, obtained for the prieſts a permiſſion to ranſom them. 
But this laſt fact appears to me ſuſpicious. It may very 
well have been invented only to given ſome appearance 
of truth ro the Egyptian antiquities, by making it believed, 
that they reſted upon authentic monuments, ſuch as the 
ſacred archives, which contained the whole hiſtory of the 
nation. However that may be, ſuppoſing even that theſe 
ancient depoſits were reſtored to the Egyptians, we are 
ſenſible that they could not be in a good condition. It is 
probable, that thoſe who carried them off, would not take 
all the precautions neceſſary to prevent theſe manuſcripts 
from ſuffering by their tranſportation into Perſia, and they 
muſt alſo have been impaired in bringing back from Perſia 
into Egypt. All thefe voyages mult infallibly have {ſpoiled 
and conſiderably damaged the ancient regiſters. 

Upon the whole, and this is a reflection to which I do not 
ſee that any thing ſolid can be oppoled, if the Egyptians 
and Babylonians had preſerved records as preciſe and as ex- 
'aQ as they would perſuade us, why does there reign {o much 
confuſion and uncertainty in their chronology ? why do 
the calculations preſented by writers of antiquity, differ from 
each other ſo exceſſively as we have ſeen? whv, in a word, 


t Herod. 1. 3. n. 29. & 37.; Diod. I. 1. p. 55. ; Plin. I. 36. ſet. 14. p. 735. ; 
Strab.1.17. p. 11720 C. 

2 Plato, 5. 1243. ; Diod. I. 1. p. 34. I. 16, p. 122.; Syncell. p. 40. B. 

s Diod. I. 16. p. 122. 
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do the annals of Babylon and of Egypt afford, for ſo many 
ages, only ſimple catalogues of kings without relating the 
leaſt fact or ſmalleſt event? But, will they ſay, the moſt 
of theſe kings were indolent prinees; whoſe actions did 
not. deſerve to be tranſmitted to poſterity. Be it ſo; but 
under theſe, ſame idle kings, there muſt, neceſſarily have 
happened ſome events, eſpecially during fo long a ſeries 
of ages as that here in queſtion. Whence comes the pro- 
found ſilence in this reſpeR, that is remarked in the hi- 
ſtories of Egypt and-Babylon, biſtories, which, neverthe- 
leſs, recite the names of all theſe fovereigns, and even the 
preciſe duration of their reigns? Was it not incomparably 
more eaſy to retain the memory of the principal events 
which happened in theſe reigns, than the names of ſo ma- 
ny ſovereigns, and above all, than the number of year: 
that they were faid to have occupied the throne. A com- 
pariſon will place this objection in irs full light. 

The laſt kings of the Merovingian race, for example, 
are reproached with having paſſed their lives in. ſhameful 
idleneſs, which has even given them the name of the 
Slothful Kings. The detail of their actions is now entire- 
ly unknown to us. Even the preciſe duration of many of 
their reigns, ſuffers many difficulties. Nevertheleſs, we 
are not ignorant of the principal events which then hap- 
pened in France. It is true, we lole ſight of the mo 
narchs, but we ſee the actions of their mayors of the pa- 
lace. In a word, the hiſtory of France furniſhes, in theſe 
obſcure reigns, the detail of many events; fuch, for 1n- 
ſtance, as battles, foundations of monaſteries, diſſenſions, 
commonons, ſtatutes, &c. It was not the ſame with the 
Egyptian and Babylonian chronicles. In them were found 
the names of a number of kings, and the preciſe dura- 
tion of their reigns; but beyond that, no detail, no men- 
tion of any event fallen out in thoſe times in Egypt, or a. 
Babylon. This ſingle reflection ſuffices, I think, to unmai: 
the impoſture of Beroſus and Manetho. It is not difficult 
to forge at random a lift of kings, and to aſſign at plea. 
ſure any duration to their reigns ; but it is not ſo eaſy to af 
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range an uninterrupted ſeries of events relating to each o- 
ther, connected in fine, and continued for thouſands of ages. 
Accordingly we ſee, that the ſound judges of antiquity 
were the firſt to turn into ridicule theſe fabulous chronicles 
which preſented no fact, nor any event, 

Cicero expreſſes his ſenſe of them in the moſt formal 
terms”. Diodorus gave no faith to them. Ariſtotle, by 
what appears, was far from being convinced of that high 
antiquity which the Egyptians were fond of boaſting «. 


Plutarch formally combats it», Varro, one of the moſt 
learned men who perhaps ever appeared, makes the origin 


of this people go no higher hack than to a little more than 
2000 years before the times in which he wrote ; that is to 
ſay, to about the year 2120 before the Chriſtian æra. He- 
rodotus himſelf does not ſeem to have given much credit 
to the 11,340 years which were mentioned to him by the 
prieſts of Egypt. I judge ſo by the manner in which he treats 
the ſucceſſors of Menes, who, he ſays, was the firſt ſovereign 
of Egypt. He paſles over a ſeries of kings to the number 
of 330, declaring, that he does not dwell upon them 4. He- 
rodotus undoubtedly regarded that liſt as apocryphal and 
forged, the rather as, by the confeſſion of the Egyptian 
prieſts themſelves, no event of which it was poſſible to 
ſay any thing, ould be found in the whole duration of the 
reigns of theſe pretended kings . Diodorus has done much 
the ſame thing. Of 470 kings and five queens which in 
the anna's are {aid to have occupied the throne ſucceſſively „ 


Conte mnamus etiam Babylonio os. : « Condemnemus ingu am hos, aut 
ſiult itiæ, aut vanitatis, aut imprudentie, qui C CC CLX X. millia annorum, ut 
ipſi dicunt, monumentis comprehenſa continent, et mentiri judicemus, nec ſeculorum 
religuorum judicium, quod de ipſis futur um fit pertimeſcere. De divin. I. I. n. 
IC9. 

L. 1. p. B. I. 2. Pp. 165. 

b 7, Numa, p. 72. B. | 

* 4pud Auguſtin. de civit. Dei, 1. 18. c. 49. See alſo A. Gell. I. 14. c. f. p 
633. 

L. 2. n. 100. Io. & 102, 


* Metereolog. I. 1. c. 14. p. 547. D. 
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he ſpeaks only of fifteen or ſixteen. ' In a word, I repgaz 
it, we {ee very clearly, that neither Herodotus nor Diodo- 
rus were able to extract from the Egyptian annals, a ſeries 
of facts barely capable of filling up the ſpace of time which 
is known to have elapſed from the deluge, to the de- 
ſtruction of the ancient Egyptian empire by Cambyſes a. 
This reflection falls {till more ſtrongly upon the antiquities 
of the Babylonians. We perceive in their hiſtory many 
chaſms, and a void ſtill more immenſe. There even remains 
no monument of this people ; whereas the obeliſks, the py- 
ramids, and the ruins of many other grand edifices, atteſt 
at this day that the Egyptians once ſubſiſted in ſplendor. 

For the reſt, I have ſeen ſome perſons pretend, that the 
conſtruction of the monuments J have juſt ſpoke of, neceſ- 
ſarily ſuppoſes, that the Egyptian monarchy muſt have ſub- 
fitted during a very great number of ages. I own I am 
very far from being of ſuch an opinion. Thauſands of ages 
were not neceſſary to accompliſh the railing theſe monu- 
ments much too greatly boaſted of. I think a ſimple re- 
flection will make this clear. 

The Incas, that is to ſay, the firſt ſovereigns of Peru, had 
conſtructed many works, ſeveral of which are equal, if they 
do not even ſurpaſs the moſt famous Egyptian monuments. 
In the number of theſe I ſhall place the two roads which 
lead from Cuſco to Quito; one of them carried on through 
the rocks and precipices of the mountains of Cordiliere; 
and the other along the ſea-coaſt upon a quickſand for 
near 500 leagues of country: the temple of the ſun, the 
citadel and the palace of Cuſco, another royal houſe, the 
rains of which are {till to be ſeen near to Cannar®; the 
ancient temple of Cayambe +, a great number of canals a- 
mongſt which there was one twelve feet deep, and more 


III. 


See the chronology of Newton, 
> See Garcilaſſo de la Vega, hilt. des Incas, 1.9. c. 13. 1. 3. c. 29. 21. &c.; 
Voyage de Corcal, t. 1. p. 364. & 365.; Acoſta, hiſt. des Ind. Occident. I. 6. 
c. 14.; Hiſt. gen. des voyages, t. 13. p. 571. & 579.3; Hiſt, des Incas, t. I. 
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than 120 leagues in length, &c *. For the greatneſs of the 
labour, for the difficulty, and for the expenſe, we may very 
well compare theſe monuments to the obelitks, the pyramids, 
the temples, and the palaces of Egypt. The monarchy 
founded by the Incas ſubſiſted however only about 350 years 
under thirteen kings. 1.1 might alſo ſpeak of the ſovereigns of 
Mexico, who in like manner executed ſurpriſing works ®, 

and whoſe empire nevertheleſs did not ſubſiſt ſo long bs 
that of the Incas: 

The monuments raiſed by the firſt inhabitants of Egypt, 
can therefore in no manner ſerve to prove the Itiquity 
of that people. They can be the leſs adduced fot that pur- 
poſe, as, according to all appearances, they were executed in 
a very ſhort time. Egypt was formerly extremely populous. 
This is a fact which cannot be called in queſtion. All the 
writers of antiquity agree in atteſting it =. It was even by 
means of that immenſe multitude of inhabitants, that, ac- 
cording to their teſtimony, the ancient monarchs of Egypt 
accomplithed the railing the quantity of monuments which 
have rendered that empire ſo famous . From this reflection, 
we become ealily ſenſible, that the Egyptians may have 
finiſhed their moſt famous enterpriſes in a very few years. 
They employed to the number of 300,000 men at a time to 
execute a work e. Such was in general the taſte of all the 
ancient nations: they were impitient to accompliſh their 
wiſhes. Beroſus ſays; that the ſuperb palace of Babylon 
had been built in fifteen days*. The Chineſe employed 
only five years to perfect their great wall, We might cite 


* Verne de D. Ant. d'Ulloa, t. 1. p. 422.; Hiſt. des Incas, t. 1. p. 166. &. 


167. 
1 Acoſta hiſt. nat. des Ind. I. 6. c. 19. fol. 30. verſo. 
m Hiſt. gen. des voyages, t. 12. p. 430. &c. Gemelli, t. 6.1.2 2. c. 8. 


» See les mem. de Trev. Janv. 1752, p. 32. &c. 

„ Diod. 1. I, p. 36. & 37. 

» See Herod. I. 2. n. 124:; Diod. 1: 1. p. 73.; Pin. 1. 36. ſeR. 14. K 17. 

7 Apud Tof. antiq. I. 10. c. It. ſub fin. This fact "without doubt is ekag- 
gerated; but however it proves tlie conſtant practice in Aſia of cmploying 
rery little time in the conſtruction of the moſt immenſe works, 

r Martini, hiſt, de la Chine, I. 6. t. 2. p. 40. & 41. | 
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many other examples of immenſe enterpriſes executed in 2 
very little timie by the Orientals t. It muſt certainly have 
been the ſame amongſt the Egyptians. Thus their obeliſks, 
their pyramids, their "palaces, their temples, &c. can by no 
means authoriſe the conjeRures that are attempted to be 
drawn from theſe monuments to eſtabliſh the antiquity of 
the Egyptian empire. All theſe allegations fall of them- 
ſelves. The facts which the reader has juſt ſeen, deſtroy 
them abſolutely. 

It even appears to me demonſtrated, that the Egyptians 
had not much more knowledge of achiretinere, of ſculpture, 
and of the fine arts in general, than the Peruvians and 
the Mexicans. For example, neither one nor the other 
knew the ſecret of building of vaults :. What remains of 
toundery or ſculpture, ts equally clumſy and incorr ect. 1 
think this obſervation abſolutely eſfential. This ſort of {kill 
in reality cannot be acquired but by length of time. The 
Egyptian monarchy, though much more ancient, and thougli 
it continued for many more ages than that of the Peruvians 
and of the Mexicans, yet did not ſubſiſt long enough for 
theſe people to acquire the lights and the ſkill which they 
bave always failed of in many branches of the arts. The 
Egyptians, as well as the Peruvians and Mexicans, were even 
deſtitute of certain arts, to which their ſeeming mean neſs, 
and more our habitual uſe of them prevent us from giving 

ttention; but the invention of which has done more 
honour to human genius, than all the prodigious monu- 
ments I have {poke of. 

It were (till vain to attempt to eſtabliſh the pretended 
antiquity of the Egyptians upon the progreſs that theſe 
people had made in the demonſtrative {ciences. Their 
knowledge in this reſpe& was very imperſeck. The reader 
may recolle@ the details I entered into upon this ſubject in 


f See Lhift. gen. des Hans par M. de Guignes, t. 4. p. 208. & 209. 

t See part 3. book 2 C. 2. p 59. & 60.: Acoſta loco cit. fol. 292. ver ſo.; Hiſt. 
gen. des voyages, t. 13. p. 580: Garcilaſſo de la Vega, 1. 7. c. IT. t. 2. p. 192.; 
Hiſt. des Incas, t. 1. p. 167. Mem. de Facad. de Berlin, t. 2 ann. 1746, p. 448. 
1. 452. 
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the article of ſciences*. One ſingle example is enough to 
ſhew the little extent of their diſcoveries. In the time of 
Herodotus, that is to ſay, about the year 450 before the 
Chriſtian zra, the Egyptian aſtronomers did not yet know, 

that the length of the folar year is more than 365 days =. 

We may judge by this fact, which is very certain and well 
proved, of the progreſs which the ancient inhabitants of 
Egypt had made in the demouſtrative ſciences. In a word, 

and this is a reflection that cannot be tao much inſiſted up- 
on, near 500 years before J. C. Democritus and many o- 
ther philoſophers, who maintained, that the world had had à 
beginning, applied themſelves to prove the newneſs of it 
by all the means that hiſtory and critical knowledge could 
furnih; yet we do not ſee, that it was ever undertaken to 
refute them ſolidly », although nothing would have been 
eaſier if the pretended antiquities of the Babylonians and 
Egyptians had had any reaſonable foundations. 

Let us finih by a glance upon the antiquities of the Scy- 
thians. They will employ us but a moment. Thete people, 
according to Trogus Pompeius, and ot Jjuſtin his abridger, 
were acknowledged to be of more ancient origin than the 
Egyptians . The Scythians, however, in the time of Hero- 
dotus reckoned only one thouland years of antiquitity *. 

We may moreover apply with great juſtice the reflections 
I have here made upon the antiquities of the Babylonians 


and Egyptians to thote of the Chineſe. According to the 


popular ideas of the Chineie, the origin of that nation 
would aſcend to thouſands of ages. I fay according to the 
popular ideas, becauſe the learned of China are the felt ta 
deride and give up that fabulous antiquity *. That preten- 
non is not even very ancient in China. It aroſe in pretty 


u Part 2. book 3. c 2. part 3. book 3. c. 2. art. 2 
* Sce ſupra, book 3. c. 2. p. 10. 102. 
y See Jaquelot, diſſert. fur Fexiſtence de Dieu, t. 1. p. 255. Kc. 
„ * L. 4. u, J. 7. 
b Martini, hiſt. de la Chine, t. 1. p. 7.; Lettr. edif. t. 21. p. 119. 120; Hiſt. 
des Huns par M. de Cuignes, t. 1. part 1. p. 2. & 3. 
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modern times :; another conformity with the Egyptian and 
Babylonian antiquities, unknown, as I have made it appear, 
to the moſt ancient and moſt learned writers of Greece and 
Rome. Beſides, what dependence can we have upon the 
certainty of the Chineſe chronology for the early times, 
when we ſee theſe people unanimouſly own, that one of 
their greateſt monarchs intereſted in the deſtruction of the 
ancient traditions, and of thoſe who preſerved the me- 
mory of them, caufed all the books which did not treat of 
agriculture, or of medicine, or of divination, to be burnt, 
and applied himſelf for many years to deſtroy whatever could 
recall the knowledge of the times anterior to his reign “. 

About ſorty years after his death, they wanted to re-eſtabliſh 
the hiſtorical monuments. For(thar purpoſe they gathered 
together, ſay they, the hearſays of old men. They dif. 
covered, it is added, ſome fragments of books which had 
eſcaped the general conflagration. They joined theſe vari- 


OUS craps topether as they could, and mainly endeavoured 
to compole of them a regular hiſtory. It was not however 
till more than 150 years after the deſtruction of all the 
monuments, that is to ſay, the year 37 before J. C. that a 
complete body of the ancient hiſtory appeared. The au- 
thor himſelf who compoſed it, Sſe. Ma. tſiene, had the can- 
dour to own, that he had not found it poſſible ro aſcend 


with certainty 800 yea beyond the times in which he 
Wrote. 9 


Such is the unanimous confeſſion of the Chineſe 4. I 


© fee Vhiftoire abrevce de Paſtronomie Chinoiſe par le P. Gaubil, dans les 
obſerrations mathem, du P. Souciet, t. 2. p. 16. 17. & P mitt. des H uns par 
XI. de Guignes, t 1. part 1. p. 2. 
is event happened 213 veus before the Chriſtian æra. by the order of 
Chi- Hoam-ti. This monarch, excepting his averſion to letters, was a very great 
prince. His abilities and firmneſs were equal, and he ſucceeded in the exe- 
cution of his project of ſuppreſſing all hi ſtor ical books. That deſtruction was by 
fo much the more complete, as the uſe of paper was not known at that time. 
They drew characters upon tablets or upon kttle plates of bamboo, which 
rendered the ſmalleſt writing of conſiderable bulk, and, of conſequence, very 
difficult to conceal. Acad. des inſciipt t. 10. p. 381. t. 15. p. 529.; Relat. 
Cu royeume de Siam par la Loubere, t. 2. p. 376. & 377. 

d Arad. des inſcript. t. 10. p. 381. 382. 323 388. t. 15. p. 5c. 528. 52% 
$33. 543. 552. & 50K ET. *s 
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leave to be judged, after ſich a fact, the certainty of their 
ancient hiſtory *. Accordingly we find, in treating of it, un- 
ſurmountable difficulties and contradictions. The variations 
that are remarked in the principal epochas , prove, that 
the hiſtory of the Chinele has no ſuperiority nor any ad- 
vantage over other profane hiſtories. There runs through 
it an uncertainty like that which the chronologiſts find in 
their reſcarches into the hiſtory of the Babylonians, the 
Egyptians, and in that of the firſt kings of Greece. Be- 
ſides, it is equally deſtitute of facts, circumſtances, and 
details. 

As to the aſtronomical obſervations on which it has been 
attempted to eſtabliſh the pretended antiquity of the Chi- 
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neſe, it is long ſince the celebrated Caſſini t, and many other | | 
writers of merit s, have ſaid enough of them to diſcredit | \ 
all that apparatus vilibly inſerted after date. The forgery 1 


is even ſo plain, that it has been perceived by ſome of the 
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* The only monuments upon which the ancient hiſtory of the Chineſe can 
be eſtavlithed, are, 1. Some fragments of the moral works of Confucius, and 
a very dry and fhort chronicle of the hiſtory of bis province. That chronicle 
a ſcerds only to the year 722 before J. C. Confucius lived about the year 
450 before the Chriſtian æra. Acad. des inicript, t. 10. p. 382. t. 15. p. 540. 
2. A moral work oi the philoſopher Mezg-tz2 who lived about the year 320 be- 
fore J. C. Ibt4. t. 18. p. 206. & 207. 3. The 7/chou-chonu, a very ſummary 
chronicle, compoſed about the year 299 before J. C. and found about the 
year 264 Ot the Chriſtian æra. If. t. 1 f. p. 527. t. 18 Mp. 215. 218. & 228. 
4. The body of hiſtory com, od by Se mν ?- , and publithed the year 37 be- 
fore J. C. Itid, t. 15, p. 543. Sſe-ma there is locked upon as the father of hi- 
ſtory amongſt the Chineie. A collection of the facts compriſed in all theſe mo- 
numents, would ſcarce make ; littic volume in 122 ot ordinary print. All the 
other Chincie writers are greatly poſtcrior to thoſe I have named. Let it is 
very certain, that they have had ro other helps, and that no other ancient mo- 
nument has been yet diſcovered. Arad. des infcript. t. 18. M. p. 194. 
© SeeVP hiſt. gen, des Buns par M. de Guignes, t. 1. p. 5. 6. 10. 14. &c.; Acad, 
des inicript t. 10. p. 381. 388. 293. &c.; Journ. des ſcav. Decembre 1757, p. 
817. & 818. | 

* Anc. mem. de Pacad. des ſcienc. t. 8. p. 284. 303. 307. 

s Taquelot, diſſert. fur Pexiftence de Dieu, t. 2. p. 97. 102, & 103.; Ancien. 
relat, des Ind. & de la Chine, p. 750. 354. 358.; Spectacle de la nature, t. 8. 
P. 37.; XI. Freiet, dans les mem. de acad. des inſcript. t. IO, p. 393. 394. 395. 
395. t. 18. p. 198. 210. 22t; 20. It is true, that in the ſequel M. Frei et ſeems 
to give up that notion; but 1 own, that the reafors which appear to have con 
Fi. ced hin, per ſuade me nUL al ol). SECT. 18. . 232. & 247. &c. | 
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literati o, notwithſtanding the little notion which the Chineſe 
in general have of critical knowledge. We may affirm 
boldly, that till the year 206 before J. C. their hiſtory 
deſerves no faith i. It is a continued jumble of fables and 
contradictions , a monſtrous chaos from which nothing co- 
hereat and reaſonable can be extracted. 

What we know of the origin of the greateſt part of the 
arts and ſciences, would alone ſuffice to demonitrate the 
fallity and the ridicule of all the fabulous antiquities I have 
here ſpoke of. We lee very clearly the moſt eſſential dif. 
coveries, the moſt neceſſary arts take rife or introduce thein- 
ſelves ſucceſſively in the different parts of the univerſe. 
We can even trace their progreſs to a certain point, and 
diſcover enough of it to be convinced, that our whole know- 
ledge 1s not very ancient. The newnels of arts and ſciences 
is a ſenſible proof of the little antiquity of the world. We 
ſhould not at this day have the leaſt trace, the ſmalleſt 
veſtige of their origin, if it was as diſtant from us as the 
pretended chronicles of certain nations would make us be- 
lieve. Nevyerthelels the reader may have remarked, that 
we are by no means deſtitute of lights and information 
upon all theſe object. This reflection is by ſo much the 
more ſtrong, and proves ſo much the better the little anti- 
quity of che world, as the tradition of the earlieſt events 
could only be preſerved by the memory. It is a proof, 
moreover, the farce of which has been felt by ſuch of the 
ancient philoſophers as are the leaſt to be ſuſpected of credu- 
lity. The newneſs of arts and ſciences has always been 
the principal argument they made ule of to maintain that 
of the world, | 

We may draw a proof equally invincible from the im- 
perfection of many of the arts in the ancient world, and 


k Acad. des inſcript. t. 10. p. 395. t. 18. M. p. 220. 221. 239. 

i Acad. des inſcript t. 10. p. 380. 381. 388. 

* Taquelot, loco cit. p. 98. &c.; Spectacle de ia nat. t. 8. p 35. & 35. 

i See Lucret. I. 5. v. 331. &c.; Rlacrob. in ſomn. Scipion. I. 2. c. 10. p. 153. 
zee alſo Jaquelot, diſſ. ſur Pexiſtence de Rieu, t. 1. c. T2. 
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bf all the ſciences which depend upon length of time and 
experience. I might ſpeak alſo of the abſolute 1gnorance 
of even the moſt civilized of the ancient nations, touching 
a great number of moſt uſeful and moſt important diſ- 
coveries that we enjoy at this time. But I think I have 


ſaid enough upon All theſe objects in the courſe of my 
work; to be diſpenſed with inſiſting upon them any longer. 


DISSER- 
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Examination of a paſſage of Diodorus, taken from 1h? 
ſecond book of that hijlorian, Ne 142. 


{ertation, has an intimate relation with the anti- 

quities of the Egyptians, on which we were employ- 
ed in the preceding one. For this reaſon, and that I 
might leave nothing to wiſh for upon that ſubjeR, I have 
thought proper to give a particular attention to it. The 
reader will eafily perceive, that, apart from ſuch a contide- 
ration, the paſſage of itſelf would not deſerve the ſmalleſt 
reflection. 

The paſſage in which Herodotus has tranſmitted to us the 
tradition of the fact intended for the ſubject of this diſſerta- 
tion, has given a great deal of trouble to modern critics, 
without any of them having accompliſhed the clearing it up 
in a ſatisfactory manner. We do not flatter ourſelves with 
better ſucceſs. On the contrary, the few reflections d are 
about to propoſe, tend only to {hew, that it is morally im- 
poſſible to make out a reaſonable meaning from the exprel- 
ſions of Herodotus in this paſſage. 

The text in queſtion has been hitherto very ill rendered 
in all the tranſlations commonly made uſe of; for which 
reaſon, we have thought fit to begin by giving a literal 
and faithful verſion of it. 

They (the Egyptian prieſts) ſaid, that during this time 
“e (the time in queſtion was 11,349 years, which, according 
« to the fabulous tradition of the Egyptians, had elapſed 
“ from the origin of the Egyptian monarchy to the reign 
of Sethon), the Egyptian prieſts then ſaid, that, during 
cc that interval of time, the ſun had riſen four times where 
* he is accuſtomed commonly to ſer ; to wit, that uy 

e tha 


T* fat which we are about to examine in this diſ- 
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n that ſtar had riſen where he now ſets, and twice had ſet 
* where he now rites; but that this had occaſioned nothing 
c extraordinary in Egypt, either in regard to the pro- 
c ductions of the earth, or in regard to the overflowings 
* of the Nile, or in regard to diſtempers, or in regard to 
© mortality.” Such is the literal tranſlation of the patlage 
we are to diſcuſs. We have abſolutely negleQed ityle and 
elegance, leſt we ſhould have failed in point of fidelity. 
There are, I believe, few perſons who do not, at the 
firſt glance, perceive ſomething ambiguous in this narration 
of Herodotus. The moſt natural ſenſe that can be given 
to the words of this hiſtorian, is, that, during the 11,340 years 
in queſtion, the diurnal motion of the ſun had changed at 
two different times, and had afterwards, at two different 


times, returned to be the ſame that it was before the firit of 


theſe two variations which I ſuppoſe; inſomuch that, in the 
courſe of the 11,340 years in queſtion, they had ſeen, during 
four different parts of that period, the ſun move one way, 
and during two other parts move the contrary way, and 
chat alternately. | 

Here is in what preciſely conſiſts the great difficulty of the 
paſſage that we examine. If Herodotus had faid, that, du- 
ring the courſe of the 11,340 years in queſtion, the ſun 
had riſen three times where he is accuſtomed to riſe, and 
that twice that ſtar had riſen where he now ſets, the fact 
had been certainly very extraordinary, yet it would not 
have been abſolutely inconceiveable. But that two changes 
of ſtate, which bring preciſely only two returns to the pri- 
mitive poſition, ſhould, by their combination with the pri- 
mordial ſtate, furniſh during auy time whatever four alter- 
natives of that primordia] ſtate, this implies contradiction. 
A very {imple example will make this be perceived with 
the utmolt evidence. 

Let us obſerve a tree for two ſucceeding years. If the 
obſervation begins in ſummer, we thall fee this tree thrice 
clothed with leaves, and twice ſtripped of them during that 
ſpace of time; and that alternately, If the obſervarion 
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begins in winter, we ſhall ſee, on the contrary, this ſame 
tree ſtripped of its leaves at three dicferent times, and 
it will be feen clothed with leaves, during only two of the 
five alternatives it undergoes, in the courſe of the two years 
in queſtion ; being ſtripped of its leaves, will be the pri- 
mordial ſtare ot that tree in the iecond caſe. It will be 
the contrary in the firſt. But in one and the other caſe, 
two changes of condition operate only three alternatives 
in the primordial ſtate. It is conlequently abſurd and 
contradictory, that two changes of the direction of the 
diurnal motion of the. ſun, during any period whatever, 
mould ever operate four alternatives of the ſ-ate in which 
that direction was, when the period in queſtion began. 

It is this abſurdity, without doubt, which has led the 
common interpreters of Herodotns, to tranſlate the paſſage 
we dilcuis in a manner entirely different from ours. They 
make Herodotus ſay, © that, during the courſe of 11,340 
e years which had, they {atd, preceded the reign of Sethon, 
the ſun had riſen four times in an extraordinary manner, 
© to wit, that twice he had rien where he now ſets, and 
„twice he had {et where he is now accuſtomed to riſe.” 

But in avoiding one rock, have not theſe interpreters 
ſplit upon another, at leaſt as dangerous 25 that they wanted 
to ſhun, by putting Herodotus in contradiction with him. 
ſelf ia the fame phraſe? According to them, that hiſtorian 
ſays at firſt, thar, during the 11,340 years he ſpeaks of, 
the ſun had riſen four times in an extraordinary manner; 
and then immediately they make Herodotus ſay, that au- 
ring this ſame time the ſun had riſen twice where be 
commonly ſets, and fer twice where he is aecuſtomed rc 
riſe; that is to ſav, that twice only the ſun had riſen and 
ſet in an extraordinary manner. Was there ever a more 
palpable contradiction? 

Independently of the tw explications which we have 
fuſt examined, which are both at the bottom alike con- 
tradictory and abſurd, only with this difference, neverthe— 
lels, that in one of them the contradiction is leis ſtriking 

than 
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an in the other, ſome commentators propoſed 4 third 
interpretation of it. 

If we may believe theſe new critics, Herodotus has ſaid, 
not that the ſun had riſen four times in an extraordinary 
manner, during the period in queſtion, but that the courſe 
of this {tar had undergone four changes; to wit, two in his 
riling, and two in his fetting. This explication, as we lee, 


is notmuch more ſatisfactory than all thoſe I have juſt given 


an account of. When the ſun riſes where he commonly {ets, 
it is neceſlary that he ſet where he is accuſtomed to rite, 
as we have already made it be oblerved more than once ; 
of conſequence, two changes in the riſing of the ſun, and 
two changes in his ſerting, will never make more than 
two, and not four changes in his diurnal motion. Beſides, 
this ſenſe is abſolutely contrary to the text of Herodotus, 
who makes uſe of a term, which cannot exactly ſignify 
any other thing than the riſing of the fun “; and never 
the motion ar the caurſe of that ſtar. 

From all theſe reflections we aught to conclude neceſ- 
ſarily, that the paſſage in queſtion, taking it according to 
Herodotus's own expreflians, is {uſceptible of no reaſonable 
explication. Yet I think 1 diicover in it a glimpſe. of an 


ancient tradition upon au extraordinary event, which well 


deierves our attention to diſculs it. It is ſolely pan this 
abject that we hall employ our reflections. 

Whatever fine genius Herodotus had received from na- 
ture, and however extenſive was his knowledge in many 
reſpects, we may very eafily convince ourſelves that he was 
very weak on the ſide of aſtronomy. When he relates, for 
example, that maritime expedition which the Phoenicians 
undertook, by order of Nechos King of Egypt, round Africa, 
ſetting out by the ports of the Red ſea, and returning again 
by the Mediterranean, he cannot periuade himſelf, that 
theſe travellers had, as they reported, ſeen the ſun upon 
their right hand -; that is to ſay, that they had ſeen him 


* *Avo&THUAQ. 
Bock 4. n. 42, 
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reach, and even paſs their zenith, and be ſucceſſively ow 
each fide of their firſt vertical point *. Yer this fact has 
nothing aſtoniſhing for any one who has the leaſt tindure 
of coſmography. 

It were not difficult to find other proofs of the little 
knowledge that Herodotus had of aſtronomy *. What we 
have juſt ſaid, is enough to ſhew, that it is no wonder that 
this hiſtorian ſhould E. advanced an aſtronomical para- 
dox. We may even add, that the Egyptian prieſts, from 
whom Herodot us fays he received the fact he relates, had 
no doubt imparted it in their uſual manner, that is, greatly 
wrapped up, and ablolutely enigmatical. Herodotus, in 
relating it, will have completed its obſcurity, by not com- 
prehending the language of the Egyptian prieſts. 

If we might confider in this ſenſe the paſſage we examine, 
it were eaſy to get rid of the perplexity, by ſaying, that 
Herodotus intending to ſpeak of a matter which he under- 
ſtood not, and which it was even difficult that he ſhould un- 
derſtand, it would be in vain for us to endeavour at this 
day to come at his meaning even from himſelf. But this 
paſſage, ſuch as it has come to us, is nat leſs ſhocking ro 
good ſenſe than to aſtronomy, as we have ſhewn above. 
Herodotus, though little verſed in that ſcience, was not 
the leſs a genius of the firſt order, and poſſeſſed of as much 
judgment as any writer of all antiquityz it wauld there- 
fore, in aur opinion, be doing outrage to his memory to. 


* To underſtand this paſſage, we muſt know, that the ancients, to deter- 
mie the poſition of the four cardinal points, with reſpect to any ſpectator, 
zuppoſed bim turned towards the wefl. Standing in that manner, he had 
the north to his right. and the ſouth to bis left. We may fee in the firſt 
hook of the Meteors of Cleomedes, p. 13. upon what that ſuppoſition is 
wunded. From that cuſtom it is eaſy to fee, that thoſe who inhabit the 
northern part of the torrid zone have the fun on the right, that is, to the 
north, during all the time which that ſtar emplc ys in rurning through the 
northern ſigns. 7 hoſe, on the contrary, who are in the ſouthern part, have 
the fun on their lett, that is, to the ſouth only, when his meridiqnal declination 
excecys the latitude ot thcir habitation 

d Sce J. I. n. 32. the monſtrous calculation of intercalary months which 
as author ui. Solon make. Sce allo ur, book 3. Chap. 2, art. 2. 
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look upon this paſſage as ſubfiſting at this day, ſuch as it 
came from the hands of its author. There is all appear- 
ance, on the contrary, that the text is conſiderably altered 
in that place, as in an infinity of others, where the errors of 
tranſcribers were, however, much less to be feared. No 
body, I believe, is ignorant that there are few ancient au- 
thors whoſe text has ſuffered ſo much from the injuries of 
time and the errors of tranſcribers, as that of Herodotus. 
It were neceſſary, of conſequence, before we undertake 
to explain the paſſage in queſtion in a ſatisfactory manner, 
to reſtore it by the authority of ſome manuſcript, ſuch as 
perhaps 1s not to be found. 

For want of ſuch a help, the modern critics have aban- 
doned themſelves to abundant conjectures, which, for the 
molt part, appear at firſt fight weak, and even often ridicu- 
lous. We have therefore thought them unworthy of no- 
tice. 

One there is, however, which being truly ingenious, de- 
ſerves, for that reaſon, a particular attention, though, to 
ſay the truth, it has no more ſolidity than the other con- 
jectures by which the paſſage in queſtion has been attempt- 
ed to be explained. A modern author, who has juſtly ob- 
tained the moſt brilliant reputation, by an union of various 
talents rarely to be found in one and the {ame perſon, has 
placed this laft conjecture in all its light. We rather chuſe 
to refer thoſe who would be acquainted with this ſyſtem 

+ to what he ſays of it, than to give a detail which would ne- 
ver have the elegance and amenity which that ingenious 
writer has diffuſed over all the ſubjects he has undertaken 
to handle. The reader will find in his work all that can 
be ſaid in favour of that opinion, and even ſome of the 
reaſons which may render it problematica] «. 

For what remains, it -the tradition of a change in the 
motion of the ſun was related only by Herodotus, I think 

that the critics would have given leſs attention to the pale 


c Flements of Newton's philoſophy made eaſy to all the world by M. de Vol- 
beine. yr 
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ſage of that author ; but we find this fame tradition in 
many other writers, always indeed in a very confuſed man- 
Der. | 

Plato relates in one of his dialogues, that, in the time of 
Atreus, the motion of the firmament had changed, in ſuch 
a manner that the ſun and all the ſtars had begun to riſe 
where formerly they had ſet, and to ſet where they had 
been accuſtomed to riſe; in a word, the machine of the 
world was moved in a way contrary to that in which it had 
been before. He accompanies this relation with fo odd 
a detail of the effects of this change, and with ſuch ſingu- 
lar phyſical explications, that it is eaſy to ſee he {poke only 
from a tradition extremely confuſed and perplexed a, We 
judge alſo from a paſſage in his Timzus, where, ig two 
words, he brings in this event, that Solon who was the 
firſt who made the Athenians acquainted. with it, had 
drawn it from Egypt, that is, from the ſame ſource as He- 
rodotus*. Pomponius Mela ſpeaks alſo of the fame tra- 
dition ?; ſo does Plutarch, Diogenes Laertius, and many 
other writers of antiquity >. They appear all to haye had 
{ome knowledge of a period like that which is the ſubject 
of this differtation ; but nove of theſe authors have ſpoke 
of it in an intelligible manner. They expres themſelves 
for the moſt part with as little exactneſs as Herodotus. 

Upon the whole, bringing together the different teſtimo- 
mes of antiquity which may have any relation to the paſ- 
{age we examine, they all agree in telling us, that the E- 
gyptians, and, perhaps, even ſome ather ancient nations, 
had preſerved a confuſed tradition of one or more changes 
which the diurnal motion of the ſun had undergone, al- 
though otherwiſe moſt of theſe teſtimonies are totally re- 


pugnant with reſpect to the nature, the number, the time, 


and the duration of theſe changes. This agreement upon 


2 Inpolitico, p. 525. | | 
e In Tim. p. 1043. &c. T. 1. e. 9. p. 60. 
8 De placit. philoſ. 1. 2. c. 24. p. 850. & 891. 
> Achil. Tatius de Arati phznom. c. 24. p. 147. ; Solinus, c. 33. p. 44. G. &c, 
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the fundamental point of the narration of Herodotus, is 
that, no doubt, which has piqued the eurioſity of the learn- 
ed. It has made them believe, that it might be poſſihle to 
diſcover what could have given riſe to the belief of a fact 
ſo extraordinary. As the little conformity amongſt ancient 
authors with regard to the manner in which this phæno- 
menon was operated, joined to the circumſtances. which 
had accompanied it, left an open field for the imagination 
of our modern writers; they have abandoned themſelves 
to conjectures one bolder than another. 1 think, that their 
example gives me a right to venture one alſo, which, beſides 
the novelty of it “*, will have at leaſt the advantage of be- 
ing founded on authentic facts, and not on doubtful ſup- 
poſitions, ar upon aſtronomical intelligence too high for 
the times in queſtion in this diſſertation. 
Holy ſcripture has preſerved the hiſtory of two miracu- 
lus events, concerning the diurnal motion of the earth. 
The firſt happened under Joſhua, when the courſe of that 
{ſtar was ſuſpended during a whole day or thereabouts . 
The ſecond came to pals under the reign of Hezekiah, 
when the ſun was ſeen to go back * and pro- 
bably about 150 degrees +. | 

Both theſe facts are anterior to the reign of Sethon ; the 
firſt of theſe prodigies even preceded the reign of Atreus 


»The explication I am about to propoſe, occurred to me before reading 
what l'. Calmet fays in few words upon this paſſage of Herodotus, in a prelimi- 
nary ditſcrtation at the head of the ſecond book of Kings. He has laid down 
only the foundation and principles of it. I think 1 have further uniolded that 
idea. 
- I Toſhua, c. Io. v. 12. & 13: ; Eccleſiaftic. c. 46. v. 5. It is of little import- 
ance, as to the reality of the miracle in itſelf, whether we admit the new ſy- 
{tem which makes the earth turn round the ſun, or whether we follow the 
ancient opinion of that ſtar's turning round the earth. Whatever ſyſtem we 
embrace, the event I ſpeak of will be neither leſs rea] nor leſs miraculous us 
appearance, | 

K 2 Kings, c. 20. v. 9. &c.; 2 Chron. c. 32. v. 24. ; Ifaiah, c. 38. v. 7. & 8.; 
Eccleſiaſtic. c. 43. v. 25. & 25, The cred text fays, that the fhalow went 
back ten degrees upon the dial of Ahaz. There is great appearance, that 
each of theie degrees indicated an hour, and that, of conſequence, the fun 
Gent back 15c degrees of the parallel he deſcribed that day. But as this eſti- 
mate is not abſolutely certain, I would rot preciſely determine what interval 
of time anſwti ed to cach of theſe degrees, 

by 
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by about 200 yeats. This laſt muſt have prolonged the 
day for one half of the earth, and the night for the other 
half of the hemiſphere, in a manner too ſenſible not to 
to have been remarked, eſpecially by nations who had any 
tindure of aſtronomy. 

The (circumſtances of the ſecond Miracle muſt have been 
ſtill more ſtriking. Suppoſing, that the retrogradation of 
the ſun was then 150 degrees; it is neceſſary that that ſtar 
ſhould have riſen upon more than three thouſand leagues 
of country ſucceſſive ly, and that at the ſame point of the 
horizon where he had ſet ſome hours before; that after- 
wards he ſhould have reſumed his firſt courle. For the 
ſame reaſon, they muſt have ſeen him, in the extent of 
more than three thouſand leagues of our globe, ſet where 
he had riſen, and riſe anew where he had laſt fet. With re- 
gard to the reſt of the earth, the day muſt have been con- 
ſiderably lengthened in one part, and the night mult have 
been as much longer in the oppoſite part. There were 
(ſappoling always the retrogradation of the ſun of 150 de- 
grees) ten hours at leaſt from the ſun's riſing upon the 
horizon at Jeruſalem, when the miracle I ſpeak of happen- 
ed. By this means, the moſt ſenſible effects fell upon the 
ocean. This, no doubt, was the occaſion that profane au. 
thors have had but a very confuſed notion of it. Of all 
the regions of our continent, thoſe in which this prodigy 
muſt have manifeſted itfelf in the moſt ſtriking manner, 
are the Eaſt Indies, and the moſt weſtern part of Africa, 
countries of which we have no hiſtorical monument. 

It may have been alſo, that the ſun having gone back 
with regard to Judea preciſely to the point of his riſing, 
might really have {et during ſome minutes for Egypt, and 
for the moſt weſtern countries at the ſame point where 
he had riſen, and riſen ſoon after reſuming his ordi- 
nary courſe precilely where he had et. In Egypt, where 
the air is always feine, they might have ſeen that this 
prodig y was operated by a real r. -crogradation of the tun; 
in Greece, where, cn this ſuppoſition, the phenomenon 

muſt 
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muſt have been more ſenſible, the clouds having hidden 
his diſk, was enough to have cauſed the ſudden darkneſs 
which muſt, for ſome. time, have covered the whole coun- 
try, to be attributed tu an eclipſe '. In a word, we may 
find a thouſand reaſons for the filence of moſt profane au- 
thors, as well as for the various alterations which thoſe 
who ſpeak of a change in the diurnal motion of the ſun, 
may have made in the tradition of this memorable event. 
Beſides, I find no motive which ſfould hinder us from ac- 
knowledping in it the foundation and the principle of that 
ſame tradition *. 

Tue ſtrongeſt allegation that can be brought againſt 
the explication which I propoſe, is, without doubt, the 
opinion of many interpreters and commentators upon the 
holy ſcripture, who will confine the miracle operated un- 
der Hezekiah, to a ſimple retrogradation of the ſhadow of the 
ſun, independent of the courſe of that ſtar, and that again 
only upon the dial of Ahaz. But I do not ſee why they 
will have that retrogradation of the ſhadow not to have been 
the natural and phyſical effect of the actual retrogradation 
of the ſun; why the ſame power, who had really ſuſpend- 
ed the courſe of that ſtar, to give Joſhua ti ne to finith the 
defeat of the enemies of his people, ſhould not have really 
changed it in conſideration of a juſt and religious prince ? 
The ſcripture tells us, that Berodach-Biladan, King of Ba- 
bylon, ſent to compliment Hezekiah upon the recovery of 
his health =. Nobody is ignorant how great, in thole times, 
was the power of the kings of Babylon, and how much they 
thought themſelves above other ſovereigns. We know al- 
ſo to what a ſtate of weakneſs the kingdom of Judah was 


1 See Plut. de placit. philoſoph. I. 2. c. 24. p. 890. & 8gr. 

* It ſhould be remarked, that an actual retrogradation of the fun, fuch as 
according to us it came to paſs in the reign of Hezekiah, is the only means of 
producing the phznomena related by Herodotus, without cauſing altera- 
tion in the temperature of the places where they are undergone. On the con- 
trary, the moving of the poles, an explication to which ome modern critics 
ſeem to incline, would make the fame places ſucceſſively undergo the moſt op- 
polite temperatures. ; 

m 2 Kings, c. 20. v. 12. 
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then reduced. Whence then could proceed that ftep of 
ſpch a monarch as Berodach-Baladan towards Hezekiah ? 
Is it not probable, that the miracle operated in favour of 


this prince was the principal cauſe, a miracle to which the 
Babylonians, amongſt whom aſtronomy was then greatly 
cultivated, could not help giving a particular attention ? 
This is not even a {imple conjecture on our part; it is a fact 
of which ſacred ſcripture does not permit us to doubt. It 
informs us, that the ambaſſadors of the Babylonian mo- 


narch were ſpecially charged with informing themſelves 
of the prodigy which had happened upon the earth ». 

] am therefore perſuaded, that the miracle wrought in 
the time of Joſhua, joined to that which was wrought ſome 
ages after in favour of Hezekiah, were the origin and 
ſource of all thoſe confuſed traditions related in ancient 


writers upon the change which the courſe of the ſun had 
twice undergone “. 


2 Chronic. c. 32. v. 31, Attamen in legatione principum Babylonis qui 
miſſi fuerant ad eum, ut interrogarent de portento quod acciderat ſuper ter- 
ram, &c. 

* To form a juſt idea of the effects produced by the retrogradation of the 
fun, ſuch as we underſtand it, we ſhall ſuppoſe that ſtar to have been in the 
equator the day that this miracle happened, that his retrogradation was of 
150 degrees, and that it was four in the afternoon at Jeruſalem at the inſt ant 
ven the ſhadow began to go back; or, what comes to the lame thing, that 
the tun was at that moment diſtant 150 degrees from the point of his riſing, 
and that, of conſequence, his retrogradation brought him back to that ſame 
point. Then placing Jeruſalem, with moſt geographers, at the 27th degree of 
longitude, the 87th & 267th degrees ſeparated that part of our globe which 
hid day, from that which had night, at the moment when the retrogradation 
cf the fin began; that is to fay, that America, Africa, Europe, and Afia, as 
far as the mouth of the Indies or thereabouts, then enjoyed the light of the 
ſun, while the reſt of the world was plunged in darkneſs. On the contrary, at 
the moment when the retrogradation of the ſun brought him back to the fame 
point where he had ſet out ten hours before, the meridian which paſſes by 
the 57th degree of longitude, ſeparated the lightened from the darkened 

hemiſphere. By that, all Aſia, except Anatolia, and almoſt all the Pacific 
ocean, had then day; but America, as well as Europe and Africa, had night 
in almoſt all their extent. The inhabitants of the Mogul, of the Indies, of 
C hina, of Japan, &c. ina word, all the nations which lie between the 87th 
and the 237th degrees of longitude, muſt have ſeen the fun riſe anew upon 
their horizon, at the fame point where he had ſet ſome time before, and ſet, 
after he had reſumed his primordial direction, at the ſame place where his re- 

ragrade motion had made him laſt riſe, 


On 
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On the contrary, on each ſide of the firſt meridian, as far as the 57th de- 
gree of longitude on one hide, and the 264th on the other, reckoning according 
to a retrograde order; that is to fay, in Egypt, in Greece, in Italy, &c. they 
muſt have ſeen the fun returning to ſet preciſely where he had riſen, and foon 
after reſume his ordigary courſe, and riſe anew where he had juſt ſet. Be- 
tween the 57th and the 87th degree, as in Arabia and in Perſia, the day muſt 
have laſted ten hours longer than ordinary. The moſt ſenſible effect of the mi- 
racle muſt have been a kind of balancing of the ſur's diſk. 

We are extremely far from giving this explication as preferable in itſelf to 
any of the other hypotheſes, of which a number may be equally agrecable 
to the text of holy ſcripture. We may aſſign to the ſun what northern or 
ſouthern declination we wil. We may ſay, that it was more than four in the 
afternoon at Jerufalem, when the retrogradation of the folar diſk began. We 
may, in ſtrictnefs, make that retrogradation leſs than 150 degrees, &c. But 
of all caſes that might be propoſed, we have choſen this, as the moſt ſimple. 
as well as the moſt conformable that we can conceive, to the effects of the 
miracle that we examine with relation to the inhabitants of all the zones, and 
which gives the moſt eaſy calculation of its phænomena. It will be very eafy 
to apply the detail, and to extend the explication of it to the other hypothe- 
ſes that may be choſen, making only ſome ſlight alterations which cannot be 
ſubject to much difficulty. 


P p 2 Extract. 
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Extrafts from the Chineſe Hiſtorians. 


By M. LIE Roux pes Haurzs-Nvzs, Royal Profeſſor. 


S IX, 


OU do me the honour to aſk me concerning the 
book Y-t/e ; you deſire to know the epocha when the 
Chineſe diſcovered the art of working iron, and 
under which of their emperors, it is ſaid, that their plough- 
ſhares were ſtill only of wood. It is not difficult to give 
you ſatisfaction: but when we quote any thing from the 
Chineſe hiſtory, it is abſolutely neceſſary to attend, 1. To 
the times purely fabulous and mythological ; 2. To the 
doubtful and uncertain times; 3. To the hiſtorical times, 
when the Chineſe hiſtory, ſupported by indiſputable monu- 
ments, begins to proceed on ſure grounds. 

We cannot make the hiſtorical times of China at the 
furtheſt aſcend higher than the epocha of Yao ; the doubt- 
ful and uncertain times begin at Fou-hi, and end at Yao 
excluſively. The emperors who precede them never exiſt- 
ed; there remains no ancient monument to confirm the 
truth of the facts of which their hiſtory is compoſed. We 
have no certainty about the duration of their reigns; and 
from the jumble of fabulous and incredible things related of 
them, we may, I think, very ſafely expunge theſe empe- 
rors out of the number of thoſe who have really exiſted. 
Every one who thinks, and reads with reflection, muſt be 
convinced of this. In a word, every thing that precedes 
Fou-hi is entirely fabulous, and deſerves no credit. 

As you have thought proper to take notice in your work 
of the fabulous times of.. ancient nations; I ſhall, with 
pleaſure, run over theſe times in the Chineſe hiſtory ; de- 
lighted, if I can be of any uſe to you, and contribute, with 
reſpect to China, to the execution of the plan which you 
have followed. I begin with an examination of the fabu- 
lous or mythological times. | 

1. Of 
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r. - of the fabulous times. 


Some aſcribe to T 1ene-hoang, A book in eight chapters, 
which contains the origin of letters. They add, that the cha- 
racters uſed by the Sane-hoang were natural, without any 
determinate form, that they were nothing but gold and 
precious ſtones. 
 Lieou-jou, author of Ouai-ki, ſays, that Tiene-hoang 
gave names to the ten KANE, and to the twelve TCH, 
to determine the place of the year: this is meant of the 
cyclic characters. 

Tiene-hoang ſignifies emperor of heaven. They call him 

alſo Tiene-ling, the intelligent heaven; T/ee-jun, the 
ſon who nourithes and adorns all things; and finally Tchorrg- 
tiene-boang-kune, the ſupreme king of the middle heaven, 
'&c. This Tiene-hoang ſucceeded Pouane-cou. 
The Ouai-ki ſays, that Ti-hoang (emperor of the earth), 
the ſucceſſor of Tiene-hoang, divided the day and the night, 
and appointed thirty days to make one moon. The book 
Tong-11, quoted in Lopi, adds further, that this emperor fixed 
the winter-ſolſtice to the eleventh moon. A proof that the 
Chineſe year was originally very incorrect, and that the 
courſe of it was regulated only by that of the ſeaſons, is, 
that for a long time, to expreſs a year, they ſaid a change 
of the leaves. 


This Ti-hoang, ſay they, was, father of Tiene-hoang, and 
of Gine-hoang who follows. 
They give Gine-hoang (ſovereign of men) nine brothers, 
and pretend, that they divided the government among 
them. They were nine brothers (ſays Yuene- leao-fane) who 
divided the earth among them, and built cities, which 
they ſurrounded with walls. It was under this prince 
(ſays Lopi), that there firſt began to be a diſtinction between 
the ſovereign and the ſubject: they drank, they eat, and 

the two ſexes united. 
After theſe three emperors which we have juſt now 
named, they place the period named Ou long (the five 
Long 
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Long or dragons) compoſed of five different families. But 
they do not tell us their names, nor the duration of their 
reigns. In theſe times (ſays an author) men dwelt in the 
bottom of caves, or perched upon trees as it were in neſts. 
This fact contradicts the invention of building cities, and 
ſurrounding them with walls, which they place under the 
reign of Gine-hoang; ; but you will meet with many ſuch 
contradictions in the ſequel. 

They ſay nothing of the third ki. Of the fourth, named 
Ho-lo, and compoſed of three families, they ſay, that the 
Ho- lo taught men to retire into the hollows of rocks. This 
1s all they ſay of it. Neither do they ſay any thing of the 
fifth Ki, named Liene-tong, and compoſed of fix families; 
of the üxth Ki, named Su-ming, and compoſed of four 
families. 

It is a folly to dwell upon the epocha of theſe fix Ki; 
nothing is more abſurd. Lopi cites an author who generouſ- 
ly gives them 1,100,750 years duration; Lopi ſays himſelf, 
that the five firſt Ki after Gine-hoang make in all go, ooo 

ears. 

b The ſeventh Ki is named Suue-fei, and comprehends 
twenty-two families. But they ſay nothing under all theſe 
reigns that has any relation to the arts or ſciences. Only 
under the twenty - ſecond and laſt, named Tſee- che- chi, they 
ſay, that it was not till then men ceaſed to dwell in caves. 
Is it not a palpable abſurdity, that after ſo many ages, and 
under kings of whom they relate ſo many wonders, they 
had not yet found out the art of building huts to ſhelter them 
from the winds and rains? 

The eighth Ki, named Yne-7i, contains thirteen families 
or dynaſties. Tchine-fang-chi, the firſt of this period, reign- 
ed after Tſee-che-chi, and founded the firſt family. They 
ſay, that at the beginning men covered their bodies with 
leaves and herbs; ſerpents and beaſts were very numerous; 
the waters which had overflowed, were not yet returned in- 
to their channels, and the miſery of mankind was extreme. 
'Tchine-fang taught men to prepare {kins, to take off the 

hat: 
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hair with rollers of wood, and uſe them againſt the winds 
and froſts which incommoded them very much. He taught 
them alſo to make a kind of web of their hair, to ſerve 
them as a covering to their heads againſt the rain. They 
obeyed him with joy; he called his ſubjects, people clothed 
with ſkins: he reigned 350 years. To Tchine-fang-chi ſuc- 
ceeded Chou-chane-chi, then Hat-kouei-chi, of whom they 
ſay nothing which has any relation to our ſubject. 

The fourth prince, who alſo ſucceeded Hai-kouei-chi, was 
named Hoene-tune ; he founded the fourth dynaſty, (for 
each of theſe princes which we have juſt now mentioned, 
was the founder of a family or dynaſty.) In the hiſtory 
of this king, Lopi quotes Lao- chene-tſee, who {peaks thus. 

The ancient kings wore their hair diſhevelled, without 
any ornament upon their heads. They had neither ſceptre nor 
crown, and they governed their people in peace. Being of 
a beneficent diſpoſition, they cheriihed all things, and put 
no perſon to death. Always giving, and never receiving 
any thing, their ſubjects, without dreading their power as 
maſters, revered their virtue in their hearts. Then heaven 
and earth obſerved a moſt beautiful order, and every thing 
flourithed in a ſurpriſing manner. The birds built their 
neſts ſo low, that they might be reached with the hand; all 
the animal creation tamely ſubmitted to the will of man. 
Then the juſt medium was obſerved, and harmony reigned 
over all. They did not reckon the year by the days. There 
was no diſtinction between within and without, between 
mine and thine. In this manner reigned Hoene, tune. 
But when mankind had degenerated from this happy ſtate, 
birds and heaſts, inſects and ſerpents, all together, and as it 
were in concert, made war againſt them.” 

To this dynaſty of Hoene-tune, ſucceeded that of Tong- 
hou-chi, containing ſeven kings which are not named. To 
this fifth dynaſty ſucceeded the fixth, whaſe founder was 
Hoang-tane-chi. 

The 7th, the dynaſty of Ki-tong-chi “. 
The 8th, the dynaſty of Ki-y-chi *. 
The gth, the dynaſty of Ki-kiu-chi *. 
The 
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The 1oth,' the dynaſty of Hi-ouei-chi *. 

The 11th, the dynaſty of Yeou-tſao-chi. 

The 12th, the dynaſty of Soui-gine. 

The 13th and laſt, the dynaſty of Yong-tching-chi. 

Of theſe ſeven kings, or founders of dynaſties, which 
remain to be conſidered to complete the number of dyna- 
ſties included in this eighth period, nothing is ſaid of thoſe 
I have marked * that has any relation to our ſubject. 

As to Yeouw-tſao-chi, founder of the eleventh dynaſty, 
_ whoſe reign, they ſay, laſted more than 300 years, and whoſe 
family, they add, continued more than 100 generations du- 
ring the ſpace of 12 or 18,000 years: here is what we find 
recorded. 

Hane-tſee ſays, that, in the firſt ages of the world, animals 
multiplied very faſt, and that men being but few, they could 
not ſubdue the beaſts and ſerpents. 

Yene-tfee + ſays alſo, that the ancients, either perched on 
trees, or ſtretched in hollow caves, poſſeſſed the univerſe 
(Tiene-hia, that is to ſay, China). Theſe good kings (con- 
tinues he) breathed nothing but charity without any ſhadow 
of hatred. They gave much, and took nothing. The people 
did not go to pay their court to them, but all the world ſub- 
mitted to their virtues. 

Lopt and Ouai-ki ſay almoſt in the ſame words, that, in 
the moſt remote antiquity, men ſheltered themſelves in the 
hollows of rocks, that they dwelt in deſerts, and lived in 
ſociety with all the other creatures. They had no thought 
of doing any injury to the beaſts, and the beaſts did not 
think of hurting them. Burt in the ſucceeding ages they 
became too wiſe, which made the animals rebel; armed 
with claws, teeth, horns, and venom, they affaulted man, 
and man was not able to reſiſt them. Yeou-tſao reigned 
then. He was the firſt who built houſes of wood, in the form 
of birds neſts; he perſuaded men to retire into them to avoid 
the wild beaſts. They did not know as yet how to cultivate | 


+ Yene-tſee was miniſter of ſtate under three kings of Tſi, he was cotem - 
porary with Kouane-tic. 


the 
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ON the earth, they live on herbs and fruits. They drank 
the blood of animals, they devoured their fleſh quite raw, 
they ſwallowed the hair and the feathers. This is what they 
ſay of Yeou-tiao-chi: after him comes Soui-gine, founder of 

| the 12th dvaaſty. 
Soul- gine- chi is eſteemed the inventor of fire. 
| On the ſummit of the mountain Pou: tcheou, ſays an au- 
thor, are to be ſeen the walls of Juſtice. The ſun and the 
moon cannot approach them; there is no difference of ſea- 
ſons there, nor viciſſitudes of days and nights. This 1s the 
Kingdom of light on the confines of Si-ouang-mou *. A 
faint (a great man) went to make a tour beyond the bounds 
of the ſun and moon : he beheld a tree, and upon that 
tree a bird, who made fire come out of it by picking it. He 
was (urpriſed at this; he took a branch of this tree, and 
from thence ſtruck fire; from whence they called this 
great perionage S91!-gine. 

Other authors {ay alſo, that Soui-gine made fire with a 
certain kind of wood, and taught mento dreſs their viduals. 
By this means all diieaſes, and all diſorders of the ſtomach 
and bowels were prevented. In this he followed the di- 
rection of heaven, and from thence was named Sort-gine. 

They tay further, that, in the days of Sout- gine, there 
was much water upon the earth, and that this prince taughe 
men the art of fihing. He muſt, of conſequence, have in- 
vented nets or lines, which invention is after this aſcribed to 
Fou hi. 

One Long- ma, or Dragon-horſe, broufl: him a kind of 
table, and the tortoii'e Jeiters. Soui-gine is the firſt to 
whom they apply this event, but the fame thing will be 
ſaid in the ſequel of ſeveral others. 

Soui gine was the firſt who gave names to plants and ani— 
mals; and theſe names (iay they) were ſoexpretlive, that the 
nature of every thing was known by its name. He invent- 


2 


Si-ouang- mou ſignifies literally the ether of the king of the weſl. This is 

the ume of a kingdom which the Chineſe place in the weſt of Ta thine, of 

the lake called Freak lar, ant of the det named the running ſunds. If 
Ieak gte is the Dead fea,-Si-64uazg-11 nay be Egypt. 
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ed weights and meaſures for the regulation of commerce, 
which had been unknown before him. 

Anciently (ſays an author) men married at fifty, and 
women at thirty years of age: Soui-gine ſhortened this 
period, and appointed that young men ſhould marry at thirty, 
and girls at twenty. 

Laſtly, the Liki ſays, that it was Soui- gine who firſt 
taught men urbanity and politeneſs. 

It now remains to ſpeak of Yong-tching-chi, the founder 
of the thirteenth and laſt dynaſty of this period. 

In his time, they uſed flender cords on which they tied 
various knots, and this ſerved them inſtead of writing ». 
But, after the invention of letters, how could they return 
again to the uſe of theſe cords, which 1s ſo limited and im- 
perfect? This, as you perceive, implies a eontradiftion. 

I come now to the ninth Ki or period, named Chene-tong. 

nis ninth period will bring us down to the times of Fou- 


hi. It comprehends twenty-one kings, whoſe names are 
as follow : 


1. Sſc-hoang or Tſang-hie. 12. Hiene-yuene. 


2. Pe-hoang- chi. | t3. He-fou. 
+ he Tchong-hoang-chi. 14. Kai- tiene. 

4. Tai-ting-chi. 15. Tſune-liu-chi. 

5. Kouene-hene. 16. 'Tcho-jong. 

6. Yene-chi. r7. Hao-yng. 

7. 1-a-chii. - 18. Yeou-tſao-chi. 
= Tching-hoet-chi. 19. Tchu-ſiang-chi. 

9. Li-loa or Hoei- cli. 20. Yne-khang-chi. 
10. Sohoans-chi. 21. Vou-hoai-chi. 


11. Nuet- touane- chi. 

Liu-pou-ouet fays plainly, that Sſe-hoang made letters. 
This Sſe-hoang is called alſo Tſang-hie. Some hiſtorians 
place him under Hoang-ti, whoſe miniſter they make 
him ; while others make him a ſovereign prince, and much 
anterior to Hoang-ti, as you ſee: but I ſhall leave to the 
Chineſe to ſettle this point. 


b The Perurians uſed this kind of writing before the Spaniards conquered 
The 


her country. 
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The firſt inventor of letters was Tlang-hie, then the 
king Vou-hoai made them be ingraved on the coin, and 
Fou-hi uſed them in the public acts for the government of 
the empire. But obſerve that theſe three emperors were 
even before Chini-nong; how can it be {aid then that letters 
were not invented till under Hoang- oF Such is the rea{oning 
of Lopi, who was quite confounded with theſe fabulous 
times. 

To this criticiſm it may be anſwered, You have told 
us that letters had been invented in the reign of Soui- 
gine, the 12th king of the eighth period; how then can 
you pretend to give the honour of this invention to Tfang— 
hie, who, according to your own teſtimony, did not flou- 
riſh till the ninth period? However this may be, Sſee— 
hoavg (lay ſome romancers) knew to form letters the 
moment he was born, He was endowed with great wil- 
dom, &c. After he had received the Ho-tou «, he viſited 
the ſouth, went upon Mount Yang-yu, and ſtopped on 
the bank of the river Lo. A divine tortoiſe carrying blue 
letters upon his ſhell, delivered them to him: then Sſee— 
hoang penetrated all the changes of heaven and earth; 
above he obſerved the various configurations of the ſtars ; 
below he examined all the marks he had feen upon the 


tortoiſe ; he viewed the plumage of birds, he took notice of 


the mountains, and of the rivers which flow from them, 
and of all this he compoled letters. Some yery learned 
Chineſe think, that this was the ancient kind of writing 
named XKo-teou-chu, which continued (they ſay) to the 
reign of the Emperor Suene-ouang, that 1s, to the year 82 
before 13 

But Cong-yng-ta very well obſerves, that though the 


external figures of the letters have changed ſcveral times 


in ſome things, the fix rules on which Tiang-lie formed 
them, have never ſuffered any change 4. 
Then 


© The Ho tou is a kind of table, on which are drawn yarious ſtrokes or 


lines, in which, at certain viſtances, are little black and white circlcs. 
4 In general, I think, centrary to the opinion 07 i. Freret, that the Chi, 
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Then (continues Lopi) there was a difference between 
the {overeign and the ſubject, relation between the father 
and the fon, diſtinction between the precious and the vile 
Jawv; appeared, rites and muſtc reigned. Punithments were 
inflicted with vigour. Thus Sfee-hoang laid the founda- 
tions of good government, he appointed officers for each 
affair, the ſmalleſt did not eſcape him; and thus heaven 
and earth arrived at their full perfection. 

They ſay nothing of the ſucceſfor of Sſee- hoang which 
has any relation to our ſubject; but they ſay, that, under 
the reign of Tchong-hoang- chi the third king of this pe- 

riod, they ſtill uſed flender cords for writing. 
From this prince we come at once to Hiene-yuene the 
12th in order of this period, becauſe nothing is faid of 
his predeceſſors. 

We find a great many things under the reign of this 
prince, becauſe he is the ſame with Hoang. ti, or at leaſt 
they have confounded theſe two princes together. 

They aſcribe to Hiene-yuene the invention of cars. He 
joined two pieces of wood together, the one placed up- 
riaht, and the other acroſs, to the honour of the Moſt 
High ©. It is from this he is called Hiene-yuene. The 
piece of wood placed acrols is called Hiene, and that which 
is placed upright is called yz4ene. Hiene-yuene {truck copper 
money, and made ule of the balance to determine the 


reſe characters were ſign gcant repreſentations of objects. The fix rules men- 
tioned in this patſage, afford a proof of this; and belides, this is the moſt 
ſimple and moſt natural idea that could occur tomen; ina word, the Chi. 
neſe characters and the Egyptian Hicroglyphics are the fame as to their 
formation. We know that the facrei writing uſd by the hierogr:mmatiſts 


or ſacred writers of the Egyptians, was fubtivided into Kvgioroyizy and 


YZ veconmn, that is to fay, into characters repreſentative of objects, and 
alegorical characters, to which we may refer the fix rules of the Chineſe 
here mentioned. In like manner again, as the Chineſe fay of the inventcrs 
of writing, that they viewed the heavens to obtain models of this writing, 
ſo likewiſe Sanchoniatho ſays of Thaaut or Mcr-ury, that he imitated heaven 
in forming the ſacred characters. Apud. Euteb. prap cvang. J. I. C. 10, 
The religious monuments of the Grecks were originally conſtructed in 
this manner. See Plut. t. 2. p. 478. A. | 5 0 | 


weight 
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weight of things. By this means he ruled the world in 
peace. Ho ſignifies merchandiſe in general. Formerly 
they wrote ſimply Hoa, which ſignifies exchange. Thele 
merchandiſes (they ſay) conſiſted iu metal, kine, in pre- 
cious ſtones, yu, in 11ory, tcht, in ikins, pi, in coined 
money, tſiiene, and in ſtuffs, port, &c. 

They then denominated money (as is done ſtill) by the 
name of the reigning family. That of Hiene-yuene was 
one inch ſeven lines, and weighed twelve tit, [rhe chi 
is the 20th part of a yo, and a yo weighs 1200 little grains 
of millet]. They then ingraved letters on their money 
(as is (till done at preſent). It is for this reaſon that ven- 
tſce, letters, ſignifies alto a piece of money, which is cailed 
Iixewile kin, and z/uenc, and tao. 

Tcho-jong (16th emperor of the gth period) hearing at 
Cane-tcheou the ſinging of birds, compoſed a mutt: of 
union whole harmony penetrated every where, touched 
the intelligent ſpirit, and calmed the heart of man, in ſuch 
a manner that the external ſenſes were ſound, the hu- 
mours in equilibrio, and the lite very long. He called this 
muſic T/ie-ouenc, that is to ſay, temperance, grace, and 
beauty “. 

But the defign, and in ſome fort the only aim of the 
ancient muſic of the Chineie, according to their authors, 
was the harmony of the virtues, the moderation of the 
paſſions, elegance cf manners, and, in a word, every thing 
that can contribute to the perfection of 2 good and wiſe 
government, &c. For they were perſuaded that muſic 
was capable of working all theſe miracles. It is difficult 
for us to believe them in this, eſpecially when we conſider 
the muſic which is at preſent uſed amongſt them. But 
I appeal to the Greexs, Who related as aſtoniſhing effects 


f It is thus Lucretius ſays, that muſic was modelled after the ſinging of 
birds. 

t liquidas avium vg, imitarier oe 

An e fui: mulis, quam b nia wrming contu 

Cute; brare bonn inc. nt, awe{yue ii. 
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from this agreeable invention, whilſt the modern Greeks, 
like molt part of the Orientals, have no mulic but a wretch- 
ed and contemptible monotony. Beſides, we ſhall have 
occaſion elſewhere to treat of inuſic a little more at large. 
The 17th king of the gth period is named Hao-yng, 
In his time they cut down the branches of trees to kill 
beaſts with. Men were few, Nothing but vaſt foreſts 
were every where to be ſeen, and theſe frightful woods 
were filled with wild beaſts. How contradictory is this, and 
how incompatible with the times in which this prince is 
{aid to have reigned ! 

The 18th king of the gth period | is called Yeou-tſaco-chi, 
We have ſeen in the preceding period, a prince of the ſame 
name. The Ouai-ki-places this king at the beginning of the 
laſt ki, and gives him for ſucceſſor Soui-gine. At this rate 
nine entire periods, or ki, muſt have elapſed before men 
knew how to build huts, or had the uſe of fire. Lopi fol- 
lows another method: he has ranged Yeou-t{ao-chi and Sout- 
gine in the preceding period; and although the king we are 
now {peaking of bears the ſame name, he ſpeaks of him 
quite differently. 

The 1gth king of the gth period is named Tchu- ſiung- 
chi. 

They ſay that he commanded Sſee-kouei to make a kind 
of guitar with five ſtrings named ſe, to remedy the dif- 
orders of the univerſe, and preſerve every thing that had 
life. | 

The 2cth king of the gth period is named Fe- Aan g- 
chi. 

In his time, the waters did not flow, the rivers did not 
purſue their uſual courſe, which occaſioned a great num— 
ber of diſeaſes. 

Yne-khang inſtituted the dances called Ta-wvon (grand 
dances), with a view to preſerve health: for, as Lopl fays, 
when the body is not in motion, the humours have not 4 
free courſe ; matter is amaſſed in ſome part, from hence 


come diſea les, which all proceed from ſome obſtrustion. 
„Ihe 
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The Chineſe alſo imagine, that a man's virtues may 
be known by his manner of touching the Jute and drawing 
the bow, &c 

Thus the Chineſe make dances as well as muſic have a 
reference to good government; and the Liki ſay, that we 
may judge of a reign by the dances which are uſed in it. 

The 21ſt and laſt king of the gth period is named Vor- 
Hoai- chi; but they relate nothing of this prince which is 
worthy of notice. 

This is all that the fabulous times contain. If theſe 
times cannot enable us to fix the real epocha of various 
inventions, (as the Chineſe are ſo full of contradictions 
about the time of theſe different difcoveries), we {ce at leaſt 
from them, that the origin of arts has been much the fame 
among them as among other nations. We are now come 
down to Fou-hi, who is conſidered by the Chineſe hiſtorians 
as the founder of their monarchy. What they ſay of this 
prince and his ſucceſſors, has ſome more ſolidity in it than 
what we have hitherto ſeen. + 


OD Al. 


The Ouai-ki quoted in the Chineſe annals, thus de- 
fcrihes the manners of mankind in theſe days. In the 
beginning, men differed nothing from other animals in 
«© their way of lite. As they wandered up and down 1n the 
wonds, and women were in common, it happened that 
children never knew their fathers, but only their mothers. 
They abandoned themſelves to luſt without ſhame, * and 
had not the leaſt idea of the laws of decency. They 
„thought of nothing bur ſteeping and ſnoring, and then 
„ getting up and yawning. When hunger prefied them, 
* they ſought for ſomething to eat; and when they were 

« glutted, they threw the reſt away. They eat the very 
es feathers and hair of animals, and drunk their blood. 
They e clo:h24 themſelves with bins quite hairy. The 

« Emperor 
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« Emperor Fou-hi began by teaching them to make lines 
* for catching fiſh, and ſnares for taking birds. It was 
re for this, that this prince was named Fu. hi- chi. He 
« taught them further to feed domeſtic animals, and to 
e fatten them for ſlaughter ; for which they gave him the 
ce ſirname of Pao. Hi. chi. 

It ſeems evident, that the ancient Chineſe had at firſt no 
other habitation than caves, the hollows of rocks and na- 
tural dens. They were then infeſted with a kind of infect 
or reptile called iang; and when they met, they aſced one 

another, Are you troubled with jauigs? To this day they 

make uſe of "his expreſſion, in aſking after any perſon's 
health: Couei- iang? What diſeaſe have you? How do 
you do? Vou iaug, I am without tang; that is to ſay, I 
am hearty, in perfect health, without any ailment. 

It would be ſuperfluous to relate here, what the Chineſe 
ſay, in their annals, of the invention of characters, and of 
coua, after what has been ſaid by F. Couplet and ſo many 
others on that ſubject. I ſhail only add, that the treatiſe 
Hi-tſees bears, that, at the beginning, nations were go— 
verned by means of certain knots which they made on 
ſlender cords: that afterwards the faint introduced wri— 
ting in their place, to aſüſt the mandarins in performing 
all their offices, and the people in examining their con- 


duct; and that it was by the ſymbol = Kouai, that he 


—  — - -  - 


conducted himſelf in the execution of his work. 
Lopi, whom we have fo often quoted already, ſavs, that 
Fou- hi extracted from the ſymbol of fix lines every thing 


that concerned good government. For example, 


— — — — 


Li gave him the hint of making lines ſor hunting and fich- 
ing, and theſe lines were a new occaſion of inventins 
ſtuffs for garments. Lopi adds, that it is a miſtake to 


b This is the treatiſe in "queſtion. Confucius is the ſuthor of it, it is a 
commentary on the Y.king;, hey call this commentary, out of reſpect to 


its author, Ta-icl!2wenz, the great tradition. 1 ſhould be wrote Hi-tfze, and 
not 7-t/ee, 


imagine, 
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imagine, that, in the times of Fou-hi, they ſtill uſed 
cords tied and knotted, and that books were not introduced 
till under Hoang: ti. 

Fou hi tauglit men to rear the ar domeſtic animals , 
not only for food, but alſo for victims, in the ſacrifices 
which they offered to Chine, and to Ki *. They pretend 
that Fou-hi regulated the rites K:ao-chene. | 

Fou-hi allo inſtituted marriage; before this the inter- 
courſe of the ſexes was indiſcriminate : he ſettled the ce- 
remonies with which marriages were to be contracted, in 
order to render this great foundation of ſociety feſpectable. 
He commanded the women to wear a different dreſs from 
that of the men, and prohibited a man's marrying a wo- 
man of the fame name, whether a relation or not, a law 
which is actually ſtill in force. 

Fou-hi appointed ſeveral miniſters and officers to aſſiſt 
him in the government of the empire. 

One of theſe officers made the letters, another drew up 
the calendar, a third built the houſes, a fourth practiſed me- 
dicine, a ffch cultivated the ground, a fixth was the maſter 
of the woods and waters. 

They pretend that Fou-hi applied himſelf very much to 
aſtronomy. The Tcheou-pi-{ouanc ſays, that he divided the 
heavens into degrees. Lopi takes notice, that properly 
the heavens have no degrees, but that this term is uſed 
with relation to the path of the fun in the courſe of a 
year. 

The period of ſixty years is'reckoned due to Fou-hi. The 
Tliene-piene ſays plainly, that this prince made a calen- 
dar to fix the year, and that he is the author of Kia-tſc. 
The Sane-fene ſays the ſame thing; and the Hane-li-tchy 
ſays, that Fou-hi made the firſt calendar by the Kia-tſe; 
but the Chi-pene aſcribes this to Haang-ti, This is one of 
theſe contradictions ſo common in the Chineſe hiſtorians. 

The ſame Fou-hi, they ſay, made arms and ordained 


i The fix domeſtie animals, according to the Chineſe, are the horſe, tl 
oz, the hen, the hog, the dog, and the ſheep. 


pF . 


k Chine, the four gf NCa\ en, and Ki, the pitit of the eth. 


Vor., III. R Yr __ puniſhingnis 
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puniſhments. Theſe arms were of wood, thoſe of Chin, 


nong were of ſtone, and Tchi-yeou made ſome of metal. 


Fou-hi drained off the waters, and {urrounded the cities 
with walls. In the mean time, as Chin-nong is eſteemed 
the firſt who made walls of ſtone, we muſt ſuppoſe, that 
thote raiſed by Fou-hi were only of earth or brick. 

Fou-hi gave rules to muſic. Thoſe who aſcribe this fine 
art to Hoang: ti are deceived (or vice verſa.) After Fou-hi 
had invented filhing, he made a ſong for the filkers. It was 
from his example that Chin-nong made one for the labourers. 

Fou-hi took of the wood of Tong; he made it hollow; 


and of it made a kine (a lyre, or what you pleaſe to rand. 


late it) ſeven feet two inches long; the ſtrings were of ſilk, 
to the number of 27; he commanded this inſtrument to be 
named Li. Others lay it had bur 25 ſtrings, others 10, 
and others only 5; (which of them ſhall we believe ?) Be- 
tides, others make this inſtrument only three feet ſix inches 


ſix lines in length. 


Fou-hi made this inſtrument, ſay ſome, to ward off in- 
chantments, and baniſh impurity of heart. 

He took of the wood of /ang, and made alſo a guitar of 
36, or rather of 50 ſtrings. This inſtrument ſeryed to ad- 
orn the perſon with virtues, and to regulate the heart, &c. 
Laſtly, he made a third inſtrument of baked earth; after 
which, ſay they, ceremonies and muſic were in high eſteem. 

The money which Fou-hi introduced, was of copper, 
round within to imitate heaven, and ſquare without to re- 
ſemble the earth l. 

He himſelf made trial of many medicinal plants. (This 


i The Chineſe repreſent the earth ſquare. This ignorance of the figure of our 
globe has nothing in it ſurprifing, when we confider how little progreſs aſtro. 
nomy has made in China. I regard further this error, perpetuated among the 
Chineſe vulgar, as ariſing from hence, that they give theſe denominations to 
ihe Chineſe empire, which belong only to the whole globe. Such, for ex- 
ample, is the expreſſion T hiene-hia, word for word, inferior heaven, or that 
Which is under beaven, a name by which they commonly diſtinguiſn that &m- 
pire in their books. Now, under the Emperors Yao, Chune, and Yu, they 
T12de ſeveral diviſions of that empire, and one among others, by which they 
repreſented it perfectly ſquare, in order to determine, by this means, tlie 
Quantity and quality ot its revenues. The Chineſe knew no better. 


15 
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is moſt commonly ſaid of Chin-nong : but it is pretended, 
that Chin-nong finiſhed what Fou-hi had begun.) 

This is all we read of Fou-hi. You will 6 ſeveral 
contradictions in moſt of theſe traditions, eſpecially when 
you come to ſee in the ſequel, that almoſt all theſe inven- 
tions are aſcribed to the ſucceſſors of Fou-hi. I leave it 
to your penetration and critical (kill, to judge what regard 
is due to the beginnings of the Chineſe hiſtory. 

I bave ſtill ſome reigns to examine, before I have done 
with the fabulous and uncertain times. 

They ſay of Koung-koung, that he employed iron in 
making hangers and hatchets. 

They aſcribe to Niu-oua (who is the Eve of the Chi- 
neſe) ſeveral inſtruments of muſic. The inſtruments ſeng 
and Hang ſerved her, ſay they, to communicate with the 
eight winds. By means of kowene, or double flutes, ſhe 
united all ſounds into one, and made concord between 
the ſun, moon, and ſtars. This is called perfedt harmony. 
Niu-oua had a guitar (/e) of hve ſtrings; the made another 
of 50 ſtrings, whoſe found was fo affecting, that it could 
not be borne ; wherefore ſhe reduced theſe 50 ſtrings to 
25, to diminiſh | its force. 

The Emperor Chin-nong is very famous among the Chi- 

neſe, by the great diſcoveries which, they ſay, he made 
in medicine, agriculture, and even in the military art, 
ſince they believe, that, in the times of Han, they had a 
book of this prince on the military art. 
A fondneſs for the marveilous has made ſome ſay, that, 
at three years of age, he knew every thing that concern- 
ed agriculture. The very name Chim-nong, in the Chineſe 
language, ſignifies, the ſpirit of huſbandry. Chin-nong 
took very hard wood, of which he made the conlter of the 
plough, and ſofter wood of which he made the handle. 
He taught men to cultivate the earth. They aſcribe to 
him the invention of wine. He ſowed the five kinds of 
grains on the ſouth of Mount Ki, and taught the people 
to make them their food. 1 

Chin-nong commanded that they ſhould be diligent in 

+ & gathering 
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gathering the fruits which the earth produced. He tailght 
every thing relative to hemp, to the mulberry-tree, and 
the art of making cloth and ſtaffs of filk. They owe alſo 
to Chin-nong the potters and the founders art; others, 
however, aſcribe pottery to Hoang-ti, and the art of melt- 
ing metals to Tchi-yeou. 

Chin nong invented fairs in the middle of the day. This 
was the origin of commerce and mutual exchanges. He 
made uſe of money to facilitate trade. He inſtituted feſtivals. 
_ Chin-nong diſtinguiſned plants, determined their various 
properties, and applied them ſkilfully in the ture of diſ- 
eiies. They fay, that, in one day, he made trial of 70 
kinds of poiſons, ſpoke of 400 difeaſes, and taught 365 re- 
medies. This makes the ſubject of a book, intitled, Pouene- 
t, which they alcribe to him, and which contains four 
chapters. Others alledge, and with reaſon, that this book 
is not ancient. They ſay, with as little truth, that Chin- 
nong made books ingraved on ſquare plates. 

Chin-nong cammanded Thou-ho-ki to commit to wri- 
ting every thing relative to the colour of fick perſons, 
and what concerned the pulſe, to teach how to examine 
its motions 1f they were regular and harmonious, and for 
this end, how to feel it from time to time, and acquaint 
the patient. 

Chin-nong compoſed ballads or ſongs on the fertility 
of the country. He made a very beautiful lyre, and a gui— 
tar adorned with precious ſtones, to form the grand haimo- 
ny, to bridle concupiſcence, to elevate virtue to the in— 
telligent ſpirit, and biting men back to the celeſtial verity. 

Chin-nong aſcended a car drawn by tive dragons. He was 
the firſt that meaſured the figure of the earth, and deter- 
mined the four ſcas. He found goo,o00 lys is weſt, and 
850,000 is north and ſouth. He divided all this vaſt ſpace 
into kingdoms * 


* Under thefe exaggerated meaſures they ſpeak of China. This is evident 
Fom the four cardinal points which they give this empire, as Ki-o to the 
touth, Veo to the noith, Yang-cou io the eatt, and San ouci to the we ſt; 


- for theſe were, in the times of Yao and Chune, the limits and cx:remities of 
Cinra. 


Among 
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Among the ſucceſſors of Chin-nong they place Hoang: ti, 
and the rebel Tchi-yeou, whom they make the 1nventor 
of arms of iron, and ſeveral kinds of puniſhments. 'Tchi- 
yeou had the power of railing miſts and darkneſs extreme- 
ly thick. Hoang-ti knew not how to attack and overcome 
him. He accompliſhed it however, by forming a car, on 
which he placed a figure whole arm of itſelf always turned 
to the ſouth, in order to point out the four regions *. Hoang- 
ti uted the lance and buckler. 

Tchi-yeou ordered ſabres, lances, and croſs-bows to be 
made. They a'cribe to Hoang-ti the ka-z/e, or cycle of 
6o years, or at leaſt Ta-nao made it by his direction. 

The Mandarin Tiang-kiai was charged to compole hi- 
ſtory. Yong-tcheng made a ſphere which repreſented the 

celeſtial orbs, and diſcovered the polar ſtar. 
__ Li-cheou regulated numbers, and invented an inſtru— 
ment for computation, like to, or the {ame with that which 
is ſtill in uſe in China and India; and of which Martini, 
in his Decades, and la Loubere, in his voyage to Siam, have 
given us the deſign and deſcription. 

Ling- lune, a native of Yuene-yu in the weft of Ta-hia, 
(that is, Khoraſſan), took reeds in the valley of Hiai-ki; he 
cut two of an equal length, and blew into them : this gave 
occaſion to the invention of bells. He adjuſted twelve of 
theſe recds to 1mitate the ſong of ſong hoang, the royal 
bird, {one of the fabulous birds of the Chineſe). He divided 
thele reeds into twelve 1; tix ſerved to imitate the fong 
of the male, and fix that of the female. Finally, this 
man brought muſic to perfection, and explained the order 
and arrangement of different ſounds. By means of theic 
lu-iu, he governed the Khi of the Ine and of Yang, he 
determined the change of the four ſeaſons, and gave cal- 
culations for aſtronomy, geometry, and arithmetic. 

Yong-yuene, by order of Hoang-ti, made twelve bells 


Some modern 2uthors fancy they perceive in this the invention of the 


CO 94:8 
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of copper, which correſponded to the moons, and ſerved 
to adjuſt the ive tones, and fix the ſeaſons, &c. fables; 

Hoang-ti invented a kind of diadem or tiara, called 
Miene. He ordered a blue and yellow robe to be made 
for himſelf, in imitation of the colours of heaven and 
earth. Having viewed tbe bird hoei, and conſidered the 
variety of its colours, as well as thoſe of the flowers, he 
made garments be dyed of different colours, to make a diſ- 
tinction between the great and ſmall, the rich and poor. 

Nin-fong and Tche-thang invented mortars for pounding 
rice ; kettles or caldrons: they invented the art of build- 
ing bridges, and of making ſhoes; they made coffins for 
the dead; and men reaped great advantages from all theſe 
inventions. Hoei invented the bow, Y-meou arrows; 
Khy-pe invented the drum, which made a noiſe like thun- 
der, trumpets, and horns, which imitated the voice of the 
dragon. 

Kong-kou and Hoa-hn, by order of the Emperor Hoang- 
ti, hollowed a tree of which they made a ſhip; of the 
branches of the ſame tree they made oars; and by this 
means they were able to penetrate into places which ſeem- 
ed inacceſhble, and where men had never been. 

For the tranſportation of merchandiſe by land, they alſo 
invented chariots under this reign, and trained oxen and 
horſes to draw them. 

Hoang-ti alſo turned his thoughts to buildings, and gave 
models of them. He built a temple, called Ho- long, in 
which he facrificed to Chang-ti, or i the Supreme Be- 
ing. 

With a view to facilitate commerce, Hoang ti ſtruck 
money, called kine-tas, knife of metal, becauſe It had 
the ſhape of the blade of a knife. 

Hoang-ti having obſerved that men died before the time 
fixed by nature, of diſeaſes which carried them off, he 
commanded Yu-iou, Ki-pe, and Lei-kong, three famous 
phylicians of theſe nmes, to afiiſt him to determine what 
remedies were proper for each diſeaſe. 


Si-ling-chi, 
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Si-Iing- chi, the chief conſort of that emperor, contri- 
buted on her part to the good of the ſtate, and taught the 
people the art of rearing 111k-worms, of ſpinning their cods, 
and making ſtuffs of them. 

The Ouai-ki, from whence I take almoſt all this, takes 
notice, that Hoang-ti commanded China to be meaſured, 
and divided it into provinces or tcheon. Each tcheoy 
was compoſed of ten che, each che was compoſed of ten 
tou, and each tou contained ten ye, or ten cities. Theſo 
ten ye, or cities, had each five y, or ſtreets, &c. 

The empire of Hoang-ti, which, according to this hi- 
ſtorian, ſeems to have been conkderalle, extended on the 
eaſt to the fea, on the weſt to Khong-rong. It was 
bounded on the ſouth by Kiang, and on the north by the 
country of Hoene-jo. 

They ſay nothing which has any relation to the arts un- 
der the three princes who follow Hoang-ti ; that is to ſay, 
under the reigns of Chao hao, who reigned 84 years; of 
Tchounene-hio, who reigned 78 years; and of Cao-{ine, who 
reigned 70 years. They oblerve only, that Chao-hao made 
them beat the watches with a drum: this ſuppoſes that 
they had then ſome inftrument for marking the hours. 
The Se-ki adds, that this emperor levelled the highways, 
in order to render the mountains accefhble, and that he 
cleared the channels of rivers He made alto a new kind 
of muſic, called Ta-yuezie, to unite men and genii, and 
reconcile high and low. 

Father Gaubil, an other learned men, have ſaid enough 
of the aſtronomical knowledge of the Emperor Tchouene- 
hio, and of the changes which he made in the manner of 
oblerving the celeſtial motions, by inventing a machine 
which ſerved for equations, aſcenſions, &c. I ſhall there- 
fore content myſelf with referring you to their works, in 
which you will ſee what the Chineſe think, both of this an- 
cient aſtronomy, and of the pretended conjunction of the 
five planets in the conſtellation Che, which happened, as 
they ſay, under this prince, a | 


After 
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After having overcome the fatigue of ſo many fabulous 
traditions, I am now arrived at the hiſtorical times. But 
before we enter upon them, it will not be improper to 
make ſome reflections which are abſolutely neceſſary to 
few how little regard is due to this fort of traditions. I 
think theſe reflections ſo much the more important, as they 
w1ll help to undeceive a great many people of the miſtake 
they are in about the Chinele antiquities. 

The Chineſe monarchy begun by three princes, diſtin- 
guithed by the title of Sane-buang, that is to fay, the three 

Auguſti, Theſe three Auguſti, according to the moſt ge- 
nerally received opinion, are Fou-hi, Chine-nong, and 
Hoang-ti. The five emperors, ſucceſſors of the Sane-hoang, 
are diſtinguimed by the title of Ou-ti, that is to ſay, zhe 
five emperors. The five emperors are, Chao-hao, T chouene- 
hio, Tico, Yao, and Chune, This divition has been follow- 
ed by Cong-ngane-cone, the great-grandſon of Confucius, 
in the eighth generation, and one of the moſt celehrated 
writers of the dynaſty of Hane. It has been adopted al- 
ſo by Hoang-fou-mi, and by mot part of the beſt writers. 
The proofs of this opinion are taken partly from the book 
Tcheou-li, an ancient recard, or ſtate of the empire, which 
many aſcrihe to the famous Tcneou-cong, miniſter and 
brother of Vou-vang, who was the founder of the imperial 


| dynaſty of Tcheou, eleven hundred and ſome odd years 


beſore the Chriſtian æra; partly from the commentaries 
of Tto-kieou-mine, on the Tchune-ttieou of Contucius his 
maſter. In thefe works, mention 1s made of the books, 
Sane-tene and Ou-tiene, which, they ſay, are the Initories 
of the three Hoang, and of the five Ti: now, the two firit 
chapters of Chou-king, which contain an extract of the hi- 
ſtor:es of Yao and of Chune, bare the title of T icne-yao 
and Tiene- Chune; from whence it was concluded, that Yao 
and Chune were two of the five T1; conſequently Fou-hi, 
Chin-nong, and Hoang-ti, were what are called the three 
Hoang; and Chao-hao, Techouene-hio, "Tico, Yao, and 

tune, were the five Ti. | | 
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You will no doubt think theſe but feeble proofs to ſupport 
an hiſtorical fact of this kind; but thoſe who are of a con- 
trary opinion, bring nothing to induce us to believe them, 
rather than Cong-ngane-coue and Hoang-fou-mi. 

Hou-chouang-hou, in a preface before the Thene-piene 
of Kine-gine-chane, confeſſes that we find in the Teheou- 
Ii, the exiſtence of the book of three Hoang, and that of 


ſive Ti: but he adds, that we do not find thete the names 


of theſe eight monarchs; that, under the Tin, they poke 
of Tiene- hoang, of Ti hoang, and of Gine. boat g; that 
Cong-ngane-coue, in his preface to Chou-king, gives Fou- 
hi, Chine-nong, Hoang: ti, for the three Hoang, and that 
he takes Chao-hao, Tchovene hio, T1co, Yao, "and Chune 
for the five Ti; - but that we know not on what toundation 
he does this, ſince Confucius, in the Kia-yu, diſtinguiſhes 
by the title of Ti, all the kings after Fou-hi. The ſame 
thing is proved by ſome paſſages of Tſo-chi and of Liu— 
pou ouei; from whence they conclude, that Fou-hi, Chine- 
nong, and Hookg: ti are not the three Hoang, and that 
there are no other Hoang but heaven, earth, and man. 
Tchine-huene retrenches Hoing-t from the number of 
the Sane-hoang, and puts in his place Niu-oua, whom he 
ranges between Fou-hi and Chine-nong. Others ſtrike out 
N:u-oua, and put Tcho-yong in the place of Hoang. ti. Niu- 
oua wasgthe ſiſter of Fou hi, and Fou-hi, they ſay, reign- 
ed 1:5 years. At what age muſt this princeſs have mount- 
ed the throne, for they make her ſucceed her brother ? 
The famous Sſe-ma thene, to whom the Chineſe, from 
their high eſteem of him, have given the name of Tat-/ſe- 
CON, or father of hiſtory, will have Hoang: ti, Tchouene-ho, 
C10 line, Yao, and Chune to be the five Ti; and he gave 
theſe princes for their predeceſſors Soui-gine-chi, Fou-hi, 


and Chine-nong, who, according to him, were the three 


Hoang. This opinion, ſince his time, has been embraced 


by ſeveral other w:irers, who depended upon his authority 


more than upon proofs which he could not produce. 
Vor. III. 8 Confucius. 
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_ Confucius ſays in his Kia-yu, that the princes who had 
governed the empire, began at Fou-hi to take the name of 
Ti or Emperor. The ſame philoſopher ſays further, in the 
treatiſe Hi-tlee, or commentary upon the Y-king, that 
anciently Fou-hi governed China, that Chine-nong ſuc- 
cecded him, that after them Hoang-ti, Yao, and Chune 
were ſeated on the throne. From fo deciſive a teſtimony, 
Hou-ou-fong, and ſeveral others with him, have not doubted, 
that theſe five princes named by Confucius, were the Ou-ti, 
or five emperors. As to the Sane-hoang, they admitted 
Tiene-hoang-chi, Ti-hoang-chi, Gine- hoang-chi, as three 
chiefs of the people who had governed the empire before 
Fou-hi. 

As it is from Tao-ſſe, that the ſeveral authors we have 
now quoted, have borrowed their idea of this chimerical 
diviſion of the eight firſt Chineſe emperors, into three Hoang 
and five Ji, it is neceſſary to relate what theſe religious 
think themſelves. They have opinions peculiar to them- 
ſelves about theſe firſt ages of the monarchy. They believe, 
that at the firſt there were three Auguſti, Sane-hoang ; then 
five emperors, Ou-ti ; next three kings, Sane-vang; and 


laſtly, five Pa, Ou- pa; that is to lay, five chiefs of Regu- 


los. 


This order ſo regularly obſerved of three and then five, 
which is repeated twice, ſhews plainly, that all this has no 
foundation in truth, but that it is a ſyſtem invented at 
pleaſure. Wherefore I Ton- chong-chu, who lived under the 
Hane, explained this in an allegorical manner. The three 
Hoang were, according to bim, che three powers, (heaven, 
earth, and man); the five Ti were the five duties (the duties of 
king and ſubject, of father and children, of hufband and 
wife, of elder and younger brothers, of friends); the three 
Vang were the three lights, (fun, moon, and ſtars) ; finally, 
the ve Pa were the five mountains, four of which are ſi- 

tuated at the four cardinal points of the empire, and the fifth 
at the centre. Thus, Tong-tchong-chu allegorized this pre- 
tended {ucceſhon of kings. But Lopi, who relates this ex- 
planation, 44d, it was not his own. This is a point of cri- 


ticiſm 
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ticiſm of little importance to us; let them, if they pleaſe, 
aſcribe it to ſome other than Tong-tchong-chu; we have till 
ground to ſay, that it came from ſome writer who lived 
in an age not far from that of Tong-tchong-chu. This 


is enough for our preſent purpoſe, ſince we ſec from hence 


the little regard they then paid to this diviſion, which 
they conſidered as chimerical. It would be in vain to at- 
tempt to reconcile all theſe contradictions. All theſe ima- 
ginary reigns are in the manner of the Tao-ſſe, who have 
darkened the origin of the Chineſe monarchy by their 
fables and mythology. The ten Ki or periods are of their 
inventing ; they give them between two and three miliions 


of years duration. But before theſe ten periods, they place 


three dynaſties, viz. the dynaſty of Thiene-hoang-chi, that 
of Ti-hoang-chi, and finally, that of Gine-hoang-chi. If we 


attend to the ſignification of theſe names, they mult be in- 


terpreted thus: the Sovereign of heaven, the Sovereign 
of earth, the Sovereign of men. We lee from hence, 
that the allegorical explanation of Tong-tchong chu, which 
made the three Hoang ſignify the three powers, that is, 
heaven, earth, and man, is not without probability. 

Theſe three Hoang ſucceeded to Pouane-cou, otherwiſe 
Hoene-tune, the chaos, the origin of the world, which 
ſeveral of the Tao-fle take for the firſt man, or the firſt 
king who governed China. 

The dynaſty 0 of Thiene-hoang-chi had thirteen kings, 
who reigned, fay they, 18,000 years; then came the dynaſty 
of Ti-hoang-chi, whole kings, to the number of eleven, 
make up a like duration of 18,000 years, Finally, to Ti— 
hoang-chi ſucceeded the Gine-hoang-chi, whoſe dynaſty, 
compoſed of nine kings, furnithes a {pace of 45,000 years. 
Theie three ſums added, give us preciſely 81,600 years, 
But if we add to theſe three dynaſties, thoſe which are 
comprehended in each of the ten Ki, and which amount, 
according to ſome calculations, to more than 230; we ihall 
find, that the pretenſions of the Chineſe very mach exceed 
thoſe of the Chaldeans and Egyptians, For if we believe 


ihe calculations of various authors, from Pouanc-cou to the 
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death of Confucius, which happened in the year 479 before 
J. C. there is elapſed 276,000 years, or 2,276,000, or 
2,759,860, or even 3,276,000, or finally, which is a great 
deal more, 96,961,740 years: for we find all theſe different 
calculations. 

It is viſible enough, that theſe extravagant numbers can 
be nothing elſe but aſtronomical periods, contrived to give 
the conjunction of the planets in certain conſtellations, 
or calculations which have ſome relation to the ideas of the 
Tao ſſe, concerning the perpetual deſtructions and re pro- 
ductions of worlds. In fact, ſome have endeayoured to 
make theſe numbers agree with the period of Tchao-cang- 
tlie, a famous philoſopher 3 in the days of Song, who had 
undertaken to determine the period of the duration of the 
world; for the ſyſtem ot the deſtruction and reproduction 
of worlds was very current, not only in the ſect of Ju or 
of the learned, but alia among the Bonzes, Ho-chang or 
the religious of Fo, and among the Tao-flc or followers of 
Lao-kiune, that is to fay, among the three great ſects, who 
have the moſt influence in the empire. 'Tchao-c2ng-the 
eſtaliſhed then a great period of 12 29,000 years, called 
Yuene, compo.ed of twelve equal parts, called Hei or con- 


junctions, which were each of 10,800 years. In the firit 


conjunction, ſaid he, heaven was formed by little and little, 
by the motion which the Tai-ki or the Supreme Being im- 
preſſed upon matter which was formerly at perfect reſt. Du- 
ring the ſecond conjunction, the earth was produced in the 
fame manner. At the middle of the third conjunction, 
man and all other beings began to ſpring up, in the 
manner that plants and trees are produced in the iſlands, 
which afterwards preſerve their ſeveral kinds by their ſeeds. 
At the middle of the eleventh canjunction, all things thall 
be deſtroyed, and the world tha!l fall back again into its 
primitive chaos, from whence it mall nat ariſe till after the 
twelfth conjunction is expired. 

It is not difficult at preſent ta conceive, that the Tao-ſſe 
had invented that prodigious number of reigns before Fou- 
hi, for no other reaſon, but to fill up that interval, which, 


according 
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according to them, had elaſped from the production of man, 
to the beginning of the Chineſe monarchy, that 1s to fay, 
to the reign of Fou-hi. The ſame calculator determined 
the half of Yuene, or of his great period of 129,000 years, 
at the reign of Yao. 
Theſe Tao-fle, as I have ſaid already, laid down theſe 
ten ages or ten Ki as an indiſputable principle; each Kl 
comprehended ſeveral dynaſties, whoſe duration they de- 
termined as they thought fit, and as their caculation re- 
quired : bur 1t they were at liberty to increaſe or diminiſh 
the duration of the ten Ki, it was not the ſame as to their 
number, which was in ſome fort a fundamental principle of 
their ſect, from which they were not allowed to depart. 

Some miſſionaries to whom this doctrine of Tao-fſe was 
not unknown, imagiaed, that they diſcerned in theſe ten Ki, 
the ten generations before Noah; and as the writers cited 
by Eopi, and by Cong-ing-ta, ſay, that of theſe ten Ki, fix 
were before Fou hi, and four after him; theſe fame miſ- 
ſionaries have imagined, that Fou-hi was Enoch. It muſt 
be owned, in the mean time, that Tchine-nuene and ſeve- 
ral others do not oblerve the {ame order; that they place 
Chine-nong in the nimh Ki, Hoang-ti in the tenth, &c. 
By this computation Hoang-ti would be Noah, and Fou-hi 
Methufelah, which contradicts their hypothel:s. 

The opinion which conſiders the ten Ki of the Chineſe 
as the ten generations which preceded Noah, 1s very in- 
genious, and not improbable Towards the end of the reign 
of Tcheou, about 300 years before the Chriſtian ara, {ome 
Jews travelled into China, wha might have made the wri- 
tings of Moſes known there, and, of conſequence, the ten 
generations which preceded the deluge: beſides, this 
knowledge was common to the Chaldeans, who might have 
penetrated into China before the Jews. 
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Juſtini hiſtoriæ (variorum), in 8. Lugduni Batauerum, 1719, 


Ik cher (Athanaſ.) la chine illuſtree, in fol. Amſterd. 
1670. 
Ejuſdem bells Pamphilius, in fol. Rome, 1658. 
Kuhnius in notis ad Æliani var. hiſt. in 4. 
L. 
Let, deſcription des Indes Occidentales, in fel. Leyde, 
1640. 

Leges Salicæ, dans le recueil des hiſtoriens de France par 
D. Bouquet. 
Lenglet, methode pour étudier Thiſtoire, in 4. Paris, 

1734 
Leſcarbot, hiſtoire de la Nouvelle F rance, in 8, Paris, 
1611. 
Lettres ẽdifiantes de quelques miſſionaires de la compagnie 
de Jeſus, in 129. Paris, 1717, &c. Ac. &c. 
Luciani opera, cum notis variorum, in 4. T 1743. 
M. 


Hon opera, cum notis variorum, in 8. La 
Batauorum, 1 670. 


Maillet, 
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'Maillet, deſcription de PEgypte, publice par M. Abbe 
4 aſcner, in 4*. Paris, 1735. OC 
Manetho, aud Syncellum & Joſephum. l 3 
Marc Paul (Voyages de) dans le recueil des 3 8 faits en 
Aſte, publié par Bergeron, in 4*. La Haye, 17: | 
Marculphi formulz veteres inter hiſtoriz Franc. ſeriptores, 
ex edit. Benedidinorum, in fol, Pariſ. 160. 
Marmora Arundelliana, aliaque academ, Oxonienſis, in fel. 
ni, 17 32. 
Marſham Acne candn, in fol. Landini, 167 2. | 
Martianus Capella de nuptiis Mercurii & Philologiz, in 
80. ex officina Plantiniana, 1 590- 
Martini, hiſtoire de la Chine, in 129. Parjs, 1692. 
Megaſthenes, apud Euſebii prep. evangel. & Joſephum. 
— de Pacademie de Berlin, in 4. Berlin, 1745, &c, 
Sc. Ec. 
Memoires de Pacademie des ſciences, in 4% Paris, 1732, 
c. Cc. &fc. 


Memoires (anciens) de académie des ſciences, in 4s. Paris, 
1 

| AE; pour Phiſtoire des ſciences & beaux arts, autre- 
ment dit les Memoires de Trevoux, in 127. Paris, 1701, 
Sc. Sc. &c. 

Memoires de Pacademie des inſcriptions, in 4e. Paris, de 

Tinbrimerie rayale, 1336, Sc. &c, GC. 

Memoires (nouveaux) des miſſions de la compagnie de Jeſus. 
dans le Levant, in 12“. Paris, 1715, Cc. &c. Cc. 
Memoire tauchant Petabliſement dune miſſion Chretienne 

dans le troiſieme monde, autrement appelle la terre Au- 
ſtrale, in 8%. Paris, 1663. 
Mereure de France, in 129. Paris, 1717, Cc. &c. Ee. 
Mercure Indien, in 4*. Paris, 1672. 


Merveilles des Indes Orientales, in 4. Paris, 1669. 
Meurhi miſcellanea Laconica, apud Gronovii the ſaurum 
Grzcarum antiquitarum. 
Minutids Felix, in 8-. Cantabrigiæ, 1707. 
Meurs des ſauvages neun in 4*. Paris, 1724. 
Monnier, 
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— 


Monnier, (le) obſervations Phiſtoire naturelle ; ſuite des 


-memoires de Pacademie des. ſciences, pour Pannee 

1740; in 4. Paris, 1741. 

Montfaucon (Pantiquite expliquee par D. Bernard de) in 
fol. Paris, 1719. 

Munkerns de intercalatione; in go, Lugduni Bataverum, 1680. 

N. 
NJ Exton, la chronologie des anciens . corri- 
gee, in 4*. Paris, 1728. 

Ni icolaus Damaſcents in excerptis Pati, in 4%. Part. 
1634. 

Norden, voyage d' Egypte & de Nubie, in l. 2 


1755. 
Nonni Dionyſiaca, in 8*. Hanoviey 1610. 


Nouvelles litteraires de la mer Baltiq. 
Nouvelle relation de la France exquinoxiale, in 12* Paris, 


1743- 


O. 
Bſervations mathematiques, aſtronomiques, &c. des 
Peres de la compagnie de Jeſus, redigees & publices 
par le P. Souciet, in 4». Paris, 1729. 
Obſervations de Belon, in 4*. Paris, 1588. 
Olaus Magnus, five Rudbecs, Atlantica, &c. in fol. Ubſalie, 


1675-1679. 

Olaus Wormius de Danica litteratura, in fol. Hafniey 
1651. 

Eiuſdem hiſtoria de gentibus Septentrionalibus, in fe. 
' Reme, 1 _ 

Olympiodorus, apud Photium. Opuſcula mythologica, 
&c. in 8%. Amſtelodami, 1688. * 5 

Origenes contra Celſum. Ejuſdem philocalia, in F. 
Cantabrigiæ, 14677. 

Otho Sperlingius de nummis non die in 4". Amftel 1700. 

F. 

PAlzphatus de incredibilib. biſtor. in . inytliol6gi- 
cis. | 
Palmarii 3 Grentmeſnil exercitationes in optimos ere, 52 

tores Græcos, in 4% Lugduni Batavorum, 1668. 


7% Parthenii 


* 
7 
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Tanbenü Erotica apud hiſtoriz poetica ſeriptores antiq. in 

8. Parif. 1675. | 

Fer las, in el. Lipfie, 1696. et 2 | 
zonii origines Babylonice & Egyptiacæ, in 12% Tag- 

duni Biataverum, 1711. 


Perizonii not. ad Eliani var. hiſt. 


Perrault, (traduction de Vitruve par) in ol. Paris, 1684. 

Petis de la Croix, hiſtoire de Genghiſcan, in in 12*. Paris, 

1710. 

Pezron, Pantiquitẽ des temps retablie, & defendue, &c. in 

. Paris, 1687. | 

Phavorinus apud Diogenem Loire. we 

Philonis Judzi opera omnia, in fol. Lutetie Pariſ. 1640. 

Philoſtratorum opera omnia, in fol. Eipſiæ, 1709. 

Photii bibliotheca, in fal. Rothomagi, 1653. 

Phyſique de Rohault, in 45. Paris, 1671. 

Pierre de la Vallee (voyages de) in 4”. Paris, 1663. 

Pietro della Valle, (viaggi di), in 4*. Rome, 1650. I have 

made uſe of bath theſe editions. 

Piganiol « de la Force, deſcription de la France, in 12*, Paris, 
1922. | 

Pindarus, in fol. Ornnii, 1697. 


Platonis opera omnia, in fol. Francefurti, 1602. 
Plinit hiſtoria naturalis, edit. Harduini, in fol. Paris, 1723. 
Plutarchi opera omnia, in fol. Lutetiæ er i or. typis regiit, 


1624. 
Pococke's deſcription of the Faſt, in fol. London, 1743. 
Polyzni ſtratagemata, in 8%  Lugduns Bataverum, 1691. 
Pollucis (Jul.) Onomaſticon, in fol. Amftelodami, 1706. 


 Polybii hiſtoria, in fol. Pariſ. 1609. | 
Pomponius Mela de fitu orbis, in 8 Lngduni Batavorum, 


1722. 


Porphyrius de abſtinentia, in 12. Lugdiuhi, 1620. 

| Phorphyrius de vita Pytllagoræ, in 4. Amſtelad. 1707. 

Potteri archæologia Græca, in fol. Lugduni Batavorum, 
1702. 

Prideaux, hiſtoire des Juifs, in 12. Paris, 1 - 32. 

2 du droit . in 12. Anſterdam, 751. | 

3 Proclus 


vo &S 


18 


9 * 
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| Poclus i in Timzum Platonis, in t. 2. oper. Platonis, in fol. 


Baſliæ, 1534. 


Procopii hiſtoria, in fol. 2 Paris, e abs regia, 1662-1663. 


Ptolemæi Almageſt. ſive magn conſtructionis, &c. in fot. 
Bafilee, 1538. - 
Q 


Qin inſtitution. orator, &c. in fol. Paris, 1725. 
Quintus 9 cum notis var. in 8˙. L. Bat. 1658. 


Ren R. 


uſio, raccolt. delle navigationi, & viaggi, &c. in 
fol. in Venetia, 1 563. 


1 &antiquites, par M. le C. de Caylus, in 45. Paris, 
1752-1756. 


Recueil des voyages qui ont ſervi a Perablidſement & aux 


rogres de la compagnie des Indes Orientales, formee 
dans les Provinces-Unies des Pays-Bas, in 125. Amt. 1725. 

Recueil des voyages au Nord, in 12. Amſterdam, 1731. 

Regiæ ſcientiarum academiæ hiſtoria, autore J. B. Ducha- 
mel, in 4*. Paris, 1701. 


| Reland diſſertationes miſcellanez, in &*. Trajei ad Rhe- 


num, 1706-7-8. 
Relation (nouvelle) de la Gaſpeſic, par le P. le Clerc, in 
12% Paris, 1691. 


Relation de la haute Ethiopie, dans le Recueil des voyages 


publies par Melchiſedec Thevenor. 


Relation de la riviere des Amazones, par le P. @Acugna T 


in 12*, Paris, 1682. 
Republique (nouvelles de la) des lettres, in 12%. Amſterdum, 
1715. &c. &c. &c. 
Reſpublica, ſive Status regni Scotiæ & Hiberniz, derte | 
rum autor, in 16s. LTugduni Batavorum, 1627. 
Rhetores Græci veteres, in fol. Venetiis, edit. Aldin, 1 527. 
Rhodigini (Ludovici Cœlii) lectiones antiquæ, &c. in 1 
Francofurti, 1666. 
Rollin, hiſtoire ancienne, in 12. Paris, 1 749. 
S. | 
GAlmaſi Plinianz exercitationes, in fol. Pariſ. 1629. 
Salmaſn Plinianæ exercitationes, in fel. Trajecti ad 
Vol. III. Uu —  * 


N * a 


Naum, 168g. * — of beth thſs lion 


dam:, 1658. 
Schefferus de militia naval: veterum, in 4». Ule, 1654. 
Schcerlone amcenitates TY in 8˙. 5 1725“ 
1731. 
- Scheuchzer (phyſique ſacrẽe ak du Lat. de Jean-Jaques), 
Anſerdam, 1732, & ſuiv. in fol. | 
Schouren (voyages de) dans le Recueil des voyages qui ont 
ſervi a Petahliſſement de la compagnie des Indes Hob 
landoiſe. 
Scriptores rei ruſticæ vetere3 Latini, in 4. Lipfie, 1735. 
Selden de diis Syris, in 8˙. Amftelodami, 1680. 
Senac, nouveau cours de chymie, in rz“. Paris, 1757. 
Senecæ (L. Annæi) opera omnia, in 8. Amſteladami, 1672. 
Servius, See Virgilii opera. 
Sexti Empirici opera omnia, in fal. Ligſiæ, 1718. 
Sicard, (mem. du P. Sicard), dans les — _— miſſions 
du Levant. 


Sigonius, apud Granovii theſaurum antiquitat. Græcarum. 
Simplicius in Ariſtotel. de cœlo, in fol. Venetiis, Mid. 1 526. 
Solini polyhiſtoria, in fol. Trajecti ad Rhenum, 1689. 
Sophoclis tragediz, in 4*. Pariſ. 1 368. 
Spedctcacle de la nature, in 125. Paris, 1749. 
Spencer de legibus Hebræorum ritualibus, in fol. Canta- 
brigiæ, 1685. 
Stanley hiſtoria philoſophiz, in 4*. Lipfie, 1711. 
Stephanus Byzantinus de urbibus, in fal. Amiſtelodami, 
1678. | 
Stobæl opera omnia, in „a. Geneve, 1609. 
Strabonis geographia, in fol. Amfteledami, 1707. 
Suidæ lexicon, in fol. Cantabrigie, 1705. | 
Syncelli » in fol. Paris, e typographia regia, 
16 53 
P. 5 


T (c) opera, in 4*. Trajecti Batavorum, 1721. 
Tacquet On — in 12. Amſtelad. 1683. 
| Tatiani 


Sealigeri (Joſephi) nate in chronic. — in fol. Anftele- 
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Tadani adverſus Graecos . mn — 8. Juſtini, 
in fol. P arts, 1742. 7 

Tavernier (voyages de), in 4. Paris, 1681. 

Tavernier (Voyages de) in 12˙. 2 1712. I have made 

uſe of both theſe editions. 

Terraſſon (hiſtoire de la juriſprudence Raine par M.), in 

fel. Paris, 1750. 

Tertulliani opera omnia, in fol. Paris, 1664. 

Theon Alexandrinus, apud Ptolem. magn. conſtrue. 

Theocriti opera, in 8*. Oxoniæ, 1699. - 

Theodoreti opera omnia, in fol. Paris, 1642-1684. 

Theologie phyſique, in 8*. Paris, 1729. . 

Theophraſti opera omnia, in fol. Lugd. Batavor. 1613. 

Theſaurus linguæ Græcæ ab H. Stephano, in fol. Paris, 
1572. 

Thevenot (relations de divers voyages, publics par Melchi- 

ſedec), in fal. Paris, 1696. 


Thucydides, in fol. Francefurti, 1 594- 

Thucydides, in fol. Anft. 1731. J have made uſe of both 45 
editions. 

Thyſius, apud Gronovii theſaurum Græc. antiquitatum. 

Tollii fortuita, in 87. Am/telodams, 1687. f 

Tournefort, (voyage au Levant), in 45. Paris, de Fimprimeris 
royale, 1717. 

Traite de la culture des terres, par M. Du Hamel, in 12”. 

Paris, 1753. 

Traite de la police, par la Mare, in fol. Paris, 171 3. 

Tzetzes ad Heſiod. Sce Heſiodi opera. 

| V. 

VAleſii excerpta Polybii, Diodori, Nicolai Damaſceni; 
Sc. in 4*. Paris, 1634- 6 
Vanſleb, (nouvelle relation d'Egypte, par le P. ), in 12%. 

Paris, 1677. 
B. Varenli geographia generalis, in 8˙. Cantabrigie, 1681. 
Varro, apud S. Auguſt. de civitate Dei, & inter ſcriptores 
rei ruſticæ veter. Latin. 


Ubo Emmius, apud Gronovii theſaurum Græc. antiquita 
tum. 


Virgilii 
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Virgiln opera, in F. Anflelodani, 1746: © 

Vitruve (traduction de) par Perrault. d Perrault. 

Vopiſcus inter os 2 ſeriptotes, in 125 Pari, 
1620. 

Voſſius de idololatria, i in fol Amſtchodami, 1706. 

Voyage à Pequatenr, par M. de la meer in 4*. 1 1 

de Fimprimerie royale, 1751. 

Voyage au Perou, par D. Antoine Ullos, in 4. Anifter- 

dam, 1752. 

Voyage d' Anſon, in . Amfterdam, 1749. 

Voyage de Benjamin de Tudele, dans le Recueil dexvoyages 
publies par Bergeron, in 4*. La Haye, 1735. 

Voyage de Bernier, in 125. Amſterdam, 1699. 

Voyages de Vincent le Blanc, in 4*. Paris, 1649. 


Voyage de la Baye de Hudſon, in 12*. Paris, 1749. 

Voyage de Plan Carpin, dans le Recueil des . publics 
par Bergeron, in 4*. La Haye, 1735. 

voy de Coreal, in 12*. Bruxelles, 1736. 

Voyages de Dampier, in 12. Amſterdam, 1701. 

Voyage de Frezier, in 4*. Paris, 1716. 

Voyage d' Egypte, par Granger, in 12*. Paris, 1745. 

Voyages de la Boullaye-le-Goulz, in 4". Paris, 1657. 

Voyage de J. de Lery, in 125. Paris, 1580. 

Voyages de la Hontan, in 125. La Haye, 1706. 

Voyages de Francois Pyrard, in 4*. Paris, 1679. 

Voyage des Indes Orientales, par Carre, in 125. Paris, 1699. 

Voyage de Schaw, in 4*. La Haye, 1743. 

Voyage de Wafer, à la ſuite des voyages de Dampier. 

Voyages d'Ovington, in 12*. Paris, 1725. 

Voyage du Levant, par P. Lucas, in 12*. Rowen, 1719-1724. 

Uranologion D. Patavii, in fol. Paris, 1630. 

W. 


WW Eidler hiſtoria aſtonomiz, in 4*. Vittemb. 1741. 


| - | 
JF Enophontis opera omnia, in fol. Paris, 1581. 


TABLE 


XL FABLE Teſernad to above, p- 252. & 284. 
. obs Value and proportion of the French coins. 
1 | Denier "__ to 4 of a farthing Sterling. 


Liard. . 
- | 1 0 
6 4 | Sol Paris i is equal to 00'S 
wad 120 8 | 20 | Livre ACC. - o o 104 
3 Js 


The F WW one foot i in the Chatelet, i is to the Engliſh 
foot from the ſtandard in Guildhall as 1068 to 1000. 

French liquid meaſurgg at Paris are, to begin with the ſmalleſt, 
the poſſon, which contains ſix cubic inches. The demi-ſeptier, 
containing two poſlons. The ſeptier, or chopin. The pint, 
containing two chopins. The quart or, pot containing, two 
pints. - The gallon” or ſeptier of eſtimation, containing four 
quarts; and the muid, containing thirty-ſix ſeptiers. 

The litron at Paris is, by ordinance, to be three inches and 
an half high, and three inches ten lines broad; and their 
buſhel containing ſixteen litrons, is by ordinance to be eight 
inches two lines and an half high, and ten inches broad, or 
in diameter within fide. 


Table of weights at Paris, 
Grains. 


24 | Penny-weight. 


a Groſs. 


0 — 


576 248 | Ounce. 
> | 7008 102 64 1 | Mark. 


| 9216. 84 128 i6 | 2 "| Pound. 
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